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Or late years the name of Walt Whitman has been a good 
deal bandied about in books and magazines. It has become 
familiar both in good and ill repute. His works have been 
largely bespattered with praise by his admirers, and cruelly 
mauled and mangled by irreverent enemies. Now, whether his 
poetry is good or bad as poetry, is a matter that may admit 
of a difference of opinion without alienating those who differ. 
We could not keep the peace with a man who should put forward 
claims to taste and yet depreciate the choruses in ‘Samson 
Agonistes ;’ but, I think, we may shake hands with one who sees 
no more in Walt Whitman’s volume, from a literary point of 
view, than a farrago of incompetent essays in a wrong direction. 
That may not be at all our own opinion. We may think that, 
when a work contains many unforgettable phrases, it cannot be 
altogether devoid of literary merit. We may even see passages 
of a high poetry here and there among its eccentric contents. 
But when all is said, Walt Whitman is neither a Milton nor a 
Shakespeare ; to appreciate his works is not a condition necessary 
to salvation ; and I would not disinherit a son upon the question, 
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nor even think much the worse of a critic, for I should always 
have an idea what he meant. 

What he has to say is another affair from how he says it. It 
is not possible to acquit anyone of defective intelligence, or else 
stiff prejudice, who is not interested. by Whitman’s matter and 
the spirit it represents. Not as a poet, but as what we must call 
(for lack of a more exact expression) a prophet, he occupies a 
curious and prominent position. Whether he may greatly influ- 
ence the future or not, he is a notable symptom of the present. 
As a sign of the times, it would be hard to find his parallel. I 
should hazard a large wager, for instance, that he was not unac- 
quainted with the works of Herbert Spencer; and yet where, in 
all the history books, shall we lay our hands on two more in- 
congruous contemporaries? Mr. Spencer so decorous—I had 
almost said, so dandy—in dissent ; and Whitman, like a large 
shaggy dog, just unchained, scouring the beaches of the world 
and baying at the moon. And when was an echo more curiously 
like a satire, than when Mr. Spencer found his Synthetic Philo- 
sophy reverberated from the other shores of the Atlantic in the 
‘barbaric yawp’ of Whitman ? 


I. 


Whitman, it cannot be too soon explained, writes up to a 
system. He was a theoriser about society before he was a poet. 
He first perceived something wanting, and then sat down squarely 
to supply the want. The reader, running over his works, will 
find that he takes nearly as much pleasure in critically expound- 
ing his theory of poetry as in making poems. This is as far as 
it can be from the case of the spontaneous village minstrel dear 
to elegy, who has no theory whatever, although sometimes he 
may have fully as much poetry as Whitman. The whole of 
Whitman’s work is deliberate and preconceived. A man born 
into a society comparatively new, full of conflicting elements 
and interests, could not fail, if he had any thoughts at all, to 
reflect upon the tendencies around him. He saw much good 
and evil on all sides, not yet settled down into some more or less 
unjust compromise as in older nations, but still in the act of 
settlement. And he could not but wonder what it would turn 
out; whether the compromise would be very just or very much 
the reverse, and give great or little scope for healthy human ener- 


gies. From idle wonder to active speculation is but a step; and 
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he seems to have been early struck with the inefficacy of litera- 
ture and its extreme unsuitability to the conditions. What 
he calls ‘Feudal Literature’ could have little living action on 
the tumult of American democracy ; what he calls the ‘ Litera- 
ture of Woe,’ meaning the whole tribe of Werther and Byron, 
could have no action for good in any time or place. Both pro- 
positions, if art had none but a direct moral influence, would be 
true enough ; and as this seems to be Whitman’s view, they were 
true enough for him. He conceived the idea of a Literature 
which was to inhere in the life of the present; which was to be, 
first, human, and next, American; which was to be brave and 
cheerful, as per contract ; to give culture in a popular and poeti- 
cal presentment; and, in so doing, catch and stereotype some 
democratic ideal of humanity which should be equally natural 
to all grades of wealth and education, and suited, in one of 
his favourite phrases, to ‘the average man.’ To the formation 
of some such literature as this his poems are to be regarded as so 
many contributions, one sometimes explaining, sometimes super- 
seding, the other ; and the whole together not so mucha finished 
work as a body of suggestive hints. He does not profess to have 
built the castle, but he pretends he has traced the lines of the 
foundation. He has not made the poetry, but he flatters himself 
he has done something towards making the poets. 

His notion of the poetic function is ambitious, and coincides 
roughly with what Schopenhauer has laid down as the province 
of the metaphysician. The poet is to gather together for men, 
and set in order the materials of their existence. He is ‘ The 
Answerer ;’ he is to find some way of speaking about life that 
shall satisfy, if only for the moment, man’s enduring astonish- 
ment at his own position. But besides having an answer ready, 
it is he who shall provoke the question. He must shake people 
out of their indifference, and force them to make some election 
in this world, instead of sliding dully forward in a dream. Life 
is a business we are all apt to mismanage; either living reck- 
lessly from day to day, or suffering ourselves to be gulled out of 
our moments by the inanities of custom. We should despise a 
man who gave as little activity and forethought to the conduct 
of any other business. But in this, which is the one thing of 
all others, since it contains them all, we cannot see the forest 
for the trees. One brief impression obliterates another. There 
is something stupefying in the recurrence of unimportant things, 
And it is only on rare provocations that we can rise to take an 
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outlook beyond daily concerns, and comprehend the narrow 
limits and great possibilities of our existence. It is the duty 
of the poet to induce such moments of clear sight. He is the 
declared enemy of all living by reflex action, of all that is done 
betwixt sleep and waking, of all the pleasureless pleasurings 
and imaginary duties in which we coin away our hearts and 
fritter invaluable years. He has to electrify his readers into 
an instant unflagging activity, founded on a wide and eager 
observation of the world, and make them direct their ways by 
a superior prudence, which has little or nothing in common 
with the maxims of the copy-book. That many of us lead 
such lives as they would heartily disown after two hours’ serious 
reflection on the subject is, I am afraid, a true, and, I am sure, 
a very galling thought. The Enchanted Ground of dead-alive 
respectability is next, upon the map, to the Beulah of con- 
siderate virtue. But there they all slumber and take their rest 
in the middle of God’s beautiful and wonderful universe; the 
drowsy heads have nodded together in the same position since 
first their fathers fell asleep; and not even the sound of the 
last trumpet can wake them toa single active thought. The 
poet has a hard task before him to stir up such fellows to a 
sense of their own and other people’s principles in life. 

And it happens that literature is, in some ways, but an in- 
different mean to such an end. Language is but a poor bull’s- 
eye lantern wherewith to show off the vast cathedral of the 
world; and yet a particular thing once said in words is so 
definite and memorable, that it makes us forget the absence of 
the many which remain unexpressed; like a bright window in 
a distant view, which dazzles and confuses our sight of its sur- 
roundings. There are not words enough in all Shakespeare to 
express the merest fraction of a man’s experience in an hou. 
The speed of the eyesight and the hearing, and the continual 
industry of the mind, produce, in ten minutes, what it would 
require a laborious volume to shadow forth by comparisons and 
roundabout approaches. If verbal logic were sufficient, life 
would be as plain sailing as a piece of Euclid. But, as a matter 
of fact, we make a travesty of the simplest process of thought 
when we put it into words; for the words are all coloured and 
foresworn, apply inaccurately, and bring with them, from former 
uses, ideas of praise and blame that have nothing to do with 
the question in hand. So we must always see to it nearly, that 
we judge by the realities of life and not by the partial terms 
that represent them in man’s speech; and at times of choice; 
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we must leave words upon one side, and act upon those brute 
convictions, unexpressed and perhaps inexpressible, which can- 
not be flourished in an argument, but which are truly the sum 
and fruit of our experience. Words are for communication not 
for judgment. This is what every thoughtful man knows for 
himself, for only fools and silly schoolmasters push definitions 
over far into the domain of conduct; and the majority of 
women, not learned in these scholastic refinements, live all-of-a- 
piece and unconsciously, as a tree grows, without caring to put 
a name upon their acts or motives. Hence, a new difficulty for 
Whitman’s scrupulous and argumentative poet; he must do 
more than waken up the sleepers to his words; he must per- 
suade them to look over the book and at life with their own eyes. 

This side of truth is very present to Whitman; it is this 
that he means when he tells us that ‘To glance with an eye 
confounds the learning of all times.’ But he is not unready. 
He is never weary of descanting on the undebateable conviction 
that is forced upon our minds by the presence of other men, of 
animals, or of inanimate things. To glance with an eye, were 
it only at a chair or a park railing, is by far a more persuasive 
process, and brings us to a far more exact conclusion, than to 
read the works of all the logicians extant. If both, by a large 
allowance, may be said to end in certainty, the certainty in the 
one case transcends the other to an incalculable degree. If 
people see a lion, they run away; if they only apprehend a 
deduction, they keep wandering around in an experimental 
humour. Now, how is the poet to convince like nature, and 
not like books? Is there no actual piece of nature that he can 
show the man to his face, as he might show him a tree if they 
were walking together? -Yes, there is one: the man’s own 
thoughts. In fact, if the poet is to speak efficaciously, he must 
say what is already in his hearer’s mind. That, alone, the 
hearer will believe; that, alone, he will be able to apply intelli- 
gently to the facts of life. Any conviction, even if it be a 
whole system or a whole religion, must pass into the condition 
of commonplace, or postulate, before it becomes fully operative. 
Strange excursions and high-flying theories may interest, but 
they cannot rule behaviour. Our faith is not the highest truth 
that we perceive, but the highest that we have been able to 
assimilate into the very texture and method of our thinking. 
It is not, therefore, by flashing before a man’s eyes the weapons 
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of dialectic ; it is not by induction, deduction, or construction; 
it is not by forcing him on from one stage of reasoning to 
another, that the man will be effectually renewed. He cannot 
be made to believe anything; but he can be made to see that 
he has always believed it. And this is the practical canon. It 
is when the reader cries, ‘Oh, I know!’ and is, perhaps, half 
irritated to see how nearly the author has forestalled his own 
thoughts, that he is on the way to what is called in theology a 
Saving Faith. 

Here we have the key to Whitman’s attitude. To give a 
certain unity of ideal to the average population of America—to 
gather their activities about some conception of humanity that 
shall be central and normal, if only for the moment—the poet 
must portray that population as it is. Like human law, human 
poetry is simply declaratory. If any ideal is possible, it must 
be already in the thoughts of the people; and, by the same 
reason, in the thoughts of the poet, who is one of them. And 
hence Whitman’s own formula: ‘The poet is individual—he is 
complete in himself: the others are as good as he; only he sees 
it, and they do not.’ To show them how good they are, the 
poet must study his fellow-countrymen and himself somewhat 
like a traveller on the hunt for his book of travels. There is a 
sense, of course, in which all true books are books of travel; 
and all genuine poets must run their risk of being charged with 
the traveller’s exaggeration ; for to whom are such books more 
surprising, than to those whose own life is faithfully and smartly 
pictured ? But this danger is all upon one side; and you may 
judiciously flatter the portrait without any likelihood of the 
sitter’s disowning it for a faithful likeness. And so Whitman 
has reasoned: that by drawing at first hand from himself and 
his neighbours, accepting without shame the inconsistencies and 
brutalities that go to make up man, and yet treating the whole 
in a high, magnanimous spirit, he would make sure of belief, 


and at the same time encourage people forward by the means of 
praise. 


II. 


We are accustomed nowadays to a great deal of puling 
over the circumstances in which we are placed. The great 
refinement of many poetical gentlemen has rendered them 
practically unfit for the jostling and ugliness of life, and they 
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record their unfitness at considerable length. The bold and 
awful poetry of Job’s complaint produces too many flimsy imi- 
tators; for there is always something consolatory in grandeur, 
but the symphony transposed for the piano becomes hysterically 
sad. This literature of woe, as Whitman calls it, this Maladie 
de René, as we like to call it in Europe, is in many ways a most 
humiliating and sickly phenomenon. Young gentlemen with 
three or four hundred a year of private means look down from 
a pinnacle of doleful experience on all the grown and hearty 
men who have dared to say a good word for life since the begin- 
ning of the world. There is no prophet but the melancholy 
Jacques, and the blue devils dance on all our literary wires. 

It would be a poor service to spread culture, if this be its 
result, among the comparatively innocent and cheerful ranks of 
men. When our little poets have to be sent to look at the 
ploughman and learn wisdom, we must be careful how we tamper 
with our ploughmen. Where a man in not the best of circum- 
stances preserves composure of mind, and relishes ale and tobacco, 
and his wife and children, in the intervals of dull and unremune- 
rative |labour; where a man in this predicament can afford a 
lesson by the way to what are called his intellectual superiors, 
there is plainly something to be lost, as well as something to be 
gained, by teaching him to think differently. It is better to 
leave him as he is than to teach him whining. It is better 
that he should go without the cheerful lights of culture, if 
cheerless doubt and paralysing sentimentalism are to be the 
consequence. Let us, by all means, fight against that hide- 
bound stolidity of sensation and sluggishness of mind which 
blurs and decolourises for poor natures the wonderful pageant of 
consciousness; let us teach people, as much as we can, to enjoy, 
and they will learn for themselves to sympathise; but let us see 
to it, above all, that we give these lessons in a brave, vivacious 
note, and build the man up in courage while we demolish its 
substitute, indifference. 

Whitman is alive to all this. He sees that, if the poet is to 
be of any help, he must testify to the liveableness of life. His 
poems, he tells us, are to be ‘hymns of the praise of things.’ 
They are to make for a certain high joy in living, or what he 
calls himself ‘a brave delight fit for freedom’s athletes.’ And 
he has had no difficulty in introducing his optimism: it fitted 
readily enough with his system ; for the average man is truly a 
courageous person and truly fond of living. One of Whitman’s 
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remarks upon this head is worth quotation, as he is there 
perfectly successful, and does precisely what he designs to do 
throughout: Takes ordinary and even commonplace circum- 
stances; throws them out, by a happy turn of thinking, into 
significance and something like beauty; and tacks a hopeful 
moral lesson to the end. 


The passionate tenacity of hunters, woodmen, early risers, cultiva- 
tors of gardens and orchards and fields, he says, the love of healthy 
women for the manly form, seafaring persons, drivers of horses, the 
passion for light and the open air, all is an old unvaried sign of the 
unfailing perception of beauty, and of a residence of the poetic in 
outdoor people. 


There seems to me something truly original in this choice 
of trite examples. You will remark how adroitly Whitman 
begins, hunters and woodmen being confessedly romantic. And 
one thing more. If he had said ‘the love of healthy men for 
the female form,’ he would have said almost a silliness; for the 
thing has never been dissembled out of delicacy, and is so 
obvious as to be a public nuisance. But by reversing it, he 
tells us something not unlike news; something that sounds 
quite freshly in words; and if the reader be a man, gives him 
a moment of great self-satisfaction and spiritual aggrandisement. 
In many different authors you may find passages more remark- 
able for grammar, but few of a more ingenious turn, and none 
that could be more to the point in our connection. The tenacity 
of many ordinary people in ordinary pursuits is a sort of standing 
challenge to everybody else. If one man can grow absorbed in 
delving his garden, others may grow absorbed and happy over 
something else. Not to be upsides in this with any groom or 
gardener, is to be very meanly organised. A man should be 
ashamed to take his food if he has not alchemy enough in his 
bowels to turn some of it into intense and enjoyable occupation. 

Whitman tries to reinforce this cheerfulness by keeping up 
a sort of outdoor atmosphere of sentiment. His book, he tells 
us, should be read ‘among the cooling influences of external 
nature ;’ and this recommendation, like that other famous one 
which Hawthorne prefixed to bis collected tales, is in itself a 
character of the work. Everyone who has been upon a walking 
or a boating tour, living in the open air, with the body in con- 
stant exercise and the mind in fallow, knows true ease and 
quiet. The irritating action of the brain is set at rest; we 
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think in a plain, unfeverish temper; little things seem big 
enough, and great things no longer portentous; and the world 
is smilingly accepted as it is. This is the spirit that Whitman 
inculcates and parades. He thinks very ill of the atmosphere 
of parlours or libraries. Wisdom keeps school outdoors. And 
he has the art to recommend this attitude of mind by simply 
pluming himself upon it as a virtue; so that the reader, to keep 
the advantage over his author which most readers enjoy, is 
tricked into professing the same view. And this spirit, as it is 
his chief lesson, is the greatest charm of his work. Thence, in 
spite of an uneven and emphatic key of expression, something 
trenchant and straightforward, something simple and surprising, 
distinguishes his poems. He has sayings that come home to 
one like the Bible. We fall upon Whitman, after the works of 
so many men who write better, with a sense of relief from 
strain, with a sense of touching nature, as when one passes out 
of the flaring, noisy thoroughfares of a great city into what he 
himself has called, with unexcelled imaginative justice of lan- 
- guage, ‘the huge and thoughtful night.’ And his book in con- 
sequence, whatever may be the final judgment of its merit, 
whatever may be its influence on the future, should be in the 
hands of all parents and guardians as a specific for the dis- 
tressing malady of being seventeen years old. Green-sickness 
yields to his treatment as to a charm of magic ; and the youth, 
after a short course of reading, ceases to carry the universe upon 
his shoulders. 


Ill. 


Whitman is not one of those who can be deceived by fami- 
liarity. He considers it just as wonderful that there are 
myriads of stars, as that one man should rise from the dead. 
He declares ‘ a hair on the back of his hand just as curious as 
any special revelation. His-whole life is to him what it was 
to Sir Thomas Browne, one perpetual miracle. Everything is 
strange, everything unaccountable, everything beautiful; from 
a bug to the moon, from the sight of the eyes to the appetite 
for food. He makes it his business to see things as if he saw 
them for the first time, and professes astonishment on principle. 
But he has no leaning towards mythology; avows his contempt 
for what he calls ‘ unregenerate poetry ;’ and does not mean by 
nature— 
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The smooth walks, trimmed hedges, butterflies, posies, and 
nightingales of the English poets, but the whole orb, with its geologic 
history, the Kosmos, carrying fire and snow, that rolls through the 
illimitable areas, light as a feather though weighing billions of tons, 


Nor is this exhaustive; for in his character of idealist all 
impressions, all thoughts, trees and people, love and faith, astro- 
nomy, history, and religion, enter upon equal terms into his 
notion of the universe. He is not against religion; not, indeed, 
against any religion. He wishes to drag with a larger net, to 
make a more comprehensive synthesis, than any or than all of 
them put together. In feeling after the central type of man, 
he must embrace all eccentricities ; his cosmology must subsume 
all cosmologies, and the feelings that gave birth to them; his 
statement of facts must include all religion and all irreligion, 
Christ and Boodha, God and the devil. The world as it is, and 
the whole world as it is, physical, and spiritual, and historical, 
with its good and bad, with its manifold inconsistencies, is what 
he wishes to set forth, in strong, picturesque, and popular linea- 
ments, for the understanding of the average man. One of his 
favourite endeavours is to get the whole matter into a nutshell ; 
to knock the four corners of the universe, one after another, 
about his readers’ ears; to hurry him, in breathless phrases, 
hither and thither, back and forward, in time and space; to 
focus all this about his own momentary personality; and then, 
drawing the ground from under his feet, as if by some cataclysm 
of nature, to plunge him into the unfathomable abyss sown with 
enormous suns and systems, and among the inconceivable num- 
bers and magnitudes and velocities of the heavenly bodies. So 
that he concludes by striking into us some sense of that dispro- 
portion of things which Shelley has illuminated by the ironical 
flash of these eight words: The desire of the moth for the star. 

The same truth, but to what a different purpose! Whit- 
man’s moth is mightily at his ease about all the planets in 
heaven, and cannot think too highly of our sublunary tapers. 
The universe is so large that imagination flags in the effort to 
conceive it; but here, in the meantime, is the world under our 
feet, a very warm and habitable corner. ‘The earth, that is 
sufficient ; I do not want the constellations any nearer,’ he re- 
marks. And again: ‘Let your soul stand cool and composed, 
says he,‘ before a million universes.’ It is the language of a 
transcendental common sense, such as Thoreau held and some- 
times uttered. But Whitman, who has a somewhat vulgar 
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inclination for technical talk and the jargon of philosophy, is 
not content with a few pregnant hints; he must put the dots 
upon his i’s; he must corroborate the songs of Apollo by some of 
the darkest talk of human metaphysic. He tells his disciples 
that they must be ready ‘ to confront the growing arrogance of 
Realism.’ Each person is, for himself, the keystone and the 
occasion of this universal edifice. ‘ Nothing, not God,’ he says, 
‘is greater to one than oneself is;’ a statement with an irre- 
ligious smack at the first sight ; but, like most startling sayings, 
a manifest truism on a second. He will give effect to his own 
character without apology; he sees ‘that the elementary laws 
never apologise.’ ‘I reckon, he adds, with quaint colloquial 
arrogance, ‘ I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I plant 
my house by, after all.’ The level follows the law of its being ; 
so, unrelentingly, will he; everything, every person, is good in 
his own place and way; God is the maker of all, and all are in 
one design. For he believes in God, and that with a sort of blas- 
_ phemous security. ‘No array of terms,’ quoth he, ‘no array of 
terms can say how much at peace I am about God and about 
death.’ There certainly never was a prophet who carried things 
with a higher hand; he gives us less a body of dogmas than a 
series of proclamations by the grace of God; and language, you 
will observe, positively fails him to express how far he stands 
above the highest human doubts and trepidations. 

But next in the order of truths to a person’s sublime convic- 
tion of himself, comes the attraction of one person for another, 
and all that we mean by the word love :—. 


The dear love of man for his comrade—the attraction of friend for 
friend, 

Of the well-married husband and wife, of children and parents, 

Of city for city and land for land. 


The solitude of the most sublime idealist is broken in upon by 
other people’s faces; he sees a look in their eyes that corres- 
ponds to something in his own heart; there comes a tone in 
their voices which convicts him of a startling weakness for his 
fellow-creatures. While he is hymning the eyo and commercing 
with God and the universe, a woman goes below his window; 
and at the turn of her skirt or the colour of her eyes, Icarus is 
recalled from heaven by the run. Love is so startlingly real 
that it takes rank upon an equal footing of reality with the con- 
sciousness of personal existence, We are as heartily persuaded 
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of the identity of those we love as of our own identity. And so 
sympathy pairs with self-assertion, the two gerents of human 
life on earth ; and Whitman’s ideal man must not only be strong, 
free, and self-reliant in himself, but his freedom must be bounded 
and his strength perfected by the most intimate, eager, and long- 
suffering love for others. To some extent this is taking away 
with the left hand what has been so generously given with the 
right. Morality has been ceremoniously extruded from the 
door only to be brought in again by the window. We are told, 
on one page, to do as we please; and on the next we are sharply 
upbraided for not having done as the author pleases. We are 
first assured that we are the finest fellows in the world in our 
own right; and then it appears that we are only fine fellows in 
so far as we practise a most quixotic code of morals. The dis- 
ciple who saw himself in clear ether a moment before, is plunged 
down again among the fogs and complications of duty. And 
this is all the more overwhelming because Whitman insists not 
only on love between sex and sex and between friends of the 
same sex, but in the field of the less intense political sympathies, 
and his ideal man must not only bea generous friend but a con- 
scientious voter into the bargain. 

His method somewhat lessens the difficulty. He is not, the 
reader will remember, to tell us how good we ought to be, but 
to remind us how good we are. He is to encourage us to be free 
and kind, by proving that we are free and kind already. He 
passes our corporate life under review, to show that it is upheld 
by the very virtues of which he makes himself the advocate. 
‘There is no object so soft,’ he says somewhere in his big, plain 
way, ‘there is no object so soft but it makes a hub for the 
wheel’d universe.’ Rightly understood, it is on the softest of 
all objects, the sympathetic heart, that the wheel of society 
turns easily and securely as on a perfect axle. There is no 
room, of course, for doubt or discussion about conduct, where 
everyone is to follow the law of his being with exact compliance. 
Whitman hates doubt, deprecates discussion, and discourages to 
his utmost the craving, carping sensibilities of the conscience. 
We are to imitate, to use one of his absurd and happy phrases, 
‘the satisfaction and aplomb of animals.’ If he preaches a sort 
of ranting Christianity in morals, a fit consequent to the rant- 
ing optimism of his cosmology, it is because he declares it to be 
the original deliverance of the human heart; or at Jeast, for he 
would be honestly historical in method, of the human heart as 
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at present Christianised. His is a morality without a prohibi- 
tion; his policy is one of encouragement all round. A man 
must be a born hero to come up to Whitman’s standard in the 
practice of any of the positive virtues ; but of a negative virtue, 
such as temperance or chastity, he has so little to say, that the 
reader need not be surprised if he drops a word or two upon the 
other side. He would lay down nothing that would be a clog ; 
he would prescribe nothing that cannot be done ruddily, in a 
heat. The great point is to get people under way. To the 
faithful Whitmanite this would be justified by the belief that 
God made all and that all was good; the prophet, in this doc- 
trine, has only to cry ‘ Tally-ho,’ and mankind will break into a 
gallop on the road to El Dorado. Perhaps, to another class of 
minds, it may look like the result of the somewhat cynical re- 
flection that you will not make a kind man out of one who is 
unkind by any precepts under heaven; tempered by the belief 
that, in natural circumstances, the large majority is well dis- 
posed. Thence it would follow, that if you can only get every 
one to feel more warmly and act more courageously, the balance 
of results will be for good. 

So far, you see, the doctrine is pretty coherent as a doctrine ; 
as a picture of man’s life it is incomplete and misleading, 
although eminently cheerful. This he is himself the first to 
acknowledge; for if he is prophetic in anything, it is in his 
noble disregard of consistency. ‘Do I contradict myself?’ he 
asks somewhere; and then pat comes the answer, the best 
answer ever given in print, worthy of a sage, or rather of a 
woman: * Very well, then, I contradict myself!’ with this 
addition, not so feminine and perhaps not altogether so satisfac- 
tory: ‘ I am large—I contain multitudes.’ Life, as a matter of 
fact, partakes largely of the nature of tragedy. The gospel 
according to Whitman, even if it be not so logical, has this ad- 
vantage over the gospel according to Pangloss, that it does not 
utterly disregard the existence of temporal evil. Whitman 
accepts the fact of disease and wretchedness like an honest man ; 
and instead of trying to qualify it in the interest of his optim- 
ism, sets himself to spur people up to be helpful. He expresses 
a conviction, indeed, that all will be made up to the victims in 
the end; that ‘ what is untried and afterward’ will fail no one, 
not even ‘ the old man who has lived without purpose and feels 
it with bitterness worse than gall.’ But this is not to palliate 
our sense of what is hard or melancholy in the present. Pan- 
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glass, smarting under one of the worst things that ever was sup- 
posed to come from America, consoled himself with the reflec- 
tion that it was the price we have to pay for cochineal. And 
with that murderous parody, logical optimism and the praises 
of the best of possible worlds went irrevocably out of season 
and have been no more heard of in the mouths of reasonable men. 
Whitman spares us all allusions to the cochineal ; he treats evil 
and sorrow in a spirit almost as of welcome; as an old sea- 
dog might have welcomed the sight of the enemy’s topsails on 
the Spanish Main. There, at least, he seems to say, is something 
obvious to be done. I do not know many better things in 
literature than the brief pictures, brief and vivid like things 
seen by lightning, with which he tries to stir up the world’s 
heart upon the side of mercy. He braces us,on the one hand, 
with examples of heroic duty and helpfulness; on the other, he 
touches us with pitiful instances of people needing help. He 
knows how to make the heart beat at a brave story; to inflame 
us with just resentment over the hunted slave ; to stop our mouths 
for shame when he tells of the drunken prostitute. or all the 
afflicted, all the weak, all the wicked, a good word is said in a 
spirit which I can only call one of ultra-Christianity ; and 
however wild, however contradictory, it may be in parts, this 
at least may be said for his book, as it may be said of the 
Christian Gospels, that no one will read it, however respectable, 
but he gets a knock upon his conscience ; no one, however 
fallen, but he finds a kindly and supporting welcome. 


IV. 


Nor has he been content with merely blowing the trumpet 
for the battle of well-doing; he has given to-his precepts the 
authority of his own brave example. Naturally a grave, believing 
man, with little or no sense of humour, he has succeeded better 
in his life than in his printed performances. The spirit that 
was in him has come forth most eloquently in his actions. 
Many who have only read his poetry have been tempted to set 
him down as an ass, or even as a charlatan; but I never met 
anyone who had known him personally who did not profess a 
solid affection and respect for the man’s character. He practises 
as he professes ; he feels deeply that Christian love for all men, 
that toleration, that cheerful delight in serving others, which he 
often celebrates in literature with so small a measure of success. 
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And perhaps, out of all his writings, the best and the most 
human and convincing passages are to be found in ‘ these soil’d 
and creas’d little livraisons, each composed of a sheet or two of 
paper, folded small to carry in the pocket, and fastened with a 
pin, which he scribbled during the war by the bedsides of the 
wounded or inthe excitement of great events. They are hardly 
literature in the formal meaning of the word; he has left his 
jottings for the most part as he made them’; a homely detail, a 
word from the lips of a dying soldier, a business memorandum, 
the copy of a letter—short, straightforward to the point, with 
none of the trappings of composition ; but they breathe a pro- 
found sentiment, they give us a vivid look at one of the sides of 
life, and they make us acquainted with a man whom it is an 
honour to love. 

Whitman’s intense Americanism, his unlimited belief in the 
future of These States (as, with reverential capitals, he loves to 
call them), made the war a period of great trial to his soul. The 
new virtue, Unionism, of which he is the sole inventor, seemed 
to have fallen into premature unpopularity. All that he loved, 
hoped, or hated, hung in the balance. And the game of war 
was not only momentous to him in its issues ; it sublimated his 
spirit by its heroic displays, and tortured him intimately by the 
spectacle of its horrors. It was a theatre, it was a place of 
education, it was like a season of religious revival. He 
watched Lincoln going daily to his work; he studied and 
fraternised with young soldiery passing to the front; above all, 
he walked the hospitals, reading the Bible, distributing clean 
clothes, or apples, or tobacco ; a patient, helpful, reverend man, 
full of kind speeches. 

His memoranda of this period are almost bewildering to 
read. From one point of view they seem those of a district 
visitor ; from another, they look like the formless jottings of an 
artist in the picturesque. More than one woman, on whom I 
tried the experiment, immediately claimed the writer for a 
fellow-woman. More than one literary purist might identify 
him as a shoddy newspaper correspondent without the necessary 
faculty of style. And yet the story touches home; and if you 
are of the weeping order of mankind, you will certainly find 
your eyes fill with tears, of which you have no reason to be 
ashamed. There is only one way to characterise a work of this 
order, and that is to quote. Here is a passage from a letter 
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to a mother, unknown to Whitman, whose son died in 
hospital :— 


Frank, as far as I saw, had everything requisite in surgical treat- 
ment, nursing, etc. He had watches much of the time. He was so 
good and well-behaved, and affectionate, I myself liked him very much, 
I was in the habit of coming in afternoons and sitting by him, and he 
liked to have me—liked to put out his arm and lay his hand on my 
knee—would keep it so a long while. Toward the last he was more 
restless and flighty at night—often fancieu himself with his regiment— 
by his talk sometimes seem’d as if his feelings were hurt by being 
blamed by his officers for something he was entirely innocent of—said 

I never in my life was thought capable of such a thing, and never 
was.’ At other times he would fancy himself talking as it seem’d to 
children or such like, his relatives, I suppose, and giving them good 
advice ; would talk to them a long while. AJ] the time he was out 
of his head not one single bad word, or thought, or idea escaped him. 
It was remark’d that many a man’s conversation in his senses was not 
half so good as Frank’s delirium. 

He was perfectly willing to die—he had become very weak, and 
had suffer’d a good deal, and was perfectly resign’d, poor boy. I do 
not know his past life, but I feel as if it must have been good. At 
any rate what I saw of him here, under the mosttrying circumstances, 
with a painful wound, and among strangers, I can say that he behaved 
so brave, so composed, and so sweet and affectionate, it could not he 
surpassed. And now, like many other noble and good men, after 
serving his country as a soldier, he has yielded up his young life at 
the very outset in her service. Such things are gloomy—yet there is 
a text, ‘God doeth all things well,’ the meaning of which, after due 
time, appears to the soul. 

I thought perhaps a few words, though from a stranger, about 
your son, from one who was with him at the last, might be worth 
while, for I loved the young man, though I but saw him immediately 
to lose him. 


It is easy enough to pick holes in the grammar of this letter, 
but what are we to say of its profound goodness and tenderness? 
It is written as though he had the mother’s face before his eyes; 
and saw her wincing in the flesh at every word. And what, 
again, are we to say of its sober truthfulness, not exaggerating; 
not running to phrases, not seeking to make a hero out of what 
was only an ordinary but good and brave young man? Literary 
reticence is not Whitman’s stronghold ; and this reticence is not 
literary, but humane; it is not that of a good artist but that of 
a good man. He knew that what the mother wished to hear 
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about was Frank; and he told her about her Frank as he 
was. ) 


V. 


Something should be said of Whitman’s style, for style is 
of the essence of thinking. And where a man is so critically 
deliberate as our author, and goes solemnly about his poetry 
for an ulterior end, every indication is worth notice. He has 
chosen a rough, unrhymed, lyrical verse; sometimes instinct 
with a fine processional movement ; often so rugged and careless 
that it can only be described by saying that he has not taken 
the trouble to write prose. I believe myself that it was selected 
principally because it was easy to write, although not without 
recollections of the marching measures of some of the prose in 
our English Old Testament. According to Whitman, on the 
other hand, ‘the time has arrived to essentially break down the 
barriers of form between Prose and Poetry ... for the most 
cogent purposes of those great inland states, and for Texas, and 
California, and Oregon.’ <A statement which is among the 
happiest achievements of American humour. He calls his verses 
‘recitatives, in easily followed allusion to a musical form. 
‘Easily-written, loose-fingered chords,’ he cries, ‘I feel the 
thrum of your climax and close.’ Too often, I fear, he is the 
only one who can perceive the rhythm; and in spite of Mr. 
Swinburne, a great part of his work considered as verses is 
poor bald stuff. Considered, not as verse, but as speech, a great 
part of it is full of strange and admirable merits. The right 
detail is seized; the right word, bold and trenchant, is thrust 
into its place. Whitman has small regard to literary decencies, 
and is totally free from literary timidities. He is neither afraid 
of being slangy nor of being dull; nor, let me add, of being 
ridiculous. The result is a most surprising compound of plain 
grandeur, sentimental affectation, and downright nonsense. It 
would be useless to follow his detractors and give instances of 
how bad he can be at his worst; and perhaps it would be not 
much wiser to give extracted specimens of how happily he can 
write when he is at his best. These come in to most advantage 
in their own place ; owing something, it may be, to the off-set 
of their curious surroundings. And one thing is certain, that no 
one can appreciate Whitman’s excellences until he has grown 
accustomed to his faults. Until you are content to pick 
poetry out of bis pages almost as you must pick it out of a 
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Greek play in Bohn’s translation, your gravity will be continually 
upset, your ears perpetually disappointed, and the whole book 
will be no more to you than a particularly fragrant production 
by the Poet Close. 

A writer of this uncertain quality was, perhaps, unfortunate 
in taking for thesis the beauty of the world as it now is, not 
only on the hill-tops but in the factory; not only by the har- 
bour full of stately ships, but in the magazine of the hopelessly 
prosaic hatter. To show beauty in common things is the work 
of the rarest tact. It is not to be done by the wishing. It is 
easy to posit as a theory, but to bring it home to men’s minds 
is the problem of literature, and is only accomplished by rare 
talent, and in comparatively rare instances. To bid the whole 
world stand and deliver, with a dogma in one’s right hand by 
way of pistol; to cover reams of paper in a galloping, head- 
strong vein; to cry louder and louder over everything as it 
comes up, and make no distinction in one’s enthusiasm over the 
most incomparable matters ; to prove one’s entire want of sym- 
pathy for the jaded, literary palate, by calling, not a spade a 
spade, but a hatter a hatter, in a lyrical apostrophe; this, in 
spite of all the airs of inspiration, is not the way to do it. It 
may be very wrong, and very wounding to a respectable branch 
of industry, but the word ‘ hatter’ cannot be used seriously in 
emotional verse ; not to understand this, is to have no literary , 
tact ; and I would, for his own sake, that this were the only 
inadmissible expression with which Whitman had bedecked his 
pages. The book teems with similar comicalities; and, to a 
reader who is determined to take it from that side only, pre- 
sents a perfect carnival of fun. 

A good deal of this is the result of theory playing its usual 
vile trick upon the artist. It is because he is a Democrat that 
Whitman must have in the hatter. If you may say Admiral, he 
reasons, Why may you not say Hatter? One man is as good as 
another, and it is the business of the * great poet ’ to show poetry 
in the life of the one as well as the other. A most incontrover- 
‘tible sentiment surely, and one which nobody would think of 
controverting, where—and here is the point—where any beauty 
has been shown. But how, where that is not the case? where 
the hatter is simply introduced, as God made him and as his 
fellow-men have miscalled him, at the crisis of a high-flown 
rhapsody? And what are we to say, where a man of Whitman’s 
notable capacity for putting things in a bright, picturesque, and 
novel way, simply gives up the attempt, and indulges, with ap- 
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parent exultation, in an inventory of trades or implements, with 
no more colour or coherence than so many index-words out of a 
dictionary? I do not know that we can say anything, but that 
it is a prodigiously amusing exhibition for a line or so. The 
worst of it is, that Whitman must have known better. The 
man is a great critic, and, so far as I can make out, a good one ; 
and how much criticism does it require to know that capitula- 
tion is not description, or that fingering on a dumb keyboard, 
with whatever show of sentiment and execution, is not at all the 
same thing as discoursing music? I wish I could believe he 
was quite honest with us; but, indeed, who was ever quite 
honest who wrote a book for a purpose? It is a flight beyond 
the reach of human magnanimity. 

One other point, where his means failed him, must be touched 
upon, however shortly. In his desire to accept all facts loyally 
and simply, it fell within his programme to speak at some length 
and with some plainness on what is, for I really do not know 
what reason, the most delicate of subjects. Seeing in that one 
of the most serious and interesting parts of life, he was aggrieved 
that it should be looked upon as ridiculous or shameful. No 
one speaks of maternity with his tongue in his cheek; and 
Whitman made a bold push to set the sanctity of fatherhood 
beside the sanctity of motherhood, and introduce this also 
among the things that can be spoken of without either a blush 
ora wink. But the Philistines have been too strong; and, to 
say truth, Whitman has rather played the fool. We may be 
thoroughly conscious that his end is improving; that it would 
be a good thing if a window were opened on these close priva- 
cies of life; that on this subject, as on all others, he now and 
then lets fall a pregnant saying. But we are not satisfied. We 
feel that he was not the man for so difficult an enterprise. He 
loses our sympathy in the character of a poet by attracting too 
much of our attention in that of-a Bull ina China Shop. And 
where, by a little more art, we might have been solemnised our- 
selves, it is too often Whitman alone who is solemn in the face 
of an audience somewhat indecorously amused. 


VI. 


Lastly, as most important, after all, to human beings in our 
disputable state, what is that higher prudence which was to be 
the aim and issue of these deliberate productions ? 
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Whitman is too clever to slip into a succinct formula. If 
he could have adequately said his say in a single proverb, it is 
to be presumed he would not have put himself to the trouble of 
writing several volumes. It was his. programme to state as 
much as he could of the world with all its contradictions, and 
leave the upshot with God who planned it. What he has made of 
the world and the world’s meanings is to be found at large in his 
poems. These altogether give his answers to the problems of 
belief and conduct ; in many ways righteous and high-spirited, 
in some ways loose and contradictory. And yet there are two 
passages from the preface to the ‘Leaves of Grass’ which do 
pretty well condense his teaching on all essential points, and 
yet preserve a measure of his spirit. 


‘ This is what you shall do,’ he says in the one, ‘love the earth, 
and sun, and animals, despise riches, give alms to everyone that asks, 
stand up for the stupid and crazy, devote your income and labour to 
others, hate tyrants, argue not concerning God, have patience and in- 
dulgence towards the people, take off your hat to nothing known or 
unknown, or to any man or number of men ; go freely with powerful 
uneducated persons, and with the young, and mothers of families, 
read these leaves (his own works) in the open air every season of 
every year of your life ; re-examine all you have been told at school or 
church, or in any book, and dismiss whatever insults your own soul.’ 


‘The prudence of the greatest poet,’ he adds in the othe:— 
and the greatest poet is, of course, himself— 


knows that the young man who composedly perilled his life and 
lost it, has done exceeding well for himself; while the man who has 
not perilled his life, and retains it to old age in riches and ease, has 
perhaps achieved nothing for himself worth mentioning ; and that 
only that person has no great prudence to learn, who has learnt to 
prefer real long-lived things, and favours body and soul the same, 
and perceives the indirect surely following the direct, and what evil 
or good he does leaping onward and waiting to meet him again—and 
who in his spirit, in any emergency whatever, neither hurries or 
avoids death. 


The Christian and what I may call the anti-Christian ele- 
ments are curiously intermingled in these extracts, but not so 
curiously as in other places in his works. Indeed, what I have 
quoted contains the expression of only the more respectable 
among his doctrines, although these are also the most charac- 
teristic in the deeper sense. Any reader who bears in mind 
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Whitman’s own advice and ‘ dismisses whatever insults his own 
soul ’ will find plenty that is bracing, brightening, and chasten- 
ing to reward him for a little patience at first. It seems hardly 
possible that any being should get evil from so healthy a book 
as the ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ which is simply comical wherever it 
falls short of nobility; but if there be any such, who cannot 
both take and leave, who cannot let a single opportunity pass 
by without some unworthy and unmanly thought, I should have 
as great difficulty, and neither more nor less, in recommending 
the works of Whitman as in lending them Shakespeare, or 
letting them go abroad outside of the grounds of a private 
asylum. 


Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 
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THE NEW BULGARIA. 


Ir would be idle to discuss the future of the territories whose 
limits have been prescribed with so much apparent wisdom by 
the Treaty of Berlin, were it not for the fact that there exist 
certain boundaries in the nature of the population, and not on 
the maps traced by modern diplomats—frontiers which must 
stand whatever the remote solution of the Eastern Question 
may be. The virtual limits of Bulgaria are the most impor- 
tant of these boundaries. It is no new idea, this separation 
of the fairest portion of the Balkan peninsula from the broad 
territory under the mistaken misrule of the followers of Ma- 
homet. Granted that this separation has been encouraged, its 
possibility made public, and the flame of open revolt kindled 
in the hearts of the people through Russian agency, and by any 
means whatever, it is nevertheless true that the event was as 
certain in the course of time as that the planets revolve in their 
orbits ; for the forces at work in the great scheme of modern 
civilisation give as logical results as the laws of the solar system. 
Within these boundaries lived a people, complex in its com- 
position, but with attributes common to its units, which distin- 
guished it from the race governing it. These attributes are 
exactly those which belong to a progressive people, and are 
wanting in an apathetic and conservative people; and herein 
lie the right, the reason, and the certainty of this separation 
of territory. By the dictates of the Treaty of Berlin there is 
established a Principality of Bulgaria with a southern boundary 
of the Balkan range, and a Turkish Province of Eastern Roumelia 
with an irregular southern boundary, the position of which has 
been determined by no very plain principles, but seems rather 
to have been decided upon as a sort of compromise between the 
facts of Kiepert’s ethnographical map, the rights of the Bul- 
garians as demanded by the Russian Government by virtue of 
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successful warfare, and the protests of the Sublime Porte. 
Although the Principality and the Province as arranged by 
the Treaty of Berlin may be under separate governments and 
be known by different names, their best interests will always 
be identical ; for diplomatic dictates and the efforts of a despotic 
government are powerless to crush out the spirit of enlightened 
progress which has taken a firm hold in both territories, and 
will bear fruit in the near future. This New Bulgaria as thus 
formed of Old Bulgaria and part of Roumelia, divided, as it is, 
into Principality and Province, must virtually be considered as 
a whole, because for the whole has the one great fact been 
accomplished—separation from the direct supremacy of the 
Sultan. The details of internal government, the progress of 
the inhabitants in the arts of civilisation, and indeed the future 
of the whole country, are entirely dependent on this one great 
bond of union, which is stronger than all the dividing lines 
imposed by the Congress. 

Ever since the beginning of history the Balkan peninsula 
has been a tilting-ground for warlike people. From the walls 
of Trajan in the Dobrudscha to the tumuli of the Philippopolis 
valley, are to be seen traces of the conflicts of all ages, for its fair 
valleys and fertile hillsides have tempted countless hostile in- 
cursions. Successive conquests have stunted the growth of its 
people; and only the inexhaustible resources of the land have 
kept 1ts charms fresh through the darkness of centuries. Now 
that light is let in at last, the world watches, with anxious in- 
terest, the first steps of the new member of the European family 
as it takes its place in the ranks of civilised nations. New 
Bulgaria is a territory of wonderful richness of soil, and is well 
populated with a highly productive people. It has two seaports, 
several large,and many flourishing towns, an important extent 
of the right bank of the Danube, several hundred miles of sea- 
coast, one railway, and two branches of another. With all 
these material advantages the nation would make itself, were 
it not for the great difficulty of the multiplicity of races—a 
difficulty to be met and overcome only by wise and liberal 
legislation. 

It would be an excusable inference that, after two years of 
continuous discussion in the public press of the state of affairs in 
European Turkey, the public would be thoroughly enlightened 
as to the character of the people who inhabit the country. But 
the more testimony is taken on the subject, the greater is the 
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task of sifting out the truth. There are, indeed, a great many 
reasons why the information, comprehensive and detailed as it 
may be, is so often contradictory as to be quite valueless. 
First of all, perhaps, is journalistic enterprise at fault, its 
first principle being to sacrifice strict truth to the tastes of sub- 
scribers, and simple narration to the profits of sensation. Then, 
besides the difficulties of language, in themselves sufficient to 
prevent the most acute observer who is not a master of Oriental 
tongues from acquiring accurate impressions of the people, 
there is the great stumbling-block which all commissions and 
investigators meet with, namely, the character of the witnesses 
who are called upon to testify. In an ordinary court of justice 
a witness is forced to support his word by an oath, which is con- 
sidered binding enough to secure the truth, and there is, in 
addition to the moral obligation, the fear of the penalty of the 
law to counteract the temptation to perjury. In European 
Turkey witnesses have been heard and their testimony trans- 
mitted to the European governments, when, although many 
lives were at stake and the dearest interests of a whole people 
hung in the balance, the simplest precautions were not taken 
to guarantee the statements, and everything pointed to the 
probability that these people were graduating their information 
according to the state of mind of their questioner. English 
consular reports on the state of affairs in Turkey have been 
written by gentlemen above the reproach of dishonesty, but 
who, from life-long residence in the country and intimate rela- 
tions with the ruling class, have grown so nearly identified with 
the Turk in public sentiment and national pride that they can 
only look through his spectacles in politics, while they may 
have all the loathing of the Christian gentleman for the barbaric 
side of the Turkish character. They will tell you that the 
polished facets of the half-cut jewel shine the brighter for 
the surrounding portion which has not felt the wheel, and, 
blinded by the recognition of undeniable virtues, they will not 
unwillingly condone most crying faults. In their enthusiasm to 
collect information they forget to examine whether the witnesses 
are disinterested and otherwise likely to tell the truth; they 
forget that one of the prominent points of the shrewdness of 
the Oriental is the ready manner in which he gauges his 
answers according to his marvellously quick conception of the 
disposition of his interrogator. With all their zeal to get at the 
truth, they have, from the very fact of their well-known partisan- 
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ship, never been in a position to obtain correct information. 
The perfect uniformity of the testimony proves that it was all 
written in a sympathetic ink, which only leaves a mark where 
the accord is perfect. No more complete proof of the bias of 
the testimony is needed than the language of the reports sub- 
mitted to Parliament, in which phrases, ‘I learn on the best 
authority, and ‘I have from the mouth of a reliable witness,’ 
occur continually; and ‘I myself saw’ is never found. In a 
recent report of one of the consuls, there is printed a long state- 
ment of a Turkish woman who, with several others, was said to 
have been violated and otherwise ill-treated by the Bulgarians. 
It is hardly worth while to question the probability of the 
story, considering the state of the country and the character 
of the inhabitants. But it is well to remember that it is a 
necessary part of the programme now to prove that the Bul- 
garians are committing atrocities; and it is entertaining to 
recall the character of the testimony given when the Russians 
were before the tribunal. After General Gourko’s raid across 
the Balkans in the summer of 1877, a respectable old Turk—a 
‘reliable witness ’—presented himself before a consul who was 
visiting the Tundja valley to investigate the truth of the 
alleged Russian atrocities there, and declared that his daughter 
fell to the lot of General Gourko in person, and received at 
his hands the same barbarous treatment that the above-men- 
tioned Turkish woman had complained of. Everyone, of course, 
ridiculed the story, although the most careful details, even to 
the description of General Gourko, were supplied by the imagi- 
native Turk. It was afterwards found out that the old man’s 
daughter did not support the complaint. A little incident will 
show how correspondents may believe what they wish to believe, 
and be honest all the time. After the same trans-Balkan raid 
some of the correspondents with the Russian army brought 
forward as proofs of the barbarity of the Turks, among other 
revolting facts, the story of a little Bulgarian girl, whom 
they had found dead, nailed naked toa gate. This tale natu- 
rally excited public feeling against the Turks more than any 
other of the inhuman incidents recorded. It never occurred 
to any one, however, to ask how the correspondents knew it 
was not a Turkish child. In fact, it would have been almost 
impossible for them to tell to which race the child belonged, 
were she clothed or naked, and quite beyond their powers to 
distinguish in simply riding past the body, as they reported 
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themselves to have done. In the indiscriminate slaughter that 
took place on the approach of the Russians, it might well have 
been of either race. The infamous practices of the Oriental 
irregular soldiery need no proof—they are well known ; and the 
Bulgarians might claim unparalleled virtues if they resisted all 
the evils of bad company. I have been much surprised at see- 
ing a Bulgarian, who led me to examine the bodies of his mur- 
dered countrymen, jump brutally upon the body of an old man 
lying among the corpses, and whose fate I deplored, believing 
him to be a Bulgarian. Nor was my astonishment less at being 
told on several occasions by the Bulgarians that some bodies 
with crosses slashed on the breast were Turkish, and that the 
Bulgarians were the proud authors of the barbarity. It would 
never have occurred to me to doubt for an instant that the 
bodies were Bulgarian if it had not been for the story of the little 
Kezanlik girl. All this goes to show the kind of surround- 
ings in which anyone finds himself who thinks to form an 
opinion of the people of Bulgaria, or to investigate their con- 
dition. It indeed gives grounds for the assurance that the real 
nature of the people will never be thoroughly known until 
their political freedom has been long enough established to test 
them on the infallible touchstone of the record of self-govern- 
ment. 

Of the many races represented in New Bulgaria, the Bul- 
garian proper is probably the least interesting, and at the same 
time the least understood. Friends and enemies of both Greeks 
and Turks find certain points on which they may agree about 
each of these nationalities ; but so much has been written against 
the Bulgarians on the one hand, and their good qualities have 
been described with such injudicious eloquence on the other, that 
it is amatter of constantly increasing difficulty to place them in 
a just light asa people or a race. When the Russians crossed 
the Danube, the Bulgarians met them with every expression of 
fraternal welcome, but the affectionate diminutive Bratoushka, 
or ‘ Dear little brother,’ always on the lips of the peasants, was 
in reality little more than the echo of their well-learned lesson 
that the Russians were their long looked-for deliverers, and in a 
very short time this word came to be in common use in the Rus- 
sian army as a disdainful nickname of the native—a synonym 
of the most sordid, ignorant, and: stupid of human beings. 
This sudden fall of the Bulgarian in the good opinion of the 
Russians is easily accounted for. It was doubly unfortunate, 
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because it rapidly and effectively destroyed the faith of the 
Russian in the noble and disinterested purpose of the war, and 
also had the effect of germinating a widely spread distrust and 
dislike of the Bulgarian among those who were earliest enlisted 
in his behalf by motives of philanthropy and human sympathy. 
In a word, the war became speedily divested of the romantic 
halo of a modern crusade which it certainly had at first in 
the eyes of the mass of the invaders, and those who were 
loudest in their declarations of sympathy with the oppressed 
soon grew to be his most violent denunciators. In truth, the 
Bulgarian peasant has nothing of the hero in him; he has 
made no great effort for freedom, for he cannot conceive of 
patriotism. He is ignorant and debased, has no ambition or 
aspirations beyond his present material welfare, and has, per- 
haps, nothing except the great birthright of every human being 
to entitle him to citizenship under a popular government. Still 
he can satisfy one more of the ordinary conditions of citizenship 
than the Russian serf or the American negro could at his 
emancipation—he can pay taxes to support his government, for 
he is a property holder. Given the latter qualification, and we 
have the starting-point for the development of the model 
citizen. It will scarcely be denied that the condition of the 
Bulgarian peasant under the Turkish rule was in many respects 
superior to that of any other European of the same class. He 
had plenty to eat and drink and wear, and buried his yearly 
gains in solid coin under his fireplace. The reason why he had 
no luxuries was not because he desired them and could not 
afford them, but because he did not know them. His taxes 
were unjustly and capriciously collected, but he became rich in 
spite of this because he did not serve in the army, and tilled his 
own fields with tireless industry and without interruption. He had 
his own language, and was not only unmolested in his religion, 
but his piety was respected,sometimes even encouraged. For 
example, in several of the large mosques which were originally 
churches, the Christians were permitted to perform mass at the 
altars which still remained undisturbed within the enclosure 
sacred to the Prophet. The peasant’s wants were few and easily 
satisfied ; his habits were extremely simple, and his life passed 
between his flocks and his fields in a succession of years of well- 
rewarded labour, with the one blight of the government that 
was over him. The details of his oppression have been so often 
described that it would be superfluous to recount them here. It 
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is sufficient that, debased and degraded—whether by centuries 
of tyranny, or by the limitations of his own nature, it matters 
little—-he had not vitality enough to straighten his limbs pre- 
paratory to throwing off the yoke that galled him. Under the 
Turks he was patient, submissive, peace-loving, and industrious, 
in every way a valuable element of the population where it was 
most mixed, and absolutely speaking an exemplary peasant. If 
the war has taught him lessons of cruelty and vice, and we are to 
believe the worst stories told of him, we can still find parallels 
to his conduct in modern wars between civilised nations; only 
the horrible incidents of human depravity which in their season 
shocked the world soon become hidden by the charitable veil 
of a long perspective. 

Language, religion, industry and frugality are the only 
common possessions of the Bulgarians of the various dis- 
tricts of the Balkan peninsula; for the inhabitants of one 
section are as widely different from those of another in type 
of face and figure, and in mental mould, as the people on 
either side the Alpine frontier. The Bulgarians north of the 
Balkans may be as easily distinguished from the inhabitants of 
Roumelia as the typical Venetian from the typical Neapolitan ; 
only the general harmony is more perfect on account of almost 
complete identity of speech. The peasants along the Danube 
have sluggish intellects, disagreeable dispositions, are brutal 
and repulsive in type, and bear in most respects unfavourable 
comparison with the peasants of the Balkans and Roumelia be- 
yond. Indeed, the people seem to improve in quality of dis- 
tinguishing traits in proportion as the latitude diminishes. The 
peasant of the region of Plevna and the Lom, by his sordidness 
and brutality, brought disgrace to the name of the whole race 
which had been held up before Europe as eminently worthy the 
sympathy of all fair-thinking men. The public mind is less 
receptive of corrections than of first assertions, and refuses to 
distinguish between the hog-herds of the Danube flats and the 
woolweavers of the Tundja valley. Volumes of refuting facts 
would not correct the impression that one Bulgarian means all 
Bulgarians. The popular picture of a Bulgarian is a savage, 
repulsive-looking man, dressed in the coarsest homespun cut in 
half-Turkish fashion, standing before a mud hut crowded with 
dirty women and children, and dispensing at enormous prices 
the smallest measurefuls from his overflowing bins, and the 
poorest selections from his crowded flocks to the starving 
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soldier or the half-famished correspondent. Far away in 
one of the deepest glens of the Balkans, three days’ ride 
from a railway, and one whole day’s ride from a chaussée, 
I have seen a knot of as bright-appearing, smartly-dressed 
men as one would find in almost any town of the same 
size in Europe, standing at the entrance to the village to 
welcome the general of the advancing army. In their houses 
were comfort, plenty, and a generous hospitality. Both pictures 
are correct, but the lines of the latter show how the former may 
be redrawn after a few years of new life, for where spontaneous 
growth is possible cultivation will secure rich harvests. Wher- 
ever liberal education has left its mark—in Elena and Tirnova 
on the northern slope of the Balkans, in Sofia and Samakov, 
Philippopolis and the towns of the Tundja valley on the south— 
hundreds of young men are at present growing up, who, by the 
freshness of their enthusiasm and the fervency of their patrio- 
tism, are sure to exercise a healthy influence on their country- 
men. Roberts’ College in Constantinople sends home every year 
many well-trained young men who teach in the schools with 
success, and serve as media of popular enlightenment. The 
labours of the American missionaries have, as I believe they 
would readily confess, never been so well repaid by conversion 
to the Protestant faith as by the advancement of the people in 
general knowledge, and by the education of their special pupils. 
Among the most prominent of the cultivated youth of Bulgaria 
are the pupils of the American missionaries, and they will hold 
their rank beside the young men of any nation who have had no 
greater advantages for intellectual development. Besides the 
assertion of the missionaries and other instructors that the 
Bulgarian learns readily and assimilates ideas, especially those 
of a practical nature, with great eagerness, there are plenty of 
proofs that he is capable of rapid development, for there are 
many natives who have come out of the ranks and taken a high 
place among their fellow-men. But the quality of their dis- 
position to excel seems not to be of the florid kind. It is rare 
enough to find a prodigy among them; and the extraordinary 
scintillation of brilliant talents which promised so much for the 
emancipated negro of America, and has occasionally raised a 
fine specimen of the race to some of the highest offices of the 
land, is seldom met with among Slavs, and is certainly almost 
unknown among Bulgarians. This will count against them 
in the competition of races, as the low standard of their in- 
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dustry has hitherto done. The railways of European Turkey, 
with the exception of the line in Macedonia, were built 
almost entirely by Italians, and the report of the contractors 
is that they found the Bulgarian peasant incapable of the work 
because he required too much overseeing to make him follow the 


- marks of the engineers ; he was not accustomed to precision, and 


could not learn it. The Macedonian line was built by natives 
who, largely Greek in their composition, competed successfully 
with the Italians, and drove them off the field. As the 
Bulgarians are satisfied with one-third the wages au Italian 
railway labourer expects, the experience of the railway contrac- 
tors would appear to refute the testimony of the missionaries, 
were it not for the fact that Bulgarian workmen have con- 
structed the highways, which are as well built as any,in Europe. 
The real kernel of the question is that the Bulgarian brought 
up as a farm labourer had little temptation to leave his fields 
to engage in a novel task which promised brief occupation at 
the best. The floating Italian population and the mobile Greek 
half-bred race of Macedonia take kindly to any work which is 
paid according to the amount performed; but the Bulgarian 
wisely prefers to trust to the revenues of his own farm and 
flocks, and is too much of a husbandman to neglect his own 
chosen occupation. It needs but a single glance at a Bulgarian 
and a Turkish village to show which of these two races is the 
more thrifty and enterprising. On the one side a certain rude 
skill is constantly employed in bettering the buildings and 
perfecting the farm. There is every appearance of thrift in 
the well-rounded stacks and the hoards of provisions in store. 
The churches are in good repair, and some of them enclose 
a goodly collection of Byzantine pictures and rich wood 
carvings. The Turkish village, or the part of the mixed town 
occupied by the Turks, is noticeable at once from a general 
appearance of decay. The buildings are falling to pieces, every- 
thing looks superannuated, the mosques are half ruined, and 
the farmyards bear witness of the neglect of the farmer. The 
same picture of decay is seen at every point where there is a 
trace of Turkish management. The finely constructed, broad 
macadamised highways are gullied and furrowed, while weeds 
and grass hide the piles of broken stone long since prepared to 
mend the road. When bridges have fallen in, the accident has 
been attributed to dismet, and therefore the damage has never 
been repaired. Large stone fountains, some of them with con- 
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siderable architectural pretensions, are placed at short intervals 
along the highways. Neglected for years, many of them are in 
complete ruin, while in very few does the water run in the 
channel originally designed for it. All over the country are 
plainly visible the signs of the slow decline of the one race 
and the equally slow but persistent progress of the other ; 
and the future of the Turks in the New Bulgaria has long 
been as plainly written as the fate of the North American 
Indians. 

At present the Turkish population of New Bulgaria is very 
small. The larger part of the territory has been overrun by 
Russian troops, and the fear of the Giaour and the commands of 
the pashas have compeiled nearly the whole of the Turkish in- 
habitants to leave their villages and take to the road, in hopes 
of finding refuge under the immediate protection of the Sultan. 
The number of refugees cannot be accurately estimated, for 
many thousands have been sent into Asia Minor, the large 
cities are crowded with them, and remnants of the 80,000 who 
dispersed into the Rhodope mountains on the advance of the 
army of General Gourko along the road to Adrianople, and are 
still resisting the Russians, form only one of a number of 
immense bands living in camps. A few of the refugees have 
reoccupied their farms since the war, but probably the great 
majority never will. Fear of the Bulgarians is often alleged 
as the principal reason why Turkish peasants do not re-enter 
their villages, but in reality this fear does not exist. They are 
unable to return because they are without means of subsistence 
or transportation. No doubt the war has created a feeling of 
hostility between the races which never took form before. 
Nevertheless, even during the closing scenes of the conflict, 
refugee trains composed of both Turks and Bulgarians have 
come into the cities to seek protection from marauders, and 
they have camped together-in the-yards of the mosques in 
perfectly amicable relations with each other. The Turkish 
peasant is peaceable and unoffending, does not take kindly to 
agriculture, has hitherto been far behind in his competition » 
with the Bulgarians on account of the heavy conscription, 
but will be no worse off with a change of government. There 
is no reason why the Turk should not be a good citizen under 
a liberal Christian government. Mahometan subjects of the 
Czar fought side by side with Christians, for there were a large 
number of Tartars and Circassians among the Russian Cossacks. 
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The condition of the Mahometans under the new government 
will not be as much changed as that of the Bulgarians. The 
latter will, no doubt, find the new taxes much more burden- 
some than the tithes of the Turks, and the draft on the 
male population a new kind of oppression which they will be 
slow to understand. But if the Roumanian army system 
be adopted, as the best fitted for an agricultural population, 
it will be neither so burdensome nor distasteful, as to be 
considered a serious drawback to the material progress of the 
citizen. 

Besides the army system, the Bulgarians have ‘many other 
lessons to learn from the Roumanians with whom they are in 
close contact, and whose presence may not be regarded as an 
insignificant factor in the question of the near future of New 
Bulgaria. They have intermingled with the Bulgarians toa 
great extent along the Danube, and have penetrated beyond the 
Balkans into the southern limits of Roumelia and Macedonia. 
This is not, however, an example of the common intermingling 
of frontier peoples, where the interests of industry and trade 
attract equally from either side, but rather an illustration of 
the character of the Roumanian. Under the almost feudal 
tyranny of the Boyars the lot of the Roumanian peasant was 
miserable, and, driven by Bohemian instincts and natural love 
of freedom, he pushed his way across the frontiers in every 
direction where other peasants, less tenacious of the soil, could 
be forced from their plantations by the intruder’s patient labour 
and consistent frugality. Away through the great basin of 
Transylvania beyond the Carpathians, along the Danube and up 
the rivers into the heart of the immense Hungarian plains, 
through the rugged valleys of Serbia on the west, and the lowlands 
bordering the Black Sea on the east, the Roumanian has every- 
where worked his way and gained a foothold. In Transylvania 
his presence is not looked upon with equanimity. There he has 
quietly shouldered the Magyar from his possessions, and yearly 
becomes of more importance in the land. His sturdy thrift is 
more than a match for the active intellect of the Hungarian, 
whose reckless habits soon leave him a prey to his enterprising 
and much-detested neighbour. What he is in his own country 
has been sufficiently shown during the recent war. To the eye 
of the stranger he bears no more outward evidences of civilisa- 
tion than the Bulgarian. Dark-skinned and wild-eyed, with 
the same costume that his ancestors wore in Trajan’s time, he 
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looks quite as savage as his neighbours. Yet he is much further 
on than he was a generation ago in spite of his pigtail and 
mocassins, and when he became a citizen the saying ‘ Stupid as 
a Wallachian’ was as common as the general epithet applied to 
the Bulgarian now; then his condition was infinitely worse, for 
he was impoverished by the extravagance of his masters, and the 
product of his labour brought him no reward. This generation 
has the beginning of a literature, excellent schools and public 
institutions, and an efficient army which has done admirable 
service in throwing off the bonds of the Turk, and enjoys alto- 
gether an encouraging prospect for the future. The Bulga- 
rians as a race have better material and higher capacities for 
the encouragement of all these branches of civilisation. Their 
weakness consists in their inability to lead themselves as the 
Roumanians have done. Even the iatter have to thank the 
vicious tastes of the Boyars, who indulged in a shallow imita- 
tion of the depravity of European society, for the introduction 
of the spirit of progress, which in the course of time has made 
the country what it is. There is no danger that the Roumanians 
will repeat their Trans-Carpathian experience on the south side 
of the Danube ; the Bulgarian is too closely bound to the soil 
to be crowded out of the country. But the intercourse which 
was always lively between the two countries will be greatly 
increased now, and civilisation of the one must also influence 
the other. 

The Bulgarians have to do with another people whose posi- 
tion in the country, high as it always has been both by natural 
rights and natural superiority, is now of still greater importance 
by virtue of the change of government. This is the Greek 
population, which, though far weaker than the Bulgarian in 
numbers, more than equals it in real power. The Greeks are 
destined to be the lever which, with the fulcrum of education 
and commercial enterprise, is to advance the whole mass. Before 
the separation of the Bulgarian from the Greek Church there 
was a much more successful system of education than there is 
now. Greek schools were established in almost every town, and 
the pupils were largely Bulgarian. In those days the Bul- 
garian, when asked what nationality he belonged to, always 
answered that he was a Greek. When he insisted upon his 
distinct church, he insisted upon his distinct nationality, and 
many took their children out of the schools. But to this day 
the wealthy Bulgarians educate their children in tle Gre. 
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schools, and in each of the large cities there is a flourishing 
Greek gymnasium, a large proportion of whose pupils are 
Bulgarians. As the Greeks are natural traders, so are they 
natural educators. Pride of race and devoted patriotic senti- 
ment keep alive their enthusiasm in the latter occupation, as 
i love of gain and the excitement of trade make them enterpris- 
: ing merchants. Everywhere in the East where there is any- 
thing to buy and sell the Greek merchant is found. The large 
| Danube towns are colonies of them, and every port of the 
j Balkan peninsula is kept alive by their activity. There are 
differences of opinion about the personal character of the Greeks; 
no doubt they have been much slandered, but there is a unani- 
mous voice in declaring them to be an energetic pushing race, 
sure to promote the interests of commerce, to stimulate in- 
dustry, and to encourage education wherever they go. An 
exact quantitative analysis of the composition of the population 
of New Bulgaria would undoubtedly give results surprisingly 
in favour of the Greeks. In Bulgaria proper they are less pro- 
minent, except in the large cities, which are much more Greek 
than Bulgarian; but in Eastern Roumelia, as in fact every- 
where south of the Balkans, they stamp their character on the 
population to a remarkable degree. Indeed, the lines are so 
closely drawn that they are sometimes to all purposes identical, 
and probably many of the Bulgarians of to-day were pure Greeks 
a century ago. 

f Then, too, the Greeks, who have always acted in the capa- 
j city of middle men, have long had a habit of denationalising 
themselves for the sake of trade, and during the last few 
| years, when the Bulgarian has begun to indulge in some faint 
| pride of race, the Greek grain traders have been obliged 
to call themselves Bulgarians to make anything like good terms 
with the farmers. Personally Greeks and Bulgarians are on 
friendly terms, although the former hold themselves much the 
higher on account of their boasted superiority of race and 
| education. There have been, however, a few cases of open rup- 
ture between them; one of the most violent, the massacre in 
Albania a few years ago, having been brought about by a dif- 
ference of religious opinion, the result of the separation of the 
two churches. In general, they live on terms of perfect cor- 
diality ; the Greek is always ready to turn the industry of the 
Bulgarian to his own profit, and gains on most occasions through 
the exercise of his finer wit. There is an occasional outburst 
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of Bulgarian exclusiveness which takes the form of an attempt 
to draw the lines between the two races more strongly by 
one means or another, but the Greeks always have one great 
argument in their favour—capital. ‘They own the finest houses, 
the largest shops, employ the most labourers, and in broad terms 
govern the country with their capital, as they direct its advance- 
ment largely by their education. Whatever may be the claims 
of the Bulgarians, there is one thing certain—they cannot get 
on without the Greeks, neither can they compete with them. If 
the one have the virtues of a good citizen, as he doubtless has, 
he has not yet developed the capacity of a leader, and lacks the 
very points of character which make the success of the other. 
He cannot be beaten on his ground—agriculture, but he is a 
child in trade, an infant in education, and is not yet born in 
government. The Greek is an adult in all three, and no primary 
legislation is possible in New Bulgaria which does not recognise 
this. Even under the Turks the Greeks held the highest offices, 
‘and the Sultan always made it the interest of those he had about 
him to be faithful, although they were his enemies. What power 
can prevent the Greeks from having much their own way in New 
Bulgaria? It is not altogether certain that the Russians have 
not lost their cause with the Bulgarians—it is popularly lost at 
all events—and there is no shadow of a doubt but that the 
Greeks will do their utmost to counteract Russian influence 
in New Bulgaria. We may leave them alone for that. With 
the prospect of a great Greek empire constantly before their 
eyes—a vision of enchanting brilliancy always in the mind of 
every true Greek—they will work consistently and devotedly to 
thisend. The Turks kept their supremacy by force, and dege- 
nerated in the abundance of their success. The Greeks keep 
their supremacy by the quality of their natural gifts and 
acquirements, and a condition of their existence is progress. In 
the peaceful struggle for the mastery there is no question as to 
the relations of the two races in the immediate future ; and if we 
look beyond the shattered screen that hides the rottenness of the 
Turkish Empire, and see how feeble is its hold on European 
soil, the prediction comes unbidden that a few years’ time will 
show how much more the Russians gained for the Greeks than 
they did for themselves or the Bulgarians, 

If these outlines of the chief elements of the mixed popu- 
lation of the New Bulgaria be correct, there is every ground 
for confidence in the establishment of a satisfactory govern- 
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ment. The first experiment will not be without a multitude of 
difficulties, for the government will have to deal with problems 
which puzzle the leaders of most enlightened nations. But if it 
succeeds in placing the country in the rank to which its im- 
portance as a productive land would long since have assigned it 
had it not been for the exhausting burden of a race of rulers who 
consumed what they did not produce or supply the equivalent 
of, the gain will be more than commensurate with the great 
waste of the war, the price paid for the resurrection of Bulgaria. 
Hitherto there have been few inducements to tempt immigration. 
Capitalists have stood at arm’s length and handed in their con- 
tributions towards the internal improvement of the country in 
the hope of receiving extraordinary rewards, secured by mort- 
gages on the garden of Eastern Europe ; but few agriculturists 
have ventured to leave the safe retreats of the western farm- 
ing regions to try their fortunes in the land of the Bashi- 
Bazouk. It is, withal, a country none too well known, 
judging from the popular idea of it, and it requires con- 
siderable faith in the judgment of a writer to believe him 
when he describes it as much more civilised in general aspect 
than a large part of the Austrian Empire. The slender white 
minarets of the Danube towns mark the entrance to the Turkey 
ot the traveller’s dreams, and scarcely a valley in the land does 
not show a similar monument to the faith of Mahomet. But it 
is not solely a country of the mosque and the minaret, the 
harem and the coffee-house, for the towers of Christian churches 
are seen on every side, often the only bits of dominant architecture 
in the landscape for many miles. The territory of the new Prin- 
cipality of Bulgaria is as varied as that of Roumania, which it 
resembles in climate, soil, and topography. The Dobrudscha, a 
name generally understood as synonymous with desert, is a grain 
country with scarcely a parallel for the ease of cultivation and 
the abundant yield. Instead of too much water, as would be 
supposed from the prevalence of fevers, the Dobrudscha suffers 
mostly from a iack of it. With the exception of the marshes 
near the Danube and the Black Sea, and the low strip between 
Tchernavoda and Kustendje included in the part ceded to Rouma- 
nia, being the whole fever district, the territory is a high rolling 
prairie. The farmers, among whom are many Tartars, live i 
villages clustered about wells, and go away daily to their fields, 
often leagues distant. The grain finds an outlet by the Danube 
or by either the Tchernavoda-Kustendje or the Rustchuk-Varna 
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railway to the Black Sea. Westward from the Dobrudscha a 
fertile, well-watered, agreeably diversified country extends to 
the extreme boundary, crossed by numerous good highways and 
two or three large streams. In this region, as in Roumania, 
much maize is cultivated, but the bulk of the crops is wheat 
and barley. Although little wine is produced, the grape is 
largely cultivated as fruit, and extensive vineyards are kept 
up in the neighbourhood of every town. Southward, among 
the foot-hills of the Balkans, where one would expect to find 
a wild country, every foot of the cleared ground appears to 
be cultivated, and numerous villages nestle in the valleys. 
Beyond the Balkans the valleys of the Tundja and the Maritza 
are wonderfully fertile and productive, and there is scarcely 
a square mile of waste land in Eastern Roumelia. 

There is an encouraging indication of the possibilities of the 
country in the existing manufactures, which flourish continu- 
ally notwithstanding the unsettled condition of the government. 
The distillation of the attar of roses, confined principally to 
the Tundja valley, although it is not likely to increase much on 
account of the limited region which is favourable to the culti- 
vation of the shrub, is nevertheless an important and remu- 
nerative industry. There is a great demand for the article, and 
the price is invariably high. In textiles the mills of Karlovo, 
at the head of the north branch of the Maritza, may compete 
successfully in quality and price with any other manufactories of 
Europe. The best of the woollen goods or ‘shyack’ woven 
there is equal to the finest Scotch tweeds in texture, and runs 
much better as regards firmness and durability. The same 
quality of English goods—if it can be found in the market at 
all—would easily command double or treble the price of the 
‘shyack,’ which sold before the war for tenpence a yard, the 
best pieces. This stuff is worn almost universally south of the 
Danube, the coarsest kinds serving to clothe the peasants, 
and the best quality commonly worn in the cities by people 
of the middle class. The army is also supplied from the manu- 
factories in Macedonia, which do not, however, rival those of 
Karlovo. The stuff is generally woven in natural colours, warm 
greys, and rich browns and white; but blue, black, and striped 
patterns are largely made. It isa fact for the curious that one of 
the Russian diplomats who signed the San Stefano Treaty wore 
a@ coat of this material. The ironworks of Kostendil, near 
Sofia, are well known for the quality of their manufactures; and 
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the cutlery shops of Gabrova, near the Shipka Pass, supply the 
whole country with their articles, and export a large amount, 
The Gabrova knives are as famous in the East as the Sheffield 
steel is in the West, and deserve their reputation; for, al- 
though to the civilised eye a little uncouth in shape, they 
are perfectly adapted to the wants of the customers, and are 
strong and durable. Often, too, the forms are artistic, and the 
ornamentation rich and characteristic. In the same town filagree 
jewellery is extensively manufactured, very like the Genoese 
work, but much more original in design. It is made in both 
gold and silver, and finds a market almost entirely in the coun- 
try. Most of the cotton and linen in use is made at home by 
the peasant women, who also are largely engaged in embroidery. 
They work rich patterns in coloured silk and gold and silver 
thread on towels and pieces of cotton crape or silk gauze, and 
these are sold at the bazaars of the towns or in the cities of 
Turkey, Asia Minor, and Egypt. This industry, more common 
than lace-making in Belgium, is highly remunerative to the 
trader, for the elaborate pieces bring enormous prices in the 
commercial centres of the whole world. The women, as is the 
case with lace-making, receive a very small amount for their 
share of the profits, but as they convert very cheap material 
into saleable articles, and utilisc their waste time, they are only 
too anxious for the work. The value of the embroideries is 
naturally much increased by exportation, pieces which cost 
two shillings in the country bringing easily five times this 
amount in London or Paris. Like much of the artistic work- 
manship in the Orient, the market value at home is often 
reckoned by the intrinsic value of the material—that is, when 
gold and silver are used in the embroidery. Towels are often 
embroidered with gold thread to the value of ten pounds or 
more; and superb wraps and scarfs of the hand-woven cotton 
crape peculiar to the Eastern domestic looms bring almost 
any price the merchant may ask. Since the war a great 
quantity of this embroidery, together with the jewellery of the 
country, has come into the Western market; and there 1s 
already the beginning of a taste for patterns characteristic of 
Bulgarian workmanship. 

From this brief reference to some of the special manufac- 
tures of New Bulgaria it will be seen that the internal resources 
of the country are by no means limited. The people are accus 
tomed to clothe themselves, to make their tools and implements, 
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to import few luxuries, and to send out of the country consider- 
able quantities of home manufacture. And this under a go- 
vernment which did nothing to encourage production, but was 
on the contrary a great drag on it. Both in the interests of 
trade and of agriculture there is a tempting opening for the 
investment of capital, and there have been already large pur- 
chases of land by foreign speculators. The stock-raiser will 
find in the limits of New Bulgaria some of the best breeding 
farms in the world. On the authority of the management of the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank it is asserted that sheep-raising returns 
immense profits at no risk and with comparatively small in- 
vestments. The climate is mild and agreeable, and there is 
little fever except in the neighbourhood of the Danube and in 
the rice country. The upland pastures are exceedingly rich ; 
land is cheap, labour plenty, and the security of life and pro- 
perty will henceforth be as certain as it is in the countries 
- north of the Danube. The dangers have always been exagge- 
rated, and soon will not exist. Of course the ruin of the war 
stops for a brief season the growth of the country, for the 
havoc made by the armies is unparalleled. There was very 
little destruction during the summer campaign. General Zim- 
mermann, in his invasion of the Dobrudscha, found all the Tartar 
and Turkish villages ruined by the Bulgarians, and the same 
thing happened on a smaller scale to the north of the Balkans. 
When the cold weather set in, the Russian officers, with the 
recklessness of their race, expressed by the popular saying, 
‘I will burn my neighbour’s house to light my cigarette,’ 
permitted the soldiers to tear down the houses on all sides to 
make fuel of the beams. When Plevna fell there were scarcely 
a dozen ruined houses in the place. A month later, half 
the town was burned for firewood. Nearly all the Turkish 
villages between the Danube-and the Balkans were consumed, 
and Bulgarian buildings were not always spared. In Kustendje, 
on the Black Sea, over 400 houses have been thus destroyed. 
Rapid vegetation in a productive soil will soon cover the surface 
cicatrices of the war, and even the houses may soon rise again 
from their ashes, for the common architecture is not so complex 
that the peasant with axe and spade may not build himself as 
comfortable a dwelling as he has lost. The buildings have 
walls of sun-dried brick or of mud plastered over willow wattles, 
and a thatched roof laid upon roughly hewn timbers. In the 
past the great abundance of houses—for even the gipsies had 
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their own villages—was due not only to the fact of the simpli- 
city of construction, but also to the custom of the govern- 
ment to allow any builder to cut all the necessary timber 
free of charge. A continuance of this custom will insure the 
erection of all necessary shelters without the importation of 
foreign workmen and of foreign architecture—a plan which 
has been already tried on several occasions when European 
charity has teen dispensed in the fashion proper to the countries 
whence it emanated, but not altogether suited to the needs of 
Bulgaria. 

There is one more question which is important in view of 
the development of New Bulgaria, and that is the projected 
railway system. There is no lack of good highways, which 
admirably serve the interior, provided they are properly kept 
up, and the Danube river is an easy and direct channel of 
communication with central Europe. But besides the Rust- 
chuk-Varna railway, and the part of the central railway from 
Hermanli to Tatar-Bazardjik, and the branch from near the 
former town to Jamboli, there is no other track north of the 
new frontier. The line has been surveyed to connect the 
Roumelian with the Austrian system vid Sofia and Nisch, and 
the roadway over the Balkans at Trajan’s Gate, connecting the 
present terminus near Tatar-Bazardjik and Sofia, was already 
well advanced when the work stopped two or three years ago. 
Surveys have also been made for another through line to Con- 
stantinople, connecting the Rustchuk-Varna line from a point 
near Shumla with the terminus of the Jamboli branch. The 
only difficulty of this route, which seems in most respects 
desirable, as it would make a direct connection with Bucharest 
and Vienna, now that the Roumanian connection is complete, is 
the construction of a single tunnel near Sadova in the Balkans. 
There a torrent with a loose, gravelly bed, similar to that on 
the proposed Cronstadt-Ploesti route over the Carpathians, makes 
tunnelling extremely difficult. The much-talked-of direct land 
connection with Constantinople would be more readily made 
by the completion of this short line than by any of the others 
surveyed. 

When New Bulgaria is united with the surrounding nations, 
as she is sure to be before long, by the slender lines of iron 
which annihilate distinctions of civilisation and harmonise all 
peoples within the radius of their mystic influence, then will 
the work of resurrection be fully accomplished, and the land 
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and the people give generous rewards for the inheritance of a 
new life. As it is, the character of the people, the wealth of 
internal resources, the productiveness of the land, and the elas- 
ticity of the country, point to the certainty that its future will 
make a noble chapter in the history of Eastern Europe. 


F. D. MiLuet. 





MARTIN LUTHER. 


Tue time when the struggle between Imperial Germany and 
Rome is entering a new and important stage, and when the 
Church once more is asserting her power against the most 
powerful representative the State has ever found, seems oppor- 
tune to draw attention to the memory of a man who has 
justly been called the mightiest antagonist of Romish supre- 
macy. But we ought to contemplate not only the rent in 
Western Christendom which followed his teaching, but his 
whole work in its wider and collateral issues—the explosion, in 
short, of the half-mythical beliefs of the Middle Ages and 
the inauguration of a new era of modern thought. At the 
same time the intense interest which attaches to his character, 
to those who will lay aside theological bias and study only the 
man, is such as to fuse down all coldness of criticism. No 
doubt the immense power which he wielded, although as 
largely inborn in the man as any such gift can be, derived 
further impetus from the circumstances of his position, which 
compelled him to plant his mine at the centre of greatest 
resistance, and by consequence to ensure a destructive effect 
commensurably vast. He split the very corner-stone of that 
compact edifice of passive acceptance which had for many ages 
gone on extending itself till it overlaid the whole domain of 
conscience. But while the direction of the blow was guided by 
circumstances, its directness was no less characteristic of his 
individuality who dealt it. The very unselfishness with which 
it was delivered prevented any recoil. Many of the most 
powerful and successful combatants in things human and divine 
have left relics of self in the path of truth which they trod— 
the fragments, as it were, of the bombshell sticking in the 
breach it made. Luther’s attack was like the lightning of 
heaven, scathing where it strikes, but yielding no trace of the 
missile save in the havoc which follows its shock. 
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That shock was felt in every human relation, because the 
Church of the Middle Ages had so thoroughly laid her hand on 
every department of human life. It was felt in dogmatic 
belief and in social duty, in feudality, in civil obedience, in 
spiritual allegiance. All which had been uninquiringly re- 
ceived on the strength of traditional reverence found its hold 
on the mind suddenly weakened, until all seemed tottering 
together. | 

The constructive work which followed that of demolition 
was scanty and inefficient. It may have been that adequate 
materials did not exist in Luther’s time for the work; it may 
be that he was defective in the qualities of an organizer, al- 
though unsurpassed as an assailant and pioneer. The impulses 
which he communicated were chiefly addressed to the individual, 
and Church organization was left too much to casual influences, 
owing perhaps in no slight degree to the fear of the internal 
dissensions in the Protestant body which more systematic 
attempts would probably draw forth. Luther did for the indi- 
vidual much, for the Church (as a body) little, for the State 
nothing. The last indeed was not his business, and is only men- 
tioned here, because on the civil relations of life his teaching, 
owing to attendant circumstances, exercised a solvent and dis- 
ruptive influence. New bottles were needed for the new wine, 
and were not forthcoming. Pope and Emperor, although in 
fact for the most part mutually antagonistic, felt themselves 
the necessary co.u.plements the one of the other. Luther's 
teaching raised the self-conscious unit of humanity into a 
higher sphere than that of either, and its relations with one 
were broken abruptly, with the other severely strained and 
sometimes dislocated. Men hardly knew till they proved it, 
how thoroughly the one bond of obedience had penetrated 
them, or how deep went the cracks and fissures which its 
removal left. Earlier movements of the same kind, so far as 
they were effectual, had the same results, notably that of 
Wiclif and the Lollards; and of the same tendency were the 
teaching of Huss and Jerome of Prague, of Savonarola, and 
earlier still of Arnold of Brescia and the ‘ Poor Men of Lyons,’ 
with other kindred sectaries in the twelfth century. Arnold 
indeed was properly a politician, and an ecclesiastical reformer 
chiefly because the scene of his teaching was Rome and the 
object of his attack necessarily the Pope and his clergy. 

It is desirable briefly to review the position of the German 
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Empire and the influences which were dominant during the ages 
which immediately preceded that of Luther. The thirteenth 
century had seen the consolidation of the power of the higher 
orders, alike of lay nobility and ecclesiastics, each of whom 
within his own narrow territorial limit established an isolated 
supremacy which was practically absolute. The fourteenth 
added to the divergent forces the Hanseatic towns, now become 
a formidable maritime power in North-western Europe. In 
another direction the Swiss parted off from the Empire, its 
Electors were limited finally to seven, their powerful privileges 
confirmed, and their influence made preponderant ; an exempli- 
fication of which was given at the very close of the century in 
the deposition of the reigning Emperor. All influences tended 
to divide and depress the central power. Whatever it lost was 
so much gain to the local potentates, to the free cities, and to 
the Pope. Its depletion was therefore an object of electoral 
policy, while outside the electoral college were found princes 
often no less formidable than those within it, and this ‘ centri- 
fugal force’ was almost the only one which all alike obeyed. 
Amongst its seven votes three were held by ecclesiastics whose 
authority as such rested necessarily on an extra-national centre, 
Rome. In the fifteenth century, Poland and Bohemia in the 
north-east, Provence and Dauphiné in the south-west, became 
either lost to the Empire or virtually independent of its chief. 
But it was not only absolutely but relatively weakened. The 
universal monarchy had waned, while particular monarchies, as 
in France, Spain, and our own country, had been consolidating 
their strength. But the conditions on which that strength was 
possible were reversed for the Empire. Other monarchies had 
drawn in and absorbed the great feudal potentates, and had 
thriven upon their losses. In Germany these had thriven on 
the corpus imperii and drained its strength away. Every such 
potentate in Germany became practically possessed of sovereign 
powers, and seized upon such fragments of supremacy as fell 
from the imperial crown. Hence resulted a universal scramble 
for precedence as before for independence. At the same time 
every form of administration remained as feudalism had left it, 
to clash perpetually with existing facts and produce an adminis- 
trative dead-lock. Scarcely a single act of administration was 
the Emperor’s own. The Electors, the Diet, the free cities, the 
Papacy, hampered him at every turn. Yet everything was done 
in his name, and the more decidedly moribund the substance of 
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authority, the ampler was the shadow which it threw. The 
Emperor continued to parade with unabated pomp before the 
eyes of men, while he had not a city, nor a castle, nor an acre 
of domain which he could call his own, and enjoyed a revenue 
which would have been deemed insufficient for an ordinary 
grandee. The possessions of the crown had been trafficked 
away to supply the demands of immediate want. An ignoble 
market of honours and offices, like that of the Pope in indul- 
gences, was the chief resource of such precarious revenue as the 
kKmperor could dispose of; and as each sovereign in succession 
thus ‘ sold off’ at a ruinous sacrifice, he purchased the votes of 
the Electors with the last bribe left to him, the surrender of 
imperial rights and dignity. 

Had there been a united people behind the throne to 
whose voice he gave expression, this emptiness of office would 
have signified less, but the body of the people were scarcely 
thought of. Private war raged with uncontrollable fury. 
Between so many potentates so nearly balanced—a feudal 
system, in short, with the backbone taken out of it, and the 
members pulling different ways—causes of difference for want 
of an arbiter grew from bad to worse, and war became the habit 
which was second nature. The most conflicting claims, the 
most contradictory usurpations, professed to ‘bottom themselves 
on imperial authority, from which their dignities and jurisdic- 
tions purported to be derived. The august purple was torn to 
tatters, and a shred of it fluttered as the pennon of every 
marauding baron’s lance; politics had in Germany almost 
ceased to exist, and the common good or public welfare to be 
recognized as a possible end for human society to seek. 

But if the weariness of the human heart, which resulted 
from this chronic chaos in things temporal, led it to open itself 
to the voice which called upon it to awake to its sacred rights ; 
no less, in things spiritual, had the spectacle of two or sometimes 
three rival pontiffs levelling their opposite thunderbolts at each 
other, and each other’s partisans, reduced the extravagant awe 
entertained for the Roman See. ‘The Council of Constance had 
deposed a Pope, and claimed to have established the principle 
of the superiority of General Councils to the Apostolic See. 
Precisely at the time when the nations of Europe, now fully 
formed, were learning to know themselves and measure the social 
forces in the bosom of each, the astounding spectacle presented 
itself of Christ’s Kingdom, as they had learned to regard it, 
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divided thus against itself, whilst the common features which 
were recognized in all the rivals were insolence and greed. The 
nearer the pilgrim came to Rome, the more his devotion was 
shocked and his conscience outraged by the scandals which met 
him everywhere. ‘The most convincing sign,’ wrote Machiavelli, 
himself an older contemporary of Luther, ‘that we may expect 
the ruin of the Christian religion is, that the closer you approach 
to Rome the less you find of the spirit of Christianity. The 
reason why Italy has become wholly dead to piety and the reli- 
gious sentiment is to be found in the criminal and scandalous 
examples of the Roman Curia. We Italians owe it mainly to 
the Church and her clergy that we have become the profane 
wretches we are. There rankled in the heart of each of the 
then young nations a distrust and hatred of Rome, which her 
restless industry in devising new modes of extortion never 
allowed to sleep. From age to age the yoke had grown heavier, 
which Martin Luther was now about to call upon the nations to 
break from off their necks. Thus Pharaoh prepares the way 
for Moses. 

This brings us to the era of Maximilian, by whose institutions 
the deeply-seated public evils were but partially allayed. Those 
institutions were too purely judicial to be of much avail. The 
defect of parallel advances in the executive and legislative 
branches prevented the machinery from being adequate. The 
Imperial Chamber and Aulic Council were unable in the last 
resort to call a potentate before it and compel him to redress 
the wrongs of a subject, and thus left virtual supremacy to each 
oligarch, great or small, who could only be sued in his own 
court for his own delinquencies. Still these judicial bodies 
effected some truce amidst that havoc, which civic federations 
and leagues of nobility had been powerless to arrest. The 
greater princes were too great for the feeble sword of justice, 
and their example was full of mischief to the society which 
they led. Just before this partial remedy had been applied, the 
worst and most permanent fruit of the weakness and division of 
Western Europe was manifest in the fall of Constantinople and 
the establishment of the Turks in Europe. The birth of Charles 
V., grandson and successor of Maximilian, marked the close of 
that fifteenth century in which ‘the Middle Ages’ are supposed 
to end. 

To look a little ahead of this immediate stage of the subject; 
it may be noticed here, that the same Diet of Worms, before 
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which Luther maintained his appeal to Scripture as the test of 
theology, essayed measures of imperial reform, but only in 
a manner which would have trenched still further on the scanty 
prerogative left to the Emperor. But nothing which tended to- 
wards German unity could there be passed. The Diet remained 
oligarchical, excluding from representation the bulk of the es- 
tates, the peasantry continued hopelessly depressed, and several 
of the greater potentates began to feel their way towards foreign 
alliances. The French king was not backward to discern his 
opportunity of forming connections with his great adversary’s 
dependants behind his back; and, while pitilessly persecuting 
the advocates of the new opinions at home, welcomed their aid 
abroad as the surest way of weakening the enemy by intestine 
divisions. 

But of all influences which prepared Luther’s way, that of 
the Renaissance was the most powerful and the most permanent. 
It drew men off from the endless struggle of Pope and Emperor, 

and gave them new ideas which shut out the old. Papal abuses 
might be reformed and lose their sting, misgovernment be cor- 
rected, and the wounds of Germany stanched, and the argu- 
ments of fervid patriotism which had appealed so eloquently to 
these would fire the heart no more. But the sovereign ideas of 
art, the pure models of literature, would never lose their as- 
cendancy over the mind. Other studies, as the Canon or Civil 
Law and the scholastic philosophy, which had nursed traditional 
beliefs and trained the human intellect like a creeping plant, 
were now to give way to studies of a new idea which stimulated 
it to a standard growth. The tendency of this fresh burst of 
thought was to make men view the immediate past as antiquated 
and barbarous, its tenets as childish, its systems too deeply im- 
bedded in society to be summarily got rid of, as ponderous 
impediments cumbering the site on which new projectors sought 
to build. It exorcised the feudal, the monastic, the blindly 
devotional spirit. This tendency had been at work for the 
Whole of the fifteenth century, with greater vigour indeed 
during the latter half of it, owing to the impulse which it 
received from the Greek dispersion caused by the fall of Con- 
stantinople. Thus the inroad of the Turk into Europe, itself 
(as has been said) a result of the paralysed condition of the Em- 
pire, tended to weaken it still further; not only by threatening | 
hostilely the Eastern frontier, but by the new propaganda of 
Greek letters, including, unluckily for rulers, the application of 
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the Socratic method to the arcana of government. The des- 
tinies of man were scanned from a new standpoint. The 
simple massive ascendancy exercised over thought and feeling by 
dogma, by ‘the awe and dread of kings,’ and other elements of 
traditional authority, began to wane. And this was especially 
important in an aggregate of political elements so heterogene- 
ous as the German Empire, where princes of the Church, feudal 
sovereigns, and free cities, by their widely diverse spirit of 
government, had interwoven a discord in the organs of the body 
politic itself. This led to greater rigour in the attempt to 
repress the slowly awakening inspirations of the human soul, 
and there was no central force strong enough to check or temper 
local arbitrariness. Greece now spoke from her living tomb, 
and quickened the long benumbed energies of humanity by the 
inspiration of her deathless thought. <A greater sympathy of 
nations, all drinking of the same spirit, began to setin. From 
the Renaissance they received the power to think each for him- 
self. From the Reformation they subsequently drew the power 
to believe, and by consequence to disbelieve, not as fixed atoms 
in a rigid mass, but as living units in a vortex of life,—each for 
himself. As a significant index of this influence may be cited 
the new fashion of classical names assumed by persons of the 
middle or the lower rank of life. Amilius, Trebonius, Alexis, 
Rubianus, are those of persons all connected with the childhood 
or early life of Luther himself; and many more might be 
gathered from the same narrow circle; not, like Melanchthon or 
(Ecolampadius, mere academic translations of household German 
synonyms, but borrowed specimens of classical nomenclature. 
Hand-in-hand with the Renaissance, just as it was gaining 
its flood-tide momentum, came the invention of printing, to 
give currency to thought locked up before, and spread in end- 
less undulations that perpetual motion which is the prerogative 
of mind unattainable by matter. By this the words of power 
found winged access everywhere, and the energy of sympathetic 
diffusion reacted powerfully on the thinker himself. He n0 
longer toiled at lifting a dead weight by the solitary lever of 
reason, but exerted the capacity of a fluid pressing in every 
direction equally throughout its entire volume. And on the 
heels of all this trod Columbus with the ‘seisin’ of a new 
world in his hand. In forty years from the fall of Constanti- 
nople the Transatlantic Continent arose before the eyes of 
astonished Europe. 
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Thus the eyes of young Europe began to open, and what was 
the central spectacle which met them ?—utter heathen darkness 
in what should have been the very centre of light—the Papacy 
itself. The worst scenes of olden imperial profligacy, the noctes 
Neronis themselves, the foulest licence of Saturnalian or Bac- 
chanalian revels could hardly surpass in atrocity the enormities 
of Pope Alexander VI. and his infamous son. It was as though 
the Vicar of Christ and his chief ministers had conspired to 
install as master of the house Beelzebub, to reinstate the works 
of darkness, renounce the moral law of God and defy His 
judgments. Precisely at the time when men began to rub their 
eyes and awake, this incubus of criminal tyranny met their gaze 
in its ugliest form and oppressed their bosom with its heaviest 
weight—a Borgia in the chair of Peter, that is, as they had 
learnt to believe, of Christ himself. The Papacy, with its vast 
concretion of corruptions, had never been sv corrupt as it was 
at the very moment when the moral sense and the intellectual 
_ power were arousing themselves to the capacity of criticizing 
its abominations. 

This was the condition of the world of thought—one 
charged almost to the bursting point with new elements—on 
which papal greed, in the person of Leo X., made the rashest 
experiment which ever discredited the supposed serpent-wisdom 
of the Roman Curia. And Germany, the most long-suffering 
and slow to move of nations, was selected as the scene where it 
was made with the greatest effrontery. This experiment was 
the opening a wholesale market for ‘indulgences.’ The moral 
effect of this we can only describe by saying, it was as though 
the guardians of law and order should proclaim anarchy and 
stimulate to sedition; it was as if the physicians and the whole 
department of public health should deliberately diffuse the 
virus of a pestilence in the thick of a populous city. The 
events in connection with Tetzel’s appearance in Saxony, the 
flagrant abuses, the smouldering indignation, the denunciations 
and disputations which followed, are too trite a tale to need 
recital here. The world’s great stage had meanwhile been 
cleared for a new protagonist. The curtain had fallen on the 
chequered reign of Maximilian, and his grandson, not yet twenty 
years of age, but in territorial importance the greatest potentate 
Who had yet grasped the hollow orb of the ‘ Holy Roman Em- 
pire,” had succeeded. This was Charles V.; while around him, 
as compeers of sovereignty, were Henry VIII., Francis I., and 
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Solyman the Magnificent. Amid the towering ambition of 
these monarchs, any one of whom was capable of making the 
age an epoch in human annals, and between the vast weights of 
their standing armies, whose evil precedent, so far as the Con- 
tinent is concerned, continues to this day, the Pope was endea- 
vouring to trim and balance. He had done his utmost to 
prevent Charles’s election, and now its accomplishment filled him 
with anxiety. But his greatest source of uneasiness was short- 
ness of money. 

It was a spendthrift age. The outburst of artistic faculty 
which the Renaissance brought supplied magnificence with new 
forms of attractive beauty on which to lavish wealth. Then, too, 
the last century was loaded with the—not always peaceful—spoils 
of commercial activity. The enterprise of Venice, Genoa, 
Spain, Portugal, had thrown vast sums into circulation. Princes 
began to measure one another by the length of their purses. 
Henry VIII., with his father’s illgotten hoards rapidly dwindling 
in his coffers; Francis I., with powers of summary taxation such 
as no European monarch could match ; Spain, with the ingots 
of the New World clinking on her money-tables, concurred in 
the same bad example of prodigality. Lorenzo ‘the Magnifi- 
cent’ diffused the contagion of elegant extravagance south of 
the Alps, and Leo, a spendthrift by nature, was bitten by it. 


Pope’s well-known couplet, mutato nomime, might fit him 
well :-— 


What brought Sir Visto’s ill-got wealth to waste ? 
Some demon whisper’d, ‘ Visto, have a taste.’ 


He put his creed on and off with his state robes, but loved 
best the easy undress of paganism. Refined, sumptuous, genial, 
epicurean, he longed to be ever the centre of a group of poets, 
artists, musicians, architects, landscape-gardeners, virtwosi, 
cooks, collectors. What he least loved was a visit from his 
financier, and we are inclined to think he must have been very 
tolerant to the Jews. The worst of it was, the Christian world 
had begun to relish all these purveyors of the rich and rare as 
well as he, and wished now to have money to spend on them, 
rather than to dribble it away in Peter’s pence. What was to 
be done? Annates, commendams, expectancies, reservations, 
incorporations, were used up, or had been anticipated, or proved 
insufficient. The Pope cast round to find something not only 
which he could sell, but of which he could secure the monopoly: 
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The result was the market opened for indulgences. That it 
should have been possible to drive a lucrative trade in them 
almost everywhere, shows how good a judge the Pope or some 
of his advisers were. He had clearly met a want; and as the 
supply cost nothing but a piece of paper and some ink, it was 
not likely to fall short of the demand. At the same time that 
same possibility shows how little had as yet been done by all 
the awakening influences above enumerated to open the spiritual 
eyes of the world. Perhaps our surprise and indignation, as we 
retrace this fact in history, hardly measures that of the Pope 
when he found his golden egg in danger of being addled through 
the perverse contumacy of an obscure monk of Wittemberg ; 
when he heard an outcry or a muttering in many quarters of 
conscientious scruples about the lawfulness of his indulgences, 
their efficacy, consistency with God’s honour, man’s honesty, and 
soon. As if he, the Pope, in that epicurean dressing-gown and 
_ slippers, wasn’t the best judge of all that! 

What revolted the minds of the laity most was the bravado 
of licentiousness on the part of the emissaries who vended 
the indulgences. Tetzel himself, by reckless indecency of life, 
had on one occasion narrowly escaped being sewed up in a sack 
and thrown into the river Inn—the old Roman punishment for 
parricide—by the Emperor’s orders. He is said to have owed 
his life to the intercession of the Elector Frederic of Saxony, 
the same who afterwards became the protector of Luther, being 
his natural prince. Frederic, next to the Emperor, the Pope, 
and Luther himself, is the most conspicuous personage in 
German annals at this period. He had, during the interreenum 
which occurred on the death of Maximilian, exercised supreme 
authority as Vicar of the Empire, and the reputation which he 
had thus gained for statesmanlike moderation of temper and 
equity of view, placed the crown of empire at his feet unsought, 
When the moment came to fill the vacancy. This offer, so 
tempting to the ambition of most, he had the cool judgment to 
reject. He might probably have made his own terms with the 
Diet and the electoral college, if he had chosen to accept it ; and 
this is the only consideration which makes one pause before 
joining in the cheap applause of his moderation and self-denial, 
of which history has been lavish. He would not, of course, have 
had the vast resources which Spain, Burgundy, Flanders, the 
Nicilies, and the Indies, placed at the disposal of Charles; but 
then neither would he have had his vast ambition or bis 
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distracting cares. He could have concentrated his paternal 
wisdom on the sufficiently difficult problem of Germany itself, 
But it is idle studying a hypothetical question which postulates 
the reversal of the whole course of history. As it was, he 
became the lay champion of the Reformation in Europe, and 
when Luther had made the rest of Germany too hot to hold him, 
and when to quit his country and seek an asylum elsewhere was 
hopeless, he found shelter under the wing of the Elector, who 
kept him in friendly durance in a Castle of the Wartburg, until 
the political tempest raised at Worms should blow over. But 
wise, bold and generous as he was, alike averse to persecution 
and abhorring revolutionary violence, Frederic would have been 
unable to rescue the great Reformer from the machinations of 
Pope and Emperor combined, had not Luther had the heart of 
his countrymen with him, at any rate on the question of personal 
safety and freedom. The weight of German lay feeling was in 
his favour so far as protection was concerned, and several 
potentates, who seem to have stuck doctrinally by the Pope, 
would not permit Luther to be entrapped and sacrificed. Such 
was Duke Erie of Brunswick, who sent to him from his own 
hotel, on the conclusion of the Diet whose wrath Luther had so 
courageously braved, a large silver tankard full of Eimbeck 
beer as a token of friendly admiration. Such was Duke George 
of Saxony, who, albeit a staunch Papist, felt a righteous abhor- 
rence at the trade in indulgences, and recoiled with indignation 
from the proposal of many members of the Diet to imitate the 
infamous precedent set in the case of John Huss, by violat- 
ing the safe-conduct which the Emperor had given Luther to 
attend in person before it. The same protest was raised by the 
Bavarian princes, who differed from Luther no less widely on 
theological grounds. The time was gone by when in the face 
of the whole fatherland such a shameless act of treachery could be 
safely committed. The sager advisers of the young Charles V. 
felt this, even if they had not, as doubtless many had, the right 
feeling to abhor the proposal. That such an act should have 
been even proposed and discussed, against the intrepid man who 
had dared all for conscience sake, gives us a measure of the age. 

Further, there was among the laity a patriotic pride in 
seeing Roman unscrupulousness baffled. They had probably 
under Renaissance influences learned some vague rumour of 
the resistance of their forefathers to the legions of Rome 
before which the rest of Europe trembled, and had caught 
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a spark of generous feeling from the tale. At any rate it was 
felt that the public faith of Germany would have been irrevo- 
cably blasted by such a violation of its solemn pledge. The 
Emperor too, who seems to have wavered on the question, and 
according to one account expressed a death-bed regret that he 
had not committed this crime, might have found the reaction of 
feeling among an indignant people too strong for his many 
sceptres to stave off. The statement of an eminent Italian, who 
knew Leo X. well, was, that Charles left Luther unmolested 
only in order to have him ready to curb the Pope.’ As a 
specimen of this feeling among the laity at the time, we may™ 
mention that Francis de Seckingen, a young knight who, before 
the Diet met, had offered Luther his castle as an asylum at some 
leagues’ distance from Worms, was believed to have assembled 
thither a large body of troops, ready to swoop down to the 
rescue of Luther, in case the Emperor had yielded to the evil 
counsels of the Roman nuncio and the priestly party. Such 
men had perhaps little notion of spiritual freedom as since un- 
derstood, and were dull to the subtler mysteries of justification 
of which Luther was the champion; but they could all feel that 
the bold front which he had shown maintained the cause of the 
laity against papal tyranny and extortion. This feeling would 
spread with enthusiasm everywhere, while the gallant and 
devoted bearing of the bold apostle of freedom would carry with 
that feeling a warm glow of admiration for the man. He who 
could stand up before the Emperor in Diet, and the Pope in the 
background with his hand on the thunder, and say, ‘I have 
written those books, I stick to what I have said therein, I claim 
to be judged by God’s Word. I can do no otherwise. May 
God help me, Amen,’ was entitled at least to a deliberate hear- 
ing and an impartial judgment; and it was plain that, as yet, 
he had had neither. The German laity of the day had not 
perhaps heard much of ‘ Athanasius against the world,’ or they 
might have been pardoned for imagining that this case of 
Luther’s perhaps might prove a parallel. 

It is not part of our present design to present the reader 
with even a sketch in outline of Luther’s biography. It is 
desirable, however, to mark the principal divisions chronologi- 
cally into which such a biography would fall. They may be 
stated as follows :— 

I. From his birth, including education, early life, monastic 


* D’Anbigné’s Reformation, Translation, vol. ii. p. 188. 
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and student career, also ordination, till the time of the publica- 
tion of his theses against the ‘indulgences’ in 1520. 

II. From the publication of those theses to his appearance 
at Worms, after which the Emperor formally condemns him, 
and he is for a while under restraint. This includes the issue 
of the papal bull against him which he burns. This period, the 
very crisis of his destiny, consists of one year only. 

III. Thence to the formation of definite political parties for 
and against the Reformation, distinguished as the ‘ Evangelical 
Alliance’ and ‘ Catholic League,’ 1526. The area of contro- 
versy widens in this period, Henry VIII. of England joining it. 

IV. Thence to the Pacification of Nuremburg, 1532, by 
which the Reformers obtained almost complete toleration. This 
includes the Diet of Spires, the term ‘ Protestant’ there origi- 
nating, and the Confession of Augsburg. 

V. Thence to the death of Luther in 1546, a period pacific 
on the whole, but marked by a gathering of turbulent indica- 
tions towards the close. 

Having thus sketched the influences which prepared the 
way for Luther’s work and co-operated with it, and marked out 
the principal periods into which that work falls, it remains 
to mark briefly the chief of its non-theological results. The 
gradual collapse of the Empire, which internationally began in 
the time of the Emperor Henry III., was precipitated as regards 
Germany by the decomposing effects of the Reformation. ‘The 
progress of their opinions during the repose which the repeated 
absences of Charles V. from the soil of Germany ensured to the 
Reformers, gave them gradually, but no less really in the 
upshot, the casting vote in matters of imperial policy. At each 
return to take stock of his resources on German territory for 
the struggles of his wide-reaching ambition, Charles found it 
more and more necessary to respect their scruples or at least to 
guard against their dissatisfaction. Every combination which 
the Emperor sought to make with the Pope in maintenance of 
the common principle of their authority was clogged with papal 
demands for the suppression of heresy, which Charles found it 
impossible to satisfy without breaking the back, so to speak, of 
the Empire itself. As Luther tersely and bluntly put it, ‘ The 
Pope would have the Emperor content to be his lictor to exe- 
cute the heretics.’ If the mainspring of the vast movements 
which shook Europe during the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was to be found in the rival ambitions of Charles V. and 
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Francis I., the weights and balances which controlled them came 
from the Teutonic spirit of independence now for the first time 
combined with the strength derived from the religious principle. 

This was especially manifest at the memorable Diet of 
Augsburg in the year 1530. We may contrast it usefully 
with that of Worms nine years previously, when Luther had 
confronted the united Empire alone. Now a formidable league 
of many of the most notable princes of the Empire, combined 
with representatives from many free cities, presented itself to 
champion his cause. The session lasted from Midsummer to 
November, until Charles with his hand on his sword throughout 
the time, afraid of his opponents, and yet ashamed of his allies, 
was obliged at last to confess reconciliation impracticable and 
coercion too fearful a task. As Erasmus wrote to the Pope’s 
nuncio about the same time, ‘ Lutheranism reaches from the 
Baltic to the Alps; all that you can do is to tolerate it.’ The 
_ Emperor, indeed, as a Netherlander and a Spaniard, had not 
that hold upon his people’s feelings which would have made 
extreme measures safe for him, and successive Diets had raised 
a barrier against any sudden revulsion of policy on his part. 
The princes even who adhered to the Pope were jealous of 
according him the needful powers to put down Protestantism 
with the strong hand, for, if he succeeded, he would be at once 
beyond restraint, and their fears of him as a temporal master 
overbalanced their zeal for the triumphs of the faith through 
his sword. This dead-lock of parties, neither of whom could 
trust their common lord, brought on a civil war. Inflated, 
however, by the success which had so long attended his arms, 
the Emperor’s prudence forsook him. He became arbitrary and 
even treacherous in dealing with the Protestant princes. He 
threw himself with undiscerning haste into the arms of Maurice 
of Saxony, who first deserted the Protestant cause to court his 
favour, and then turned upon him, by this time enfeebled by 
gout, and only able to travel in a litter, and literally drove 
him over the Tyrolese Alps a fugitive, with the narrowest 
escape of personal capture. The league of Smalkalde, which 
the reforming potentates had formed, was indeed broken up and 
some of its leaders were prisoners. But its spirit survived and 
grew into a mightier confederacy in the next century, whose 
struggle for religious liberty steeped Germany in the carnage 
of the Thirty Years’ War. That terrible struggle altered but 
little by its issue, in the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, the line 
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of demarcation between the adherents of the old faith and those 
of the new which Charles V. had left, when, in 1558, with his 
life’s work wrecked and his bodily health shattered, he retired 
from the weary and fruitless struggle by abdication. 

That struggle had been the direct outcome of the teaching of 
Luther, and the political complications to which it gave rise. 
Thus to the middle of the seventeenth century, ever since the first 
quarter of the sixteenth, the Empire was in a state of brittle 
truce or open war. When at last the weariness of utter 
exhaustion closed the strife, differences had become more pro- 
nounced, the lines of government more sharply drawn, and sus- 
picion in all the relations of life as between Protestant and 
Romanist co-existed with toleration according to law. The 
political impress thus stamped upon Germany by the Reforma- 
tion, allowing for the sudden growth of Prussia into a great 
power in the eighteenth century, continued to mark its features 
down to the dissolution of the Empire in 1806. Nay, the effect 
has survived even this deathblow. The same spirit animated 
the remains of what was empire once, those so often cut and 
shuffled masses of humanity which are dealt out in the ‘ cruel 
game of kings.’ The division between the purer Teutonism of 
the north and west and the more Romanized moiety of the 
Empire in the south and east has found its modern echo in the 
‘dualism,’ the balance of which was upset at Sadowa, and the 
Falk Laws are a remote but no less real reaction from the Edict 
of Spires, the ‘ Interim,’ and the ¢ Recess’ of Augsburg. 

Germany issued a confederacy from the Treaty of West- 
phalia, but a confederacy the members of which were divided 
and isolated by minimising common interests, and in which 
there was no provision for maintaining the federal balance. The 
Empire, which before was (in theory at least) ubiquitous, now 
was localised, and its centre of gravity shifted eastward to the 
hereditary domain of the Hapsburgs. It was cut off definitely 
from the national aspirations of the fatherland, while those very 
aspirations were weakened, and their realisation, as it seemed, 
indefinitely postponed. Germany indeed in the next century 
became herself ashamed of them, and French ‘sophists,’ as we 
may call them, of whom Voltaire was the Protagoras, came 
everywhere by princely invitation to shape and polish that which 
Luther had left rough-hewn. It was easy to see that the first 
able ruler who appeared in any of the leading states of the 
confederacy would soon push his way to independent and 
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predominant power. And thus the Margrave of Brandenburg 
seized the opportunity to found a throne. His family, the 
Hohenzollerns, first appear in central history as Lutheran 
princes, leading members of the Smalkaldic League, but not till 
the close of the eighteenth century do they acquire any promi- 
nence. Then, under her ‘Great Elector,’ Prussia assumed the 
hegemony of the Lutheran states, while the Universities of 
Berlin and Bonn, of which her princes were the founders and 
fosterers, tended to purge her of barbarism, and make her pre- 
sentable in the eyes of civilisation. Under a series of hard- 
headed and practical (if selfish) rulers she embraced and conso- 
lidated a wise financial and military system, which proved 
attractive to the weak and hard-ridden populations of the 
minor states. Her greatest monarch became the ‘ Protestant 
hero’ against the united efforts of Austria and France, and at 
the close of his reign Prussia had become the recognised leader 
of the Teutonic party. Her more popular and progressive 
policy drew after her the sympathies of intelligent and patriotic 
Germany, and tended to fix on the adherents of the later Haps- 
burg princes the character of a residuum. She absorbed the 
Baltic coast and western Germany, and but for the crisis of the 
French Revolution and the subsequent career of Napoleon 
might probably have rested there. That Emperor’s political 
insight led him to seek by every means to weaken and humiliate 
Prussia, as the one centre capable of polarising the crushed 
atoms of Germany into active energy. And accordingly the 
War of Liberation which drove out his influence and broke up 
his confederation was led by that Prussian nation on which he 
had so insolently trampled. On his downfall Prussia drew in 
to her Westphalia and the Rhine, and so prepared the way for 
that larger expansion and incorporation which has fixed on the 
new German Empire of to-day the title of an ‘ enlarged Prussia.’ 
The motive forces out of which that Empire grew were supplied 
by the ideas which were embodied at Westphalia and distilled 
from the havoc of the Thirty Years’ War. From Westphalia we 
remount to Smalkalde, thence to Augsburg, thence to Spires, 
and thence to Worms and Luther’s figure in solitary grandeur 
arraigned before the Empire there. 

We will conclude these remarks on the political results of 
Luther’s work—the theological ones would be foreign to our 
purpose—with a brief review of the more conspicuous points of 
his own character, 
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Revolutions are proverbially ‘ not made with rose-water,’ and 
another proverb tells us that we cannot have an omelette with- 
out the fracture of eggs. The Reformation involved revolu- 
tionary elements, and, so far as it did so, partakes of the cha- 
racteristics which these proverbs indicate—a good deal of dirt 
was flung, a good deal of violence was used. It is idle and 
misleading to judge such questions by a standard taken from a 
period when toleration has been succeeded by religious equality 
before the law, in nearly all the leading countries of Europe, 
and equally idle to expect that such characteristics will not be 
found to mark the leading men of the period. As regards 
Luther, the controversies which he started may probably endure 
while the world lasts, but above controversy stands the character 
of the man himself. So long as intrepidity and moral courage, 
never probably surpassed, patience, steadfastness, intensity of 
affection, and warm-hearted friendship draw sympathy and 
enlist admiration, so long will his name be held on high in 
human annals. Of his qualities as a religious teacher we can 
hardly speak with any fulness in these pages. But he may be 
said to have been the first great teacher of wide fame who rested 
that fame on a knowledge of the Bible, mastering it, in the 
original languages, for himself, and popularising it for his 
hearers ; and his translation of it remains to this day a classic of 
his mother tongue. His powers as a preacher seem to have 
been enormous ; lucid argument, impassioned appeal, happiness 
of illustration, raciness of idiom, simple force of style—all were 
his. His knowledge of the earlier Christian fathers, and es- 
pecially of St. Augustin, was only second to his knowledge of 
Scripture. He has been tried in the crucible of controversy 
now for three and a half centuries, and his work—although de- 
fective, as has been noticed, on the side of organisation—was 
too vigorous and, so far as it went, too complete to admit of 
subsequent addition. In the period of about forty years he 
lived through all the stages which, in the English Reformation, 
reach from Wiclif’s time to Queen Elizabeth’s. This was partly 
due, no doubt, to the different circumstances of the two coun- 
tries, but in a still greater measure to the tremendous energy 
of his personal character. It may be claimed for him that his 
enmities were never personal, that he dissuaded the intervention 
of the civil sword in religion; and when the terrible Jacquerté 
broke out in Saxony under the inflammatory preaching of 
Munzer, owing to the down-trodden and impoverished condition 
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of the peasantry, he did his utmost to induce the misguided 
men to throw down their weapons, and return to their allegiance, 
while, at the same time, with no less energy, he urged the justice 
of some of their pleas, and endeavoured to obtain redress. His 
words, struck from him in the fierce stress of polemics, were 
vehement and fierce, often violent and coarse. His missives 
were red-hot shot from the fiery furnace of zeal. But when we 
see him in the pauses of controversy, there seems a calm in the 
heart of the tempest. He was then wise, politic, far-seeing, 
kindly, although unswervingly staunch to his view. The circle 
of friends with whom we see him surrounded shine out with a 
pure and noble lustre amid the lurid gloomy atmosphere of 
strife and persecution which surrounds them. They were not 
only among the best, but among the most intellectual spirits of 
their day. Such were Ulrich von Hutten, Bugenhagen, Arms- 
dorff, Frederick de Thun, Philip the Landgrave of Hesse, Al- 
brecht Diirer the painter, Justus Jonas the preacher, and, above 
all, Melanchthon. The quality which won him so numerous and 
so worthy a band of friends, as distinct from mere ardent dis- 
ciples, was his singleness of heart. He had absolutely no by- 
ends to serve, much less any interests which might compete 
with or thwart the great end in view. Hence we find the loving 
band which had united Socrates with Phzdo, Crito, Simmias, 
Plato, Pheedrus, and the rest, repeated between Luther and the 
above string of affectionate admirers. And, whilst he is on the 
stage of events, Luther dwarfs them all. He is by far the 
grandest ecclesiastical figure since Hildebrand, with whom, in 
some points of his character, we may compare him. What a 
withering contrast such a soul as his exhibits to that of Charles 
V., whose life and policy, stumbling in its own labyrinth of pit- 
falls, reversesthe auspices of its earlier success, and ends baffled 
and broken. | 

The capacity of entertaining a great governing idea, of 
maintaining it against all odds, of carrying life in hand from 
day to day for years, of worshipping it in utter unselfishness, 
and the power of communicating an unquenchable enthusiasm 
to others on its behalf—in short, the quality of a heroic soul 
must, theological bias apart, be conceded to Luther. He es- 
chewed, unlike Wiclif, all admixture of politics, and this, it 
should be added, in spite of the strongest provocation to take a 
side. He had no revolutionary bias. He left the things of 
Cesar to take care of themselves, if Cesar would only hold his 
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hand off from persecution. He set up no theocracy, like Calvin 
at Geneva, and Savonarola at Florence, as many of the Puritan 
leaders would, if they could, have done in England, as was in all 
save the name done for a while in Scotland. Among men of 
recent memory the nearest to him, taken in proportion all round, 
although on a scale immensely reduced, with angles softened 
and edges bated, was perhaps Norman Macleod. But the occa- 
sional truculent violence of tone, the unmeasured bitterness of 
denunciation, the coarse jocularity and personal aspersions in 
which Luther indulged, must also be admitted, especially with 
Melanchthon at his side—-the Horatio of this great drama, if it 
were not an inversion of the truth to compare Luther with 
Hamlet. The character of the age, however, goes a long way 
to extenuate the fault of spiritual arrogance in the individual. 
What else than this was the leading characteristic of every con- 
temporary Pope, with the single exception, perhaps, of Adrian 
VI.—nay of the Papacy itself through a long vista of previous 
ages? As regards coarseness, and even scurrility, we must re- 
member that the Middle Age shrank not from mixing them up 
with things most solemn and sacred. It was not so much the 
want of good taste or the absence of chastened discernment 
inseparable from a rude age and rugged national character, as 
it was the result of the prevailing view, that human nature in 
the lump, with all its dross unseparated, was to be consecrated 
to Divine purposes. Thus verbal jests and practical jokes had 
their place in the regards of religion. The ‘ boy-bishops’ and 
‘abbots of misrule,’ with whom Sir W. Scott has familiarised 
us, were caricatures of sacred persons carried on under the sanc- 
tion of the Church, not so much connived at as indulged ; some- 
what as the Satyric drama was fostered on the Greek stage, 
reproducing the ludicrous aspect of the same personages whose 
severe and solemn side had formed the theme of the previous 
tragic trilogy. 

But before we condemn Luther too severely for violence, we 
should remember that unless his torrent of soul had made the 
breach and ploughed the channel, there would have been no 
waterway for the still, calm, spiritual current of Melanchthon. 

When a conflagration rages, who would insist on filtered 
water only being used to put it out? It was thus Luther's 
special gift to ‘ery aloud and spare not.’ There was an innate 
pugnacity about him which made truce impossible while there 
remained what he deemed evil or falsehood to be attacked. 
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His sustained assault, with its acquired momentum and accu- 
mulated shocks, reminds us of the action of a battering-ram. 
He exults in his power :— 


‘Papism sought to stop me in the discharge of my duty,’ he says ; 
‘you see what has happened to it, and still worse will happen. They 
will not be able to defend themselves against me. I desire, in the 
name of the Lord, to tread upon the lions and trample under foot the 
dragons and vipers. This will commence during my life and be 
finished after my death.’ 


And a little earlier, after denouncing ‘ the devil,’ as * inces- 
santly attacking’ his ‘fundamental article’ of justification, he 
adds :— 

Very well, I, Doctor Martin Luther, unworthy evangelist of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, hold this article ... and I declare that the 
Emperor of the Romans, the Emperor of the Turks, the Emperor of 
the Tartars, the Emperor of the Persians, the Pope, all the cardinals, 
bishops, priests, monks, nuns, princes, and nobles, all men and all 
devils, must let it stand and allow it to remain for ever. If they 
will undertake to combat this truth, they will bring down the flames 
of hell upon their heads. ‘This is the true and holy gospel, and the 
declaration of me, Doctor Luther, according to the light of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The above is no braggadocio. The man was in earnest if 
ever man was. It is ‘I, Doctor Martin Luther,’ against the 
world. All potentates within and without the pale of Christi- 
anity are challenged among the ‘lions, dragons, and vipers,’ 
whom he proposes to trample under foot. He seems to con- 
template the attitude of all alike as hostile, and his combative- 
ness boils over like that of a Berseker of old. Or, to use a less 
dignified comparison, the challenge note is that of Donnybrook 
—‘ Who'll thread on the tail o’ me coat; shure its mine, Martin 
Luther’s ? Will Roman Emperor, will Turk, Tartar, Persian, &c., 
&e., so far obleege me?’ This roaring sword-and-trumpet style 
is characteristic. Here, if anywhere, le style cest Vhomme. It 
mellows a little when in later days he feels he has struck home, 
and Empire and Papacy are reeling under his blows. But till 
he has slaked his battle-thirst he seems to call on the very stones 
to rise up and fight him. He smells brimstone everywhere. 
He ‘would go to Worms though there were as many devils there 
as tiles on the house-roofs ;’ and so, when, shut up in the soli- 
tude of the Warthnrg, girt about by walls of proof and guards 
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of trust against visible enemies, out of hearing awhile of the din 
of strife, his nervous agony of combativeness conjures up the 
only possible foe who could molest him there, the Spiritual 
Enemy, to do battle in personal form, and he hurls his inkhorn 
at the hostile presence. 

The number of rare, sometimes opposite, but always com- 
manding qualities, which his temperament included, as well as 
the earthquake oscillations of crisis in his circumstances, give 
his life all the vivid relish of a romance, not, however, one of 
sentiment but of reality. Its scenes have a vigorous deeply-cut 
intensity of thought and action, which make us often fancy we 
are reading a tragedy by Gothe. What, for instance, can be 
more highly dramatic than the record of one of the earlier in- 
cidents which paved his way to the onslaught on the indulgences 
then (1516) vended by the notorious Tetzel, whose language 
was habitually even fuller of thump and bluster than his own ? 
‘Please God,’ exclaimed Martin on hearing some of this rub-a- 
dub rhetoric, ‘ll make a hole in his drum.’ This is how the 
pious wish was realized. Tetzel has entered the town some days 
with the pomp, swagger, and trumpet-blare of an ambassador- 
extraordinary, flaunting the sacred bull on a velvet cushion. 
The white-stoled children meet him with chaunts and incense, 
the robed burgomasters kneel, the bells peal out, the big red 
cross is set up, the soul-market is duly rigged, the wares are 
puffed in a sermon, the traffic speeds. Luther is performing 
meanwhile the duties of a father-confessor in a not distant town. 
From the lips of each confessing votary pours its tale of sin. 
He groans in spirit at the recital of filthy lucre and fouler lust 
which meets his ears. He sternly bids them repent, amend 
their lives, reminds them of the axe at the root of the tree, of 
the chaff burned up with unquenchable fire. To his still 
greater horror his hearers repudiate his warnings, and coolly 
declare not their purpose only but their right to sin again. He 
refuses absolution. They argue angrily as at a breach of faith. 
He turns a deaf ear to the plea; on which each bold sinner 
pulls out his scroll of ‘indulgence’ (one would think the phrase 
of a ‘chartered libertine’ must have originated in this) and 
claims the compact to the letter. They have paid their kreut- 
zers, and are they not to have their money’s worth? Is this 
fanatical shaveling to disown their license duly taken out from 
his master? Fanatical! nay,rather, fraudulent. It is only one 
more turn of that huge windlass of knavery by which Rome 
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heaves and drags the world! Such would doubtless be their 
thoughts at this proposal to fleece them of the enjoyments for 
which they had been made to pay in advance. But they chide 
in vain. Luther sticks to his text,—‘ Cease to do evil, learn to 
do well,’ and uplifts a warning voice against all trust in ‘in- 
dulgences ;’ while Tetzel is lighting a pyre in the ‘ Platz’—a 
purely symbolical fire this time—just as a caution to all croak- 
ing heretics who impugned their value. 

Consistency it would be unfair to look for in such a man; it 
would itself have been a moral contradiction. If his sweep of 
denunciation led him at times into extravagances, his fervent 
charity led him also to hope for possible reform where institu- 
tions had had their vitals gnawed out by abuses. On the other 
hand, he is utterly exempt from hypocrisy in all its phases,— 
time-serving, duplicity, compromise, and the like. He knew 
not how to trim and waver. He ever drives directly at his 

object, and his blow comes fuil from the centre of his own 
moral forces. Yet he had a sagacity, circumspection, and in- 
sight into the turn of a shifting complication, which often 
baffled the merely astute politician. Bred in the cloister, he 
loved not to break with authority. If authority denounced the 
truth and banned its preacher, he longed for reunion still. 
Before the strife had become one & owtrance there were occasions 
when he would have been content to be silent, but the confidence 
of the enemy spurned all truce, and new provocations drew him 
back to the arena of strife. 

His principle seems to have been never to turn his back on 
the Church, save where the Church had turned her back on 
Christ. This longing to retain a hold on all he had loved be- 
fore caused his advance to be slow and hesitating. He felt his 
way gradually. It was well for his cause that he did so. Had he 
seen his way clear before him he would at that time have got few, 
if any, to travel it with him, perchance would have shrunk from 
venturing it himself. Unlike Calvin, who had thought out his 
whole theological system at four-and-twenty, and never swerved 
from it, Luther came bit by bit to his. But then Calvin had 
Luther’s footprints before him on the road. On Luther fresh light 
seemed continually to break, and led him to suspect where before 
he had trusted, and to attack what before he had upheld. Thus, 
if his course seems to flash to and fro between opposite points 
of acceptance and repugnance, like an electric spark, allowance 

must be made fur the held which reverence had on his mind, as 
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well as for the hair-breadth exigencies of a controversy in which all 
the powers that be seemed to threaten the disputant with a sum- 
mary close of it by sword or fire. Thus, he at first resisted any 
breach of celibate vows ; he next was for retaining convents for 
purposes of education; he lastly consigned them to perdition 
altogether, adding the practical commentary of his own marriage 
with the noble nun, Catherine Boria. When, in 1521, the 
theses of Carlstadt against clerical celibacy came out, Luther 
on reading them exclaimed, ‘Good heavens! Will our Wittem- 
bergers give wives even to monks?’ And added, ‘at all events 
they will not force me to take a wife!’ Four years later, he 
had taken the step he so much deprecated. At the same time 
this absence of system and want of complete view had the vast 
advantage of popularising more thoroughly every attack which 
he made in detail. It allowed of his hitting first all the greater 
practical blots and letting theory wait, while he gradually 
tracked his conclusions home to first principles. This enabled 
him to carry with him an amount of lay support, especially 
among the notables, which no Calvin, with his eut and squared 
logical symmetry, could ever have done. Taking into view the 
fulness of the force with which he acted on the national mind, 
and on mankind beyond it, the immense impulse which he gave 
to popular literature, the extent to which he elevated his 
mother tongue to be a vehicle of the highest thought, and 
baptised it with the fire of enthusiasm, the vastness of the 
opposing mass, and the thoroughness with which he exploded it, 
—we may say that ‘like unto him there was none before . . . 
neither after him arose there any like him.’ His massiveness 
of moral pose reminds one of the Moses of Michael Angelo. 
He remains in his vast strength, and in the veins and flaws of 
weakness which intersected it, the representative man of the 
great Teutonic race. 

Henry HayMay. 
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I. 


ExcertinGc climbing the mountains for those who had the will 
and the power—taking more modest walks in the valleys and 
along the winding way of the lake-side road for those who had 
not lungs or muscles for the hills—or rowing on the lake, which 
perhaps was the favourite pastime of all for the young people— 
life was at a standstill at Veronica so far as amusement went. 
It was the dullest or the most restful place in the world, accord- 
ing as the visitors craved excitement or prized quiet; but the 
former sort generally left after a few days’ experience of the 
clouds without and the rough simplicity of the life within, and 
only those who assimilated with each other and could bear the 
material conditions remained. All the same, it was not a very 
lively kind of existence; and when the rain came down with a 
persistency that kept everyone indoors for days on days together 
and made open-air diversions impossible, each individual was 
thrown back on his own resources or the community, and the 
young people were reduced to that never-failing occupation, 
which has lasted since the world began, and will last till it ends, 
of finding out each other’s manifold perfections. 

Our Professor, Ulrich Leinfelder, was the one whose perfec- 
tions or imperfections were the most generally discussed among 
the women ; the one too who gave himself most trouble in find- 
ing out their characteristics in return. He was in all things the 
life of our little mountain home, and would have been a notic:- 
able man anywhere. Full of information, he was also full of 
fun ; and whether discussing politics and science with the elders, 
or devising games or pleasant pastimes for the youngsters, he 
Was equally at home and always the foremost man of the group, 
About thirty-two, he had passed his first youth, which, by all 
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accounts, had been somewhat stormy but never dishonourable; 
but he had ‘ ranged ’ himself now; was a Professor in a University ; 
an Inspector of Schools; a man with a position and character to 
lose ; and, if not puritanically severe, he was both honourable and 
respectable. He was called handsome by some, plain by others, 
as these looked at the intellect in his face and those objected to 
the form. Half Italian, half German, he had the passionate 
vivacity of the one nation, and the solid education and tenacity 
of character of the other; but he was purely Italian in appear- 
ance, and it was strange to hear him spoken of as a German, 
and bearing a German name. That keen, dark, sharply-cut 
Florentine face; those bright, burning, passionate eyes; the 
black hair cropped close to his head, like a velvet brush; the 
long, fine, nervous hands, and the unconscious grace of his 
figure and his gestures—all were of his mother’s race, pur sang— 
and all the very antipodes of the German blood, which yet he 
claimed with pride. He was our ‘stand-by’ in the way of a 
young unmarried man. There were others at Veronica truly, 
but they were mostly boys just budding into manhood and 
responsibilities, brought by their parents for a summer month’s 
holiday among the mountains, and did not count in any serious 
sense. They were good to climb crags, row on the lake, take a 
part in the evening singing, and fancy themselves now in love, 
and now ill-used because they were not loved in return ; but no 
life-histories were to be made out of them, and a mere catalogue 
of their names would be tiresome. The same may be said of 
the girls. There were about half a dozen in all, but the only 
two with whom we have any personal interest in this story were 
Hildegarde von Cranach and Nina Sternhold. 

Very different, each was charming in her own way, and both 
were universal favourites. Hildegarde was theelder—a fair, stately, 
aristocratic girl of five or six and twenty, who had evidently not 
found the man to her mind, for she must have had opportunities 
and offers of marriage as many as there are weeks in the year ; but 
Nina was only nineteen, just entering life, had been presented 
at the Court last spring, and was in the very flush and brilliancy 
of her youth. She was as dark and rich in colouring as Hiide- 
garde was fair and waxen; with evidently a dash of Easterm 
blood in her—however come by—but proved by her dark brow? 
curling hair, the red gold on the edges making it, when the su? 
shone on it, pure auburn—by her large, dark, soft eyes, with the 
long lashes lying on her cheek—by the brilliant crimson of he! 
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cheeks and lips—by a certain languid, lazy grace that seemed 
almost out of place with the simple, energetic, homely habits 
of her German birthplace. She had a natural talent too for 
dress, and a passion for colour; and it would have been easy for 
her to have passed asa gipsy. Such as they were however, Hilde- 
garde was the typical lily, Nina the damask rose, and by very 
force of contrast the two girls were soon bosom friends ; and our 
Professor, Ulrich Leinfelder, was the constant attendant on both. 

In places like Veronica, where people are all cooped up to- 
gether very much as if on board ship, and where all life is 
transacted in public, there is naturally an immense amount of 
gossip—ill-natured or friendly, as it may chance — and, as a 
necessity going before gossip, an immense amount of observa- 
tion. Hildegarde von Cranach, Nina Sternhold, and Ulrich 
Leinfelder were the centre of general observation, as might be 
expected ; and no one was weary of speculating on present con- 
ditions or probable results—some thinking it was the lily and 
_ others the rose; while many said he would get neither, and that 
either was too good for him. He was merely a poor Professor at 
the best, and both of the girls had the right to look higher. 
Hildegarde von Cranach was a young Baroness and a Von; and 
if Nina Sternhold had not much money to expect from her 
mother, the Professor could not have more to give, and in any 
case she was too young, and her chances in life might be better 
than this. So they talked and speculated ; and meantime the 
three friends went on with their affairs as if no one but them- 
selves lived on the balcony at Veronica, or talked across the 
dinner table in the Speisezimmer. 

One day the rain was coming down in torrents; the soft 
colour of the lake—that indefinite green-blue peacock hue 
which is often seen in the Mediterranean, and is as beautiful as 
the most brilliant azure—was lost in the fret and lash of the 
driving rain ; the clouds hung low on the mountains and blotted 
out the living pine-woods and the barren crags alike; the 
later snow-fields left in the ravines, and which had been grow- 
ing daily less under the heavy rains, poured down their turbid 
streams over the mountain-sides. It was cold and wet and 
dreary everywhere; and the elders shivered, and the youngers 
grumbled, and all declared that never since the world began 
had there been such a dreadful season as this at Veronica, and 
not on the whole face of the globe could there be found sucha 
dreadful place. The three friends, however, neither shivered 
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nor grumbled. Wrapped in their cloaks and shawls, they sat 
safely sheltered from the rain under the hanging roof of the 
verandah, the girls working, while the Professor read aloud. 
The Baroness von Cranach and Madame Sternhold, the two 
mothers, were a few feet to the side; talking together with the 
good-feeling and friendliness of two gentle-mannered, gentle- 
natured women thrown on each other for companionship. 

It was a novel that the Professor was reading. To what 
else indeed, would the girls have cared to listen ?—unless it had 
been poetry, which would have been yet more dangerously 
suggestive. The story was one setting forth the trials and 


sufferings of a faithful pair of lovers, where he was poor and 
she was noble, and birth and poverty stood like angels with 


flaming swords against the gates of the Eden of Love. As he 
read—and he read with true dramatic instinct—Hildegarde’s 
fair face flushed to the roots of her hair, and her large blue 
eyes were fain to keep themselves fastened on her embroi- 
dery; she did not wish either the Professor or Nina to see 
what was in them; but Nina’s lips were quivering, and her 
eyes were soft and moist as she raised them frankly to the 
lecturer, and thought it no shame to show how much the story 
moved her. He, in his turn, looked from each to each, his 
mobile face full of a strange expression which no one could 
have interpreted. Could he himself? His eyes were softened, 
sympathetic, admiring, as he looked at Hildegarde ; enquiring, 
tender, troubled, as he turned to Nina; and his rich voice was 
sweet and low to each alike. 

‘Plague on the fellow!’ said old Herr Schmitt, watching 
them eagerly; ‘does he want them both? Why cannot he 
make up his mind which? We don’t go in for bigamy here in 
Germany !’ 

‘I wonder what you both think of this fair heroine,’ said 
our Professor, when he had finished the chapter. ‘ Was she 
right or wrong, Baronessa ?’ to Hildegarde. 

‘Right,’ she answered, with a certain difficulty of speech, 
which she tried hard to conceal, but could not wholly. ‘I do 
not think that mere difference of birth or fortune should stand 
between two people who loved each other.’ 

‘And you, Fraulein?’ to Nina; ‘ would you have done as 
this Hildegarde of the story, and have kept true to the man 
whom you loved whether your parents approved or not, and what- 
ever the difference of your birth ?’ 
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‘I do not think I would have opposed my mother,’ she 
answered with a little trouble. ‘I would not have married any 
one else but » she hesitated. 

‘You would have given up your lover if your mother had 
commanded ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, looking at Madame Sternhold fondly. ‘I 
could not disobey mamma.’ 

‘And if she ordered you to marry another ?’ 

Our Professor toyed with the leaves of the book. He too 
seemed as if he wanted to keep that which he knew to be in his 
face veiled from observation. 

‘Ah! that would be too hard!’ she answered. ‘I should 
pray against that !’ 

‘And if your prayers were of no avail, and you were still 
commanded?’ Here he looked up, and his dark eyes seemed 
almost on fire with the light that was in them. 

She shook her head sadly. 

‘If mamma were determined, I should have to yield at the 
last, though it killed me,’ she said. ‘Mamma must always be 
the superior with me, and I am bound to obey her.’ 

‘Good, so far as your daughter’s obedience goes; but others 
might have rights too,’ he said. 

‘ No-—while I am unmarried no one could have any equal to 
hers.’ 

Our Professor looked at Hildegarde and their eyes met. 
The young Baroness smiled and slightly shook her head ; and 
the Professor, swallowing down something—either a word of 
fervent praise or of passionate objection—went back to his 
story, and read the remainder with a kind of personal appli- 
cation in the unhappy parts which Hildegarde noticed if Nina 
did not. 

When it was over, and truth and constancy and love came 
to their reward—as they always do in novels, if but rarely in real 
life :-— : 

‘Oh, that is good!’ said Nina, with a happy smile ; ‘ that is 
as it should be! You see the parents consented at last, and 
this poor Hildegarde had not to choose between the two loves ! 
I do not think I should have liked it if she had taken Gustav 
Without her father’s consent. It was so much better to wait 
until she got it.’ 


‘But to wait and not to get it ?’ said Hildegarde, in a rather 
low voice. 
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The dark soft eyes looked tender. 

‘That would be dreadful,’ Nina said. 

‘Yes,’ answered Hildegarde; ‘it is.’ 

The Professor looked at her. 

‘Time is not eternal, Baronessa,’ he said gently. ‘ You know 
the saying, that all things come to those who know how to 
wait ?’ | 

‘It is trying in the process,’ she returned with a sad smile. 

‘For the greater bliss in the end,’ he said. 

Hildegarde flushed again. Was there a meaning in his 
voice? She dared not look up to ask by her eyes and be 
answered by his. All that she knew was that his face was turned 
to her, his piercing looks fastened on her, and that she was 
trembling, self-convicted, and betraying what it was almost her 
life’s worth to keep hidden. 

But the moment ‘passed without more of this kind of un- 
spoken revelation which so few people ever read aright ; and in a 
short time the rusty old bell clanged out the sacred hour of one ; 
the Miidchen’s feet were heard hurrying up the wooden stairs; 
the odours of roast Kalbfleisch and Knoédel soup came through 
the open door ; and the Mittagsessen or dinner was ready. It 
did not come a minute too soon; perhaps a few too late; at 
all events, while at table, the Professor, though he spoke most 
frequently to Frau Sternhold and looked often at Nina hurriedly, 
watched Hildegarde with the closest attention, and as a man 
does watch a woman about whom he is doubtful. She had 
offered him a problem to solve, and he was busy at his work. 

For the whole of that day the wet continued, and no one 

could venture outside the shelter of the house and the verandah ; 
but the trio, which had read and worked and looked and lifted 
the corners of veils in the morning, no longer came together in 
the afternoon. Hildegarde was occupied in her own room, she 
said; and Nina’s mother took possession of her. The gossips 
thought it was to keep her out of the Professor’s way, and 
applauded her warmly. Things were going fast, they said one to 
another, and she and her daughter might find themselves over- 
whelmed before they knew where they were, if they did not look 
out. Yes, it was very well indeed that young Friulein Stern- 
bold should be kept a little close, and prevented quite so much 
intercourse with the Professor. 

But her withdrawal was for no reason more far-sighted ot 
severe than to mend a certain mountain dress which had got 4 
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good deal knocked about in the last expedition, and had to be 
put in order before it could be worn in another. And as the 
afternoon was deplorable, and the mending a work of necessity, 
Madame Sternhold utilized the rain; and Nina was not one of 
those daughters to whom every one is dearer than her mother. 

About an hour before the evening meal, however, the young 
Baroness appeared, fair, gracious, lovely as ever, and even 
lovelier than usual with the blue ribbon in her golden plaits, 
and the Spanish mantilla about her head and shoulders—as 
becoming to her soft saintly face as to any dark-haired daughter 
of Andalusia. The Professor, who had been wandering restlessly 
up and down the balcony the whole of the afternoon, now 
smoking fiercely and keeping apart moodily, now talking wildly 
to anyone who would listen to him, or making the ducks in the 
lake scramble for pieces of bread while he imitated their * quack ’ 
to a perfection that was almost maddening—the Professor, who 
had been making himself more or less of a nuisance from his 
overwrought nervous irritability, was like a man transformed 
when she appeared. He went up to her with that kind of sud- 
denness which irresistibly suggests a magnet and a steel filing ; 
arranged her chair, with shawls and a footstool, where she was 
most sheltered from the weather and best placed for the view 
such as they had below the clouds; and then sat down by her, 
peaceful, tranquil, soothed, like a man who has found his all; 
and soon they were in earnest talk together. 

They were not speaking of trivial things, that was certain. 
Their talk was not of the weather, nor yet of Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses ; but of what was it? what could it be that 
made him now pallid, now fevered—that now sent the blood 
into the sweet face in floods, and now made her lips quiver and 
her eyes fill up with tears as it gathered round her heart? He 
questioned and she answered ; but what he had asked, and what 
she had confessed, remained sacred to themselves alone. Only, 
when the supper bell rang and the guests came tramping in 
from the other house, and through the verandah of this, the lake- 
side house, only this was patent—he held her hand for a moment 
warmly clasped in his, while he looked tenderly and softly into 
her face. 

‘You may count on me to the death. Iam yours for life,’ 
he said in a low moved voice. 

‘Dear friend, I trust you,’ she answered ; and the mutual 
pressure, warm, frank, sincere, confirmed their compact. 
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But it set all the tongues in Veronica wagging. Old Herr 
Schmitt, who had nothing else to do but watch his neighbours, 
had spied after these two to some purpose; and before the 
supper was half over a whisper had gone round the table that 
the Professor had proposed to the Baroness Hildegarde that 
afternoon—and had been accepted. Every look and word which 
passed between the two was made into evidence of the fact, and 
the ill-natured, of whom we had our share—for there was 
never a community free from them—said, with a meaning little 
laugh, that they were glad the Herr Professor had at last made 
up his mind, and they hoped that the poor little Fraulein 
Sternhold would not feel it too much. 

By a natural impulse they all looked at her to see how she 
bore herself, as often as they looked at our Professor and his 
assigned bride to see how they bore themselves ; but as Madame 
Sternhold sat at the head of the table, flanked on either side 
by the Professor and Nina, while by Nina sat the Baroness Hilde 
garde, the news had not passed down to her through the barriers 
of the chief actors, and she had no reason to bear herself 
differently. Anyhow all that they saw was, that she looked ex- 
ceedingly pretty and animated ; that her colour came and went 
with suspicious frequency whenever she spoke to the Professor ; 
that her large dark eyes were full of happiness when he spoke to 
her—that kind of girlish happiness which dares not address itself 
to the cause, but which turns on its favourite companion that 
soft flood of tenderness which another has made to flow, and gives 
to her what belongs to him. As now. Nina, always loving to 
Hildegarde, had never been so loving as this evening. She was 
so happy to see her again, after her long afternoon of virtuous 
darning and repairing! Young and innocent as she was, she 
had,no idea that Ulrich Leinfelder counted for anything in her 
pleasure. It was all Hildegarde von Cranach; and she would 
have ‘cut’ with indignation anyone who had dared to assert 
the contrary. 

In the evening the young people got up some charades i 
which our Professor naturally bore the chief part. Had fortune 
so ordered it he would have made his fame great as an actor— 
he had the actor’s mobile physiognomy and that keen perception 
of fitness which realizes a character harmoniously with itself. 
In one charade he had to personate a poor poet starving in his 
garret. His verses were the delight of the town, and grand 
ladies were weeping over the fictitious woes of the lovers and 
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maidens of his fancy, while he was dying slowly of starvation 
not more than a few yards from them. He acted the part 
almost too well. Not only from judicious corking and whiten- 
ing, but from the expression which he threw into his face and 
eyes, you read the broken-hearted sickness of mental despair, 
and the physical sufferings of want. In these charades nothing 
was studied or prearranged; all was impromptu; and the Pro- 
fessor’s wonderful impersonation evidently took those who 
played with him as much by surprise as it took us, the audience. 

The two girls had the parts of two enthusiastic fashionable 
admirers who had determined to visit their adorable poet and 
lay their homage at his feet. They had pictured him rich, 
courted, happy ; surrounded by all beautiful things; living ina 
world as fair as that which he imagined :—and they found him 
in a miserable garret half dead from hunger. 

The grace with which he received them, and the chivalrous 
suppression of his own misery that he might entertain them 
with fitting pleasantness of poetic speech and lovely images, in 
default of seemly things, was as pathetic as anything about the 
Master of Ravenswood or Boccaccio’s story of the Falcon. It was 
pertectly done; and when at last nature exerted her rights and 
hunger proclaimed its power, and he fell fainting on the floor, 
the very girls themselves, acting with him, seemed almost over- 
come, It was an artificial tableaw that went perilously near 
to nature, and that made us all uneasy. It was too life-like 
to be pleasant. For the two grand ladies of la haute volée of 
Vienna almost forgot their parts, and were on the point of being 
simply what they were—two natural, simple, unaffected Wur- 
temburgers, who, if they had seen a fellow-creature in such 
straits, would have given him their all; and if they had chanced 
to love him would not have kept the scene a moment longer to 
themselves, 

As it was, Hildegarde knelt by the side of the starving poet 
and raised his fainting head on her lap; which, by the way, was 
pretty in action and sweet in feeling, but decidedly wrong in 
hygienic treatment. Nina, very pale, and with her large, soft 
eyes larger and more dilated than usual, seemed as if she were 
dangerously near to a burst of tears as she knelt on the other 
side with natural instinctiveness rather than set artistic inten- 
tion. And it was only when the Professor opened his eyes 
and smiled, as he said a few words in a low voice, inaudible to 
the rest, that they too smiled and seemed to remember the play 
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of the thing; that play is not truth, and that their emotion, 
so sincere and painful, was really unnecessary. What had been 
said in that hurried moment no one knew. Something had 
passed; that was evident; for Hildegarde looked sweet and 
beaming—Nina was anxious and half frightened—and our Pro- 
fessor had an odd entangled air, as if he were part vexed with 
himself and part perplexed, like a man who has made a mistake, 
and yet one that he scareely regrets. 


Il. 


The next morning the whole face of nature was changed. 
The rain had cleared; the ‘bad weather streaks’ in the now 
limpid lake were gone, and the scarcely visible current ran up 
in the faintest ripple from the sweet warm South—from beloved 
beautiful Italy. The sun shone brightly on flower and tree 
and field and crag, touching the countless waterfalls that 
poured wherever there was a cleft in the hills, so that they 
shone and sparkled like streaks of silver. The air was alive with 
the pleasant music that they made, as they foamed over the 
jutting stones or dashed in one clear leap where the rock 
fell sheer away; the grass on the high Alpine meadows seen 
among the woods and rocks was turned to gold by the sun; 
the low-lying flower-fields were stretches of true garden 
ground ; and the mist wreaths that hung round the mountain 
sides, and stole slowly up like the smoke of incense from the 
ravines, were now mere grey unsubstantial veils that dissolved 
as you looked at them, and now firm, white and dazzling, like so 
many masses of marble. The birds sang in the woods; and 
the swallows darted between earth and sky as if delirious with 
the very joy of living. From the mountain opposite where 
the eagles build, their cry came sharp and clear; the cattle 
bells tinkled from wood and lane, as the dun-coloured soft- 
eyed beasts wandered from one little mossy clearing to another. 
Nature was like some creature awakening out of sleep, % 
leaping from sickness to health; and everyone in the Gasthaus 
at Veronica felt as nature felt, and rejoiced in her gladness. 

The raindrops still shone on the grass and flowers in wl 
substantial jewels of many colours; but those who live in thes? 
Tyrolese mountain homes are not afraid of a little wet—and ! 
they are they soon leave; but those who stay-have to be brave 
and hardy, else life is too dreary to be borne. The Von Cranachs 
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and the Sternholds were of the braver kind; even the elder 
ladies were energetic for their kind, and the younger ones were 
true mountaineers. Wherefore, the morning being so beautiful 
—and beautiful mornings by no means assuring a whole day of 
equal loveliness among the mountains—-the two girls with their 
mothers and our Professor set off after early coffee for a walk 
up the Unterauthal. 

But it was hard for the young people to keep to the 
checked pace which was all that the two elder women could 
accomplish ; so, after they had passed by all the houses of the 
little hamlet, and exchanged good words if few with Bartl the 
ouide, standing idle but expectant of business at his chalet 
door, the elders sat down on a pile of wood handy for the 
purpose, and told the girls that, if they and the Professor liked 
to go farther and more quickly, they would stroll gently 
through the practicable part of the valley until they returned. 

As only such permission was wanting, the desire and the 
power being already there, the young people accepted their 
freedom, smiling with delight, and the three set off for a 
scramble up to the snow. 

What a fine trio they made as they walked with the light, 
long, rapid step of youth and happiness up the green mossy 
lane! All three were in grey, with white hats and long white 
cock’s feathers, more characteristic than picturesque; all three 
were tall, graceful, finely formed—Hildegarde the more slen- 
der, Nina the more generous of the two girls; and to each 
the Professor seemed the exact natural match. The two 
mothers looked at each other and smiled; but neither spoke, 
and neither knew what the other meant; whether it was a 
smile which would say:—‘How perfectly fitted for your 
daughter!’ or, ‘How perfectly fitted for mine!’ It did not 
much signify. Everyone was quite content as things were ; and 
the greater freedom of life and intercourse allowed in these 
simple summer homes does not alarm those who are accustomed 
toit. If to the Baroness von Cranach our Professor would have 
been an inadmissible suitor for her daughter, she had no fear 
that he would become one because of a few mountain walks in 
the summer; and if Frau Sternhold did not wish him as a 
son-in-law and the husband of her Nina, she did not think that 
complications would arise because the girl accompanied the 
young Baroness in scrambling up to the snow, with the 
Professor Ulrich Leinfelder as their guide and helper. Young 
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people must be allowed a little liberty, and they must be let 
to be happy, the ladies thought. But they talked only of the 
people whom they knew, and the stories current in the society 
in which they lived—of dress and fashion, books and places— 
and neither their daughters nor the prospects cherished for 
them by each came to the lips which discussed everything else 
so freely. 

Meanwhile, the three were making good their way to the 
first little difficulty, which was scarcely a difficulty to them— 
the pine-branch flung across the river as the sole bridge they 
had. How a Southern town-bred girl would have stood and 
shivered, and refused this bridge! How she would have needed 
hands and ropes and help of every kind to have got her across ; 
and then perhaps would have screamed! But our Professor and 
his pretty friends made nothing of it; though, to be sure, he 
did come back after he had first passed over, to make sure that 
it was sound and would bear them, giving his hand first to the 
Baronessa, as he called her, and then to Nina. Not that this 
was needed. They were as cool and as courageous as he; but it 
was pleasant to his man’s pride to feel that he helped them, and 
pleasant to their woman’s tenderness to feel that they were 
helped ; and it was beside legitimate occasion for a little inno- 
cent flirtation. Or what was it, when he pressed Hildegarde’s 
hand and she returned the pressure, as two people who have a 
secret between them ? and when he looked, with eyes fuller of 
love than surely any man ever looked before, at Nina Sternhold, 
as he held her hand more lightly than Hildegarde’s, as if honour- 
ing her youth and inexperience too much even to venture on 
such a small want of reserve as holding four pretty fingers with 
a degree more strictness of pressure than was absolutely neces- 
sary? Had Herr Schmitt seen the little by-play that went on 
between him and each girl in turn, Veronica would scarcely 
have been large enough to contain his wrath; but only the 
flying birds and the busy insects were there to look, and the 
drama transacted among the three had not for the moment 
unfriendly critics. 

The way, if not long, was rough. Not once, but half-a-dozen 
times, they had to cross the river by these pine-logs thrown 
across. Sometimes, if the banks were high and a tumble was 
certain to ensure a broken limb, the mountaineers had conde- 
scended so far to human weakness as to throw two logs instead 
of one; and sometimes, when the way was close to the water's 
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edge, there was no bridge at all, and the traveller had to do the 
best he could with such stepping-stones as he had wit to find 
for himself. Sometimes the path had got overgrown with the 
low-lying, prickly branches of the barberry tree, and then the 
Professor had to cut and clear like a real pioneer; and some- 
times they came to what was a veritable watercourse, where the 
water came down the steep, rough, rocky path in a depth of two 
or three inches, so that boots had need be stout, skirts short, 
and footing secure, else there would be a catastrophe, and a wet 
jacket needlessly got. 

But all these little perils and hardships only made the walk 
the merrier; and the happy laughter that rang through the air, 
startling the timid chamois hiding up behind the rocks, was 
evidence enough of how much the three appreciated the acci- 
dents and adventures of the way. 

At last, after an hour’s rough scramble—during which time 
they all seemed to have somehow got nearer and nearer to each 
other; as Nina said to herself, ¢ like two sisters and a brother,’ 
and gave her first and only sigh this morning, as she added, 
‘ How I wish we were!’— they came upon the ostensible object 
of their walk—the large patch of snow, snow-field rather, still 
left untouched by sun or rain in the ravine where the chamois 
were so often seen and the edelweiss grew. 

If they had been merry and happy before, they were still 
more sonow. ‘The glory of the day was at its height. They 
had reached the snow; they had seen a few head of chamois; 
and they were now searching for the rarer kind of flowers which 
grew there. 

Suddenly Nina screamed, as she held high as she could reach 
above her head one of the rarest of all the flowers in the district 
—a ‘ladies’ slipper. Then Hildegarde called out, ‘Oh, see 
what I have!’ as she gathered a handful of sweet-scented 
‘braunelles.’ The Professor shouted from a dangerous ledge, 
‘Wait till I come down and show you what I have got;’ and 
then, lying flat down, hung over the edge and gathered a great 
white woolly star, and another and another and another, risking 
his life, which was valuable to the world at large and dear to 
some, that he might stick a few stars of edelweiss in each of 
their hats, as evidence of their prowess ; and so on through the 
list of all the best flowers to be had there by eyes that were 
quick enough to see, and hands that were courageous enough 
to gather them when seen. It was the pleasantest and most 
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successful walk that had been made this season; and never 
since the world began had there been such a splendid day, such 
a delightful excursion, or such a happy girl as she, thought Nina 
Sternhold, standing there in the sunlight—her hands full of 
flowers—her flushed rich face, the fairest flower of them all, 
turned dreamily to the sky—her glorious hair glowing like gold 
from beneath her mountain hat—and her dark soft eyes full 
of happy thoughts, looking out lovingly into life, as if she were 
a child with neither hopes nor regrets. Hildegarde, a little way 
off, disputing with the Professor whether a special epipactis 
were this or that, caught her as a picture is sometimes caught, 
in the exact light suited for it. 

‘Is she not lovely ?’ she said softly to the Professor. 

He looked at her, his bright burning eyes becoming veiled 
and tender. 

‘She is glorious, he said, in the same soft voice as hers; 
then he looked at Hildegarde, almost as tenderly. ‘She has 
only one equal,’ he said; ¢ yourself?’ 

They could say no more, for just then Nina turned—saw 
them both looking at her, and laughed shyly, as if she had been 
found doing something silly; then came up to them with her 
flowers, of which though they were many she had not half so 
many as Hildegarde, nor a quarter of what the Professor had. 
She was always a little indolent, even when she put out the 
power of her youth, as at such a time as this; and preferred to 
stand and watch the changing lights on the mountain opposite, 
or to sit by the little running streams and see how they fretted 
ever and ever against the rocks, rather than to give herself a 
headache by stooping in her search for flowers which others 
liked to find, and which therefore she could see without trouble. 

But when they reproached her for her idleness—the Professor 
called her ‘infingarda;’ which she did not understand accord- 
ing to the dictionary, though she knew what he meant by the 
interpretation of looks and tones—she showed again her ladies’ 
slipper as her title to honour equal to his edelweiss, and superior 
to Hildegarde’s braunelles ; and refused to accept her rebuke as 
merited, or to take the second place in the order of mountaineer- 
ing merit. And so, happy, merry, a trifle silly even as belongs 
to young people fin good health and spirits, fond of each other 
and free from the control of onlookers, they scrambled down the 
steep rough way up which they had toiled; waded through the 
watercourse which was rightfully the path, and sprang from stone 
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to stone across the river—Nina once nearly coming to grief, 
but saved just in time by the Professor, who always watched her 
carefully ; and having safely crossed the last of the pine logs, 
came back to where they had left the elder ladies sitting in the 
wood ; and found them sitting there still. 

No one’s affairs were advanced one hair’s breadth by the 
morning’s adventures. The Baroness von Cranach had not 
settled to her satisfaction whether that pretty woman, who left 
her children to the governess while she always went about alone 
with that handsome young man who certainly was not her 
husband, was as reprehensible as she seemed to be. Was he by 
chance her brother? had asked Madame Sternhold. But she 
was a Berliner and he an Englishman, so I ask you how could 
that be? had been the answer; and Madame Sternhold had not 
been able to clear her mind as to the nationality of those two 
over-dressed young women who presented themselves at the 
table yesterday—coming on such a fearful day quite alone and 
without attendant or friend. These two problems were still left 
unsolved between them; and on his side the Professor had said 
nothing more to Hildegarde, and nothing at all to Nina; nor 
did he take any advantage of his possibilities on the walk home. 
The Baroness von Cranach being a little tired, took Frau Stern- 
hold’s arm, while Hildegarde walked on her mother’s other side, 
and thus Ulrich and Nina were left to themselves in the rear. 

But if he did not speak, he looked; and such eyes as his 
are as expressive as words. Those long yearning looks of 
his half frightened her. ‘They stirred her beyond both her 
knowledge and her peace, and she wished that he would look 
at anything—the wood, the sun, the moon, or stars—rather 
than at her. Her colour now paled and now deepened under 
his gaze; her eyes drooped to the ground, or were lifted up and 
turned to the trees and the mountains—anywhere but to him. 
But he saw what was in them, and did not complain. Her hands 
trembled; he could see that by the nervous way in which she 
played with her flowers, or fingered the buttons of her jacket ; 
and though they were talking the merest trivialities in the 
world, she found it difficult to answer him when the conversa- 
tion demanded an answer, and only wished that she might 
have been silent. 

Did she wish him to leave her ? Once or twice she thought 
she did; but when her mother, giving the Baroness to the care 
of Hildegarde as they passed a broken bit of ground, where the 
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jutting tree roots were slippery, took Nina’s hand for her own 
guidance while the Professor went off to help the Von Cranachs, 
Nina found then that she had not really wished her embarrass- 
ing friend to leave her; and that after all—eyes and looks not- 
withstanding—he was the most delightful companion in the 
world. 

It was in this order then that they all reached Veronica :— 
The Baroness von Cranach leaning on the Professor’s arm, while 
Hildegarde, on the other side, talked across her mother plea- 
santly to Ulrich; and Nina, with Frau Sternhold, also talking 
pleasantly together. And at the door of the Gasthaus they 
saw a carriage unloading; and standing by it, arranging with 
the Herr Wirth, a small, dapper, but soldierly-looking man of 
about fifty, in the undress uniform of a general. He turned as 
the little party came up to the door. 

‘Ah, Baroness!’ he said, taking off his cap with an elabo- 
rate bow to the Von Cranachs, ‘ delighted to find you here! I 
heard of your having come here, and was afraid the wet might 
have driven you away ; but fortune has favoured me, you see, and 
I find you!’ 

‘I am glad to see you, Count,’ said the Baroness, her fright- 
ened nervous manner strangely belying her words, and turning 
helplessly to her daughter. 

Hildegarde, as pale as the edelweiss in her hat, drew her- 
self up as no one in Veronica had seen her draw herself up 
before. She bowed with grace, truly—that she could not help; 
but proudly, stiffly, and coldly. It was as eloquent as a blow 
from a man; it would have been equal to one, and might have 
ended in a duel among duelling nations. But the Count only 
smiled in a disagreeably polite way, as if he wished to make her 
understand that he did not regard her manifest aversion as any- 
thing serious: and that, if he chose to be friendly with her, he 
would, let her like or dislike it. And that Hildegarde did dislike 
it, she showed plainly enough by her cold, proud, displeased face. 

‘I am glad to see that you have so entirely recovered,’ he 
said to the girl in a singular voice, and looking as he spoke, still 
smiling, full at Ulrich Leinfelder. ‘The air of Veronica has 
evidently suited you.’ 

‘Thanks, yes, [ am quite well,’ she answered, haughtily as to 
manner, if her words were simple enough. 

Her mother watched her anxiously ; but it was impossible to 
see by her face whether she wished her daughter to be cold as 
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she was to the well set up and politely insolent officer, or if she 
were afraid of the feud breaking out too openly and going too far. 

The Count von Metzler laughed. 

‘Visible to the most indifferent eye,’ he said. ‘To one 
sharpened by—friendship—such as mine, patent.’ 

He glanced again at our Professor, who was sitting on the 
bench before the Gasthaus, apparently occupied in dividing 
the flowers of which he had taken possession, equally between 
the two girls, but in reality watching the new comer narrowly 
and taking his measure. 

‘ You have some rare flowers, I see—your finding ?’ to Hilde- 
garde—the Count went on to say, turning to Ulrich with the 
usual greeting of one stranger addressing another. 

Our Professor lifted his hat. 

‘They are by no means among the rarest,’ he said, curtly 
for him. He had the true Italian grace if also the Italian 
quickness of temper, and was never other than courteous and 
gentle, unless in a state of fiery excitement and momen- 
tary fury. Gruffness and grumpiness were Northern characteris- 
tics that had been as yet wholly wanting to him; but something 
in the Count von Metzler annoyed him, and he did not care to 
conceal his bad humour. 

‘I should have said, you had found the rarest, the most 
beautiful, returned the Count, looking at Hildegarde; ‘and 
should have esteemed myself fortunate—so would many others- - 
had they got what you have.’ 

‘As which pray ?’ asked the Professor with touching sim- 
plicity, his dark eyes flaming ; ‘ the edelweiss ?’ 

‘Yes, the edelweiss, answered the Count. 

‘This was not very difficult to get,’ the other returned, and 
still in the same simple way ; ‘it wanted only a little clearness 
of purpose and directness of action, and the thing was done.’ 

‘In military style!’ said the Count, with a sneer. 

‘No; scientific, answered the Professor, presenting the 
young Baroness with the flowers, among which he had placed 
that special edelweiss which had been the ground whereon the 
two men had crossed swords. 

She smiled as she took them, and her face, which had been 
so cold and disdainful to the Baron, became sweet and friendly 
and soft and gracious as she looked at Ulrich. The difference 
Was marked; so strongly as to be almost embarrassing to 
the bystanders. Our Professor, however, was not embarrassed. 
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He took it all as a matter of course, and smiled back to her 
with as much confessed friendliness as she to him. 

‘Do you see that ?’ said Herr Schmitt, watching them from 
the balcony of the lake-house opposite. ‘It is evidently a 
settled thing, and that fellow has made quick work of it.’ 

‘Well! I don’t think they need parade it as they do!” re- 
turned his companion, an English old maid of strict principles. 
‘I cannot bear to see things of this kind made so public!’ 

‘No; it is bad taste,’ said Herr Schmitt, who enjoyed nothing 
somuch. ‘But, by the by, where is Friiulein Sternhold? I 
wonder how she likes it ?’ 

‘I think it would be better if Friulein Sternhold were a 
little more with her mother and a great deal less with a good- 
for-nothing man like the Professor,’ answered the lady testily. 

‘Is he good for nothing?’ asked Herr Schmitt, his eyes 
sparkling. 7 

‘Yes,’ she said: ‘he is an Italian!’ 

‘Oh?’ disappointed; ‘nothing more tangible than that, 
madame? I thought you knew something of him privately.’ 

‘His Italian blood is quite enough for me,’ said the lady 
primly ; ‘and his face—he is more like Mephistopheles than 
anything else.’ 

‘So he is,’ said Herr Schmitt ; ‘if only his white feathers were 
red, and his grey dress black, he would be a capital Mephisto!’ 

‘And I want no more evidence,’ said the lady with a con- 
clusive air. ‘ Nature cannot deceive, and a man who looks like 
the Evil One cannot be much of a saint!’ } 

‘You are right, madame,’ said Herr Schmitt obsequiously ; 
‘you always are right!’ 

She was reputed to be rich; worth at least two thousand 
pounds a year sterling; and Herr Schmitt was a retired mer- 
chant, making economies on two hundred. 

‘May I ask you to give these to Fraulein Sternhold ?’ then 
said the Professor, handing the other half of the flowers to 
Hildegarde. ‘ You see I have been fair ’—laughing. 

‘Yes; she has her own and yours as well,’ returned Hilde- 
garde, pleasantly; ‘ and the best edelweiss !’ 

The Count von Metzler was listening attentively. 

‘Yours is the whitest,’ said the Professor; ‘hers the 
largest.’ 

‘A nice distinction, said the Baroness, with a sweet look 
into the dark handsome face bending over hers. 
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‘The sweeter flowers—the Almenrausch (that is the meze- 
reum, you know) and the braunelle—are equally divided,’ he 
continued, as if the exact division of a few Alpine flowers were 
really a matter of supreme importance. 

‘All the same, I think her share rather the larger,’ said the 
Baroness Hildegarde, critically. ‘ But we are not likely to dis- 
pute.’ 

‘A second judgment of Paris, with an edelweiss for the 
apple!’ said the Count von Metzler with his unpleasant 
smile. 

‘I do not quite see the parallel,’ returned the Professor, 
putting on his gravest and most professorial manner. ¢ Paris had 
to choose among three goddesses which was the loveliest ; I have 
had only to divide fairly a bunch of flowers between two ladies, 
about whose comparative beauty there has been no question 
whatever. Where is the analogy, Herr Count? I confess I do 
not see it.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ said the Count impatiently. ‘You learned 
men are not always the quickest witted. It takes more power 
and patience than I have to make some of you see a joke!’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Professor, slowly. ‘That is only too true! 
Just as the best born are not always the best bred. You see 
nature counts for something after all; and a man is only worth 
what he is, and not what he seems to be or what he is called,’ 

And then, lifting his hat to the group, making his famous 
circular bow that included all alike, he turned into the Gast- 
haus and went up into his own room; while the Baroness von 
Cranach and her daughter crossed the road to the lake-house 
opposite, where they and the Sternholds had their rooms. 

‘Something is going on here,’ said the Count to himself 
when they had gone; ‘something more than appears on the 
surface. I am glad that I came. She is no better affected 
towards me than she was; but time and perseverance win the 
race in the long run and do all for a man with a woman—other 
things thrown in. If old feelings have been loosened so far as 
to allow her to get up a new interest, why my chances are all 
the greater. But I must find out how things are before I act 
on them, and then—let them look out!’ 

Through the dinner that followed soon on this meeting 
of apparent friends and real enemies, our Professor was 
strangely devoted to Hildegarde—far more so than to Nina, to 
whom indecd he rarely spoke, though at whom he often looked 
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more suo when he was not speaking to anyone. She, poor 
Nina, grew gradually pale and weary-looking as the meal went 
on and she was almost pointedly excluded from the talk that 
flashed like fireworks between her friend and the Professor. 
She had come into the room, flushed, brilliant, conscious, beauti- 
ful, with the tremor of that strange fear, so sweet and yet so 
painful, still on her; but as the hours wore on, she gradually 
lost all this brilliancy of life and colouring, and became sad, 
depressed, and pallid. 

The Count von Metzler, seated next to the Professor, did his 
best to make a third in the conversation which the two appro- 
priated so exclusively to themselves; but he was now distanced 
and now shut out; and had to content himself with listening, 
watching, and making theories to suit the look of things—as he 
saw them. 

No one would have much todo withhim. The old Baroness 
over whom he seemed to have some strange power, even she 
shrank from him as much as she dared; and when she had to 
appear friendly, she showed what martyrdom it was; and Nina, 
who would not look up, never heard when she was spoken to 
unless it was by her mother, who was watching her as narrowly 
as the Count watched the others. 

Altogether, it was a constrained and uncomfortable meal, 
and everyone was glad when Agnese brought round for the 
second time the aniseed cake which did duty for pudding; and 
all were free to fold up their dinner napkins, make the regula- 
tion bows, and escape on to the balcony. 

The Von Cranachs, the Sternholds, and the Professor, sat 
down at the table which was specially appropriated to them; 
the two mothers side by side, each with her daughter next to 
her, and the Professor in the enviable position—so thought all 
the men of the place—of bodkin between the two. They were 
waiting for their coffee when the Count came up to them, and 
drew his chair trailing after him. 

‘May I join this happy family?’ he said with his best air; 
and his best air was a very fine one. 

The Baroness nervously made room between herself and 
Madame Sternhold. 

‘Certainly,’ she said; but not heartily. 

The Count smiled, but quietly pushed his chair on the other 
side, and seated himself between her and her daughter. It was 
a rude enough thing to do, but he did it with the manner and 
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look of a king. It was really almost grand in its high-handed 
assumption of mastership. 

Hildegarde’s fair face became suddenly crimson, but she did 
not speak. Very slowly, very quietly and gracefully as she did 
all things, she rose from her place and crossed over to the other 
side, seating herself between her mother and Frau Sternhold. 
Nothing could have been more eloquent, quietly as she moved. 
It made even the Count’s bronzed cheeks flush and the Pro- 
fessor’s dark eyes gleam; but not a word was said by anyone, 
and if the bystanders thought, they had to keep their thoughts 
to themselves. Nina, still sitting in her usual place between 
her mother and the Professor, was perhaps the most uncom- 
fortable of the whole party. She knew nothing of what it all 
meant, and only saw that Hildegarde, her beloved friend, was 
rude and unlike herself. And why? The Count was a hand- 
some man if not tall; and surely his manners were perfect ! 

He proved the perfection of his manners in one sense by 
the equanimity with which he bore the public ‘ snubbing ’ just 
received. Excepting for that first flush, not the keenest observer 
could have seen the faintest change in his countenance; and 
he drank his coffee, and smoked his huge cigar, and got up 
as much conversation as he could. But he could not do very 
much ; and the hour which hitherto had been so pleasant was 
to-day dull and silent, and so much lost time in every way. 
That courtier-like dapper agreeable little man was a wet blanket 
to them all; and he knew it ; but he was an insensitive, deter- 
mined kind of creature; and if he trod on people’s toes while 
pushing his way through a throng, so much the worse for the 
toes. His object was to get to a certain place, and the obstacles 
between him and his aim counted as little with him as did the 
pain to others by which they had to be removed. 

‘All our pleasure is gone now!’ sighed Hildegarde to the 
Professor, as she stood for-a moment alone with him, leaning 
over the balcony. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, echoing her sigh as he looked at Nina. 
‘We have come into a new order of things. But do not fret, 
Baronessa. Be patient and steadfast, and all will come right in 
time,’ 

‘A long time before it will,’ she said sadly 

‘ All comes to those who know how to wait,’ he said again. 
‘If he gets that appointment, there will be no longer any 
obstacle,’ , 
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‘Except his birth. No appointment can make him noble, 
and my poor mother, who believes so, implicitly what that vile 
man says,thinks that my father forbade it with his last breath!” 

‘We will get over even that,’ he said. ‘If Herr Schrader 
gets his appointment and can bring honour, money, and public 
recognition of his merits to your mother, she will not refuse. 
She loves you; desires only your happiness; and the very 
timidity which has made her fall under the power of the Count 
can be turned to your own side if you are yourself bold enough to 
use your strength.’ 

‘Use your strength for what, may I ask ?’ asked the Count 
von Metzler close at their elbow. 

‘To crush a scorpion when she sees one,’ said Ulrich Lein- 
felder quietly. 

‘Can you catch butterflies ?’ asked the Count, suddenly look- 
ing the Professor full in the face. 

‘No; but I can scotch snakes,’ he answered, returning the 
look with one as fierce and as full. ‘ And there is nothing I like 
better to do.’ 


III. 


The young Baroness and our Professor were right in their 
forecast. Since the arrival of the Count everything was changed. 
He thrust himself like an intrusive wedge wherever the former 
friends were assembled together, and allowed no meeting of 
which he did not form one. And it is impossible to avoid 
people ina manner of life which lays out each person’s individual 
action as so much contribution to the general public, and makes 
the whole society free of the walks that you are taking, the 
friends to whom you are talking, the habits and the hours and 
the disposition of your day all through; and as the Count von 
Metzler for his own reasons was impervious to hints however 
broad, to snubs however sharp, and perfectly indifferent to the 
discomfort that he occasioned, he did his will, as he generally 
managed to do wherever he was, and broke up the former 
pleasant harmony simply by the intrusion of his presence. 

He did more than this. Again for reasons of his own, he 
had taken a violent enmity to our Professor ; and whenever he 
could he flung in that little word of disparagement which goes 
so far with some women. He flung it with a true aim and an 
unsparing hand; and the old proverb was justified. He, as 
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well as the rest of the world, believéd that the Professor was 
devoted to Hildegarde, but holding on by a second string to 
Nina. He was sometimes uncertain which it really was; but 
whoever it might be, he made it his business to ‘spoil sport,’ 
and do the friend of the Baroness Hildegarde as much harm as 
was possible. 

‘Do you know much of him?’ he one day said to Frau 
Sternhold, looking meaningly at Leinfelder, as hestood a little 
distance off between the two girls, speaking now to one and now 
to another, to all appearance equally delighted with both. 

‘No; not much,’ she answered a little nervously ; * not more 
than one does know of people in these mountain houses.’ 

‘Then take care of him, dear madame,’ said the Count with 
fine solicitude and an admiring glance at Nina. ‘ Remember 
that you have a precious treasure to guard.’ 

‘Why take care of him?’ asked Madame Sternhold. 

‘Oh! Iam a bad hand at repeating ill-flavoured stories,’ 
said the Count with a grand kind of nobleness, as if candour 
and magnanimity were parts of his innermost character; ‘ but 
there is a very bad story against him, I assure you; and I know 
people who would not allow their daughters to be acquainted 
with him, not even in the slightest way. You see, dear ma- 
dame, your daughter is one so supremely beautiful, so delight- 
ful, so fascinating, that any man might be excused who tried to 
win her; and for such a man as Professor Leinfelder, without 
birth or money or reputation, she would naturally be too utterly 
thrown away. You could marry her without difficulty among 
the highest of our nobility. She would make a sensation at our 
Court such as few ladies would do.’ 

‘I assure you there is nothing in the Professor’s attentions,’ 
said Madame Sternhold confusedly. - ‘Nina is a child to him, 
and he treats her as one. He is only kind and helpful to her in 
her studies. Let me assure you, Count, there is no more than 
this,’ 

‘Her studies?’ He smiled. ‘Thatis just what all men have 
done to all pretty women since the world began !’ he said, laugh- 
ing. ‘Small blame to them—but it is for the natural guar- 
dians to look out sharp and take the direction of those studies 
into their own hands.’ 

On this he raised his hat and strolled off to the three hanging 
over the balcony ; and as a matter of course dissolved their little 
conclave, 
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The consequence of this talk was that Madame Sternhold 
was made anxious and miserable. Up to this moment she had 
believed in our Professor, and allowed the same amount of in- 
timacy with her daughter as the Baroness von Cranach allowed 
with hers. Ifshe did not know him well personally, he was well 
known at Veronica, where he had been in the habit of coming 
for some years—every summer ; anda man holding the position 
that he had at Gratz could not be either of bad repute or low 
condition. So she had reasoned in her own mind. But when 
the Count told her that the Professor was not fit for her nor for 
her daughter to know, and that her child might do so much 
better, her credulity and maternal fears took fire together, and 
she was determined that the thing should not go on. 

‘You must be careful, my child, in your manners to the 
Professor, she said that night to Nina, as the girl was sitting, 
lost in strange disturbing thought, by the side of her bed. His 
eyes had said so much to her this last evening; but what was it 
that they had said? If only she knew! she thought to herself, 
perplexed and full of unrest. Her mother’s voice roused her 
from her reverie. 

‘Why, mamma? what do you mean ?’ she asked. 

‘There is a very bad story indeed against him, dear. I do 
not know the particulars, but only that it is so bad! so bad! 
and you must be very discreet, my little Nina; you must not 
get your name mixed up with his, anyhow.’ 

‘I am always with the Baroness Hildegarde, mamma. He 
joins us, but it is for her, not me. And I am hers,’ replied the 
girl, with natural hypocrisy. 

‘Whether you are with her or not, he is always with you 
both,’ returned Madame Sternhold quietly ; ‘and you are as 
likely to be spoken of as Hildegarde von Cranach. I warn you, 
however ; be careful and discreet.’ 

‘Yes, mamma,’ said Nina, kissing her; but her mother 
heard her crying softly to herself long after she went to bed 
and the candles were put out—and long, long after she should 
have been asleep like the happy child she had hitherto been. 

‘Am I too late?’ thought the mother anxiously ; ‘can she 
have given him her heart already ?’ 

Virtuous, obedient, and unhappy, the next morning Nina 
kept rigidly apart in her little boat with the Wurtemburg flag 
flying; rowing herself about the more unfrequented parts of 
the lake, and keeping out of everyone’s way alike. The Pro- 
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fessor, as unhappy as herself, and neither so obedient nor so 
virtuous, besieged Hildegarde with questions as to why Frau- 
lein Sternhold was staying so long on the lake ? and embarrassed 
Madame Sternhold with his attentions, thinking that the next 
best thing to winning Nina was to gain her mother, and utiliz- 
ing his opportunities with undeniable zeal. Poor Frau Stern- 
hold, one of those kindly, credulous, weak women who are 
always influenced by the last speaker, and really liking the 
Professor, was in unfeigned torment. On one side of her was 
the Professor, making himself more supremely delightful than 
any man had ever done since she lost her husband by shipwreck, 
her beauty by small-pox, and her only son in the war. On the 
other was the Count von Metzler, pretending to read, but in 
fact watching her, when he was not looking to the door for 
Hildegarde to appear. She felt between two fires, and wished 
that either the Professor would leave her or that Von Metzler 
would go away. As things were, they were intolerable; and 
yet they had to be borne. She could not take refuge in her 
own room, which else she would have done; for Zimmer Moidl 
had made it uninhabitable with soap and water and a scrubbing 
brush ; wherefore she was fain to sit there on the balcony, with 
the Professor making love to her for Nina’s sake on the one 
side, and the Count watching her with that cynical sneer of his 
on the other. She bungled between the two of course, and only 
succeeded in showing the Professor that she was afraid of him, 
and making the Count think that things had gone farther than 
they had. And, showing that she was afraid of him, she made 
Ulrich Leinfelder feel that, if he could get Nina’s love, he could 
force the mother’s consent ; while the Count was spurred on to 
greater enmity of the man whom he believed to be in the 
Baroness Hildegarde’s -confidence—and, failing her, making 
play for a pretty, graceful, gracious prize with which he would 
willingly console himself. 

That evening in the moonlight the Professor thought he 
would try his fate so far as to throw a plummet into Nina’s 
young heart to see what depth of love he could register. It was 
an evening made for love. The soft air, sweet and warm as the 
air of Italy whence it blew, passed over the pine-woods, and 
came laden with their odours; the moon lay on the water in a 
broad tremulous silver sheet; the waterfalls and the rivulets, 
the high tops of the grey crags and the patches of snow were 
also bright and glancing like silver: and the black and solemn 
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shadows gave a sense of mystery to a scene whereof the whole 
meaning was Love. 

Close to Nina sat the Professor; on her other side Hilde- 
garde. What made his voice so low and sweet when he spoke 
to her ? those dark eyes of his shine like stars when he looked 
at her? Why should his hand tremble as by chance it once met 
hers when she passed some flowers to him from Hildegarde ? and 
what did he mean when he said,‘ This is the evening of all 
others for a girl to tell out her heart, and show the man who 
loves her that she loves him in return’ ? 

What did he mean? WNina’s eyes drooped under his, and 
her heart beat so fast, so fast, that her breathing was interrupted. 
She felt as if this scene were all unreal, and that she was being 
taken up from the solid earth into the vague beauty of an only 
half-understood heaven. She scarcely knew that the Professor 
had taken her hand in his; that her head almost rested on his 
shoulder ; ‘ all impulses cf soul and sense had thrilled ’ her into 
semi-unconsciousness, like one in a trance; when the cold 
artificial voice of the Count von Metzler woke them all to worse 
than prosaic life, as, thrusting his head through the open win- 
dow at their back, he said: 

‘ Mademoiselle Sternhold, let me beseech you not to go to 
sleep out here in the evening air and the moonlight. It is 
highly dangerous, believe me! Your friends should take more 
care of you.’ 

‘ Fraulein Sternhold’s friends know how to take care of her, 
Count,’ said Ulrich hastily. ‘We want no interference or direc- 
tion from anyone.’ 

‘Still, dreams in the moonlight are pernicious,’ said the 
Count, with a little laugh. ‘Madame Sternhold,’ in a louder 
voice; ‘you agree with me, do you not?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Frau Sternhold nervously. ‘ You are quite right, 
Count. Come, Nina child, it is time for us to goin. Thank the 
Count for his care of you.’ 

‘No, Nina, do not,’ said Hildegarde, in a low voice; and 
Nina, for once in her life, disobeyed her mother, and followed a 
contrary advice. 

But her mother scolded her when she went in, and told her 
that, if she were not careful, they would be obliged to leave 
Veronica sooner than they intended, as she would not have the 
Professor always about her as he was now, and she wished to 
break with him—gently, of course ; the dear woman was kindly, 
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if ambitious for the one part and credulous for the other-—but 
though gently, decidedly. 

And again Nina had a night of quiet weeping which made 
her bright beauty look a little faded in the morning, and her 
sweet eyes more sorrowful than was good for them to look. 
And again she kept away from every one and remained cruising 
about the lake in solitary misery, till Hildegarde came out to 
find her—after having had a talk with the Professor ;—during 
which he had first complained and then confessed, and been 
comforted with assurances such as a woman who has passed by 
the same way herself can so easily give. 

‘ Now, what is all this, my child?’ she said to Nina, whom 
she found idly picking flowers on the other side of the lake, 
while her boat was drawn up on the shingle at her feet below. 
By virtue of her six-and-twenty years to Nina’s nineteen, Hilde- 
garde’s manners had always a certain maternal tone when she 
was speaking to the younger girl. It made one of the many 
charms of their intercourse. ‘Why are you so miserable? and 
why do you leave us all like this ?’ 

‘It is better,’ said Nina, evasively. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Mamma wishes it.’ , 

‘Have I done anything to you or your mamma that you 
should wish to get rid of me?’ the Baroness asked, smiling. 
She knew the answer before it came. 

‘No, no, not you!’ seid Nina, flinging her arms round her 
friend’s neck; ‘not you, Hildegarde beloved !’ 

‘Then who is the bugbear ?’ 

‘ Mamma says,’ stammered the girl, turning away her face ;— 
‘it is the Professor.’ 

‘Well, what about the Professor, Nina? What has he said 
or done to offend you ?’ 

‘Nothing, nothing! not the least in the world!’ eagerly. 
‘But the Count von Metzler has said something against him to 
mamma; and she does not wish me to know him any more. 
And, Hildegarde!’ with sudden energy, ‘I am sure that it is 
not true. Iam sure that he is a good man!’ 

‘The Count von Metzler is a wretch !’ said Hildegarde, with 
more passionate emphasis than usually belonged to her. ‘ He 
Spreads misery wherever he goes, and makes as much mischief 
as he does unhappiness. The Professor is a good man, Nina, 
never doubt it! I would stake my life that he is honourable 
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and trustworthy, and noble; and I know that the Count von 
Metzler is the exact opposite of all these!’ 

‘I am so glad!’ cried Nina, with a happy laugh. And then 
the inevitable reaction came, and, utterly ashamed of herself 
and bewildered by her own weakness, she turned away from 
her friend and burying her face in her hands burst into tears. 

Hildegarde smiled, though tears were in her own eyes too. 

‘Poor little girl!’ she said caressingly, laying her hand on 
the girl’s arm and drawing her nearer to her. ‘I know it all so 
well, my Nina! But do not be unhappy, dearie. It will all 
come right. Trust to me, and I will bring your mother out of 
the fog in which that odious little wretch has led her, so that 
she shall see the truth—the true truth before it is too late. 
Trust to me, and do not ery. The people will see that some- 
thing is wrong if you do; and we must not allow that! Be- 
sides, there is nothing to cry about in hearing that the Pro- 
fessor is a gocd man, and the Count von Metzler a scoundrel,’ 
demurely. 

And as there was some common sense in this view of things, 
Nina accepted it without much trouble, and in a short time 
became as happy as it was her natural condition to be. And 
soon after the two rowed back to Veronica, where Hildegarde 
meant to ‘ have it out with Frau Sternhold.’ 

And as, for all her gentleness and quietness, the young Baroness 
had that kind of will which belongs to people of clear views and 
strong sense of right, she did have it out with Nina’s mother— 
learnt first that she wished to relax her acquaintance with the 
Professor, on Nina’s account; then that the Count von Metzler 
had warned her against him, but only on vague and indefinite 
grounds ; and finally that, although he was so much older than 
her girl, yet he—the Count—was rich, noble, highly placed at 
Court, and had all but made her a formal offer for her daughter's 
hand. Had it not been for this unfortunate intimacy with the 
Professor, she was sure he would. And she would have been 
glad to have settled her Nina so well. She had but little 
fortune to leave her, and the marriage would have been splen- 
did, if only the child could have been brought to love him. 

And on this Hildegarde spoke, and told Frau Sternhold the 
story of her own life which she had told that evening to the 
Professor, whereby she had made him her faithful friend, if the 
world, which is afflicted with incurable stigmatism, saw him 
only as her lover. 
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Years ago, she had been here at this very place, Veronica, 
with her father and mother—her father was then living: he 
had been killed in the war which broke out immediately after. 
The Count von Metzler was here too, and with him a young 
secretary, Otho Schrader. It was the old old story of young 
love setting prudence at defiance, and discounting improbability 
as certainty. Looked at on the surface of things, Otho Schrader 
was no fit match for the BaronessHildegarde von Cranach; andthe 
social disproportion between them was so great that the parents 
did not think it necessary to take any special heed of the in- 
timacy which naturally sprang up between the two. It was only 
a summer acquaintance—the kind of democratic equality, in- 
duced by the life they all led in their Tyrolese mountain home, 
meaning nothing more serious than a charade acted together— 
enjoyed to-night and forgotten to-morrow. The Count von 
Metzler now was another matter; and when he paid court to 
Hildegarde and made a formal demand for her hand, neither 
the father nor the mother had a word to say in opposition, and 
both hoped that the daughter would see things in a rational 
light and accept the good fortune offered to her. When she 
refused the Count, and confessed the reason why—not only that 
she did not love him, but that she did love Otho Schrader—the 
storm which burst out would have overwhelmed anyone less 
purely steadfast, less clearly loving than she. But things after 
a time calmed down. Her parents would not force her to marry 
the Count, and she promised that she would not marry Otho 
against their will; and to Otho she vowed that she would marry 
no one else. 

So things continued. The Count of course dismissed his 
secretary and made his future difficult. Wherever he went he 
was dogged by an unseen enemy, and his life was marked by 
failure where he had only deserved success. But he never lost 
heart, nor did she. The day would dawn, they both felt assured, 
when he would overcome instead of being overcome; and with 
faith and courage they would conquer Von Metzler, and his 
intrigues, and win the permission of the mother who only 
wanted to see her happy and prosperous. That day had not 
yet dawned ; but there were signs of brightness in the dark sky, 
and the long night seemed as if it would soon come to an end. 
Otho had left Wurtemburg for the last three years now, and had 
established himself in Vienna, where he was trying for an appoint- 
ment that would place him in the full sunlight of success. If 
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he got it, he would have enough to make a home suitable even 
for her. But she knew nothing yet, and could not for some 
days. And, even if he did succeed, there was one more obstacle 
toovercome. The Baron von Cranach had been killed at Grave- 
lotte; and Von Metzler had told both her and her mother that 
his dying words had been to him, the Count: ‘ Never let Hilde- 
garde marry Otho Schrader; and if you can win her, you have 
my dying blessing.’ 

‘I donot believe that my father ever did say this,’ continued 
Hildegarde, looking out on to the lake as one seeing nothing ot 
what lies before her. ‘The Count still persecutes me with his 
offers and attentions, and cannot forgive my refusal. I do not 
think there is anything like love in it all; I take it merely as 
disappointed vanity; and he is a man so entirely unprincipled, 
that he would not mind telling any falsehood to get his end. 
And as for all these dark hints against our Professor,’—she con- 
tinued, going back to the main object of her conversation— 
‘dear Frau Sternhold, I do not believe one word of them, and 
I hope that you will not! As soon as he found out how things 
were between Otho and myself, he not only dismissed him from 
his post, but told my parents just what he has told you about 
Herr Leinfelder—that he was bad and base, and not to be 
trusted anyhow; but when pressed by me for instances of evil 
conduct, not to speak of proofs, he would give none; and took 
refuge only in cowardly insinuations, such as “ unfit for a young 
lady like you to hear.” Have I comforted you at all, dear 
friend?’ she continued, affectionately. ‘Have I cleared your 
mind, and made you see things more truly ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Madame Sternhold, half hesitating, ‘but I wish 
I knew.’ 

‘You shall,’ she answered. ‘I will make Von Metzler ex- 
plain himself, and I will give the Professor the opportunity of 
clearing himself. That is only fair to him.’ 

‘I hope there will not be a quarrel,’ said Frau Sternhold, un- 
easily. ‘I should not like to be the occasion, however innocent, 
of any disturbance—perhaps a duel and some one killed!’ 
shuddering. 

‘Do not be afraid, dear friend,’ answered Hildegarde. ‘I know 
the Count too well to fear that he will fight with a man who 1s 
not noble, like our dear Professor. But he will be forced to 
retract or to substantiate ; and either way will be a gain. If’ 
—smiling as at a thing so impossible as to be almost a folly to 
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imagine it—‘ if our Professor is what the Count says he is, the 
sooner we know what a snake we have been harbouring, the 
better for us all; but, if the Count is, as I believe, a slanderer 
who does not mind what infamy he says to gain his own ends, 
then the sooner that too is made evident the better. Don’t you 
think so?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Nina’s mother, still a little troubled. ‘ Only, 
dear, do not let there be a quarrel !’ 

‘ All right,’ said Hildegarde. ‘I do not want to makea fuss ; 
only to have justice done, and a wrong righted.’ 

‘Ah! how good it is to have so much spirit!’ sighed Madame 
Sternhold. 

‘Perhaps better to be so sweet and amiable as you; and as 
ready to brave the truth,’ said Hildegarde, kissing her affection- 
ately, with a little touch of intentional flattery as so much 
capital laid out to interest for Nina’s advantage. 

For the next thing to be done in the Professorial drama was 
to get the mother’s consent to the marriage of Ulrich and Nina; 
and as it is always well to strike while the iron is hot, she in- 
tended to have the cloud cleared, and the solemn betrothal both 
done at once, if indeed she had the power to influence events 
so far. And she thought she had. At all events, it was worth 
trying for. 

At dinner, when there was rather a pause, she looked across 
the table and said in a low but clear and distinct voice :— 

‘ Herr Professor, will you let me put you through a cross- 
examination ?’ 

‘With pleasure, he answered smiling. ‘On what? birds or 
butterflies ?’ 

‘On yourself, she said. ‘Where were you educated ?’ 

‘ At Heidelberg,’ he said. 

* And came out first class ?’ 

‘Yes, and came out among the first five.’ 

‘And then ?’ 

‘And then I had a professorship at Trieste.’ 

‘Where you stayed—how many years?’ 

‘Six.’ 

‘And after ?’ 

* After ?—I went to Gratz, where Iam now, and where I hope 
to remain until called to be the Minister of Public Instruction 
in Vienna,’ laughing. 

‘You knew of the Professor before you came here, did you 
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not, Count ?’ said Hildegarde, suddenly turning her eyes on Von 
Metzler. ‘Where? at Trieste or Gratz?’ 

‘I think I have heard of the Herr Professor at Trieste,’ 
returned the Count, stiffly. 

‘So? from whom?’ asked Ulrich, who began to see that 
there was an under meaning in Hildegarde’s talk. 

‘I forget at this moment,’ he answered, uneasily. 

‘And what did you hear ?’ asked our Professor, kindling as 
he glanced at Madame Sternhold looking down embarrassed and 
distressed as she played with her sponge cake, and felt half 
suffocated at the thought of eating it. 

‘ At this moment I cannot tell. The subject did not inte- 
rest me,’ said the Count haughtily. 

‘Then it was nothing very distinct, bad or good—nothing 
to relate ?’ persisted Ulrich. 

‘Really, Herr Professor, I find your questions a little in- 
sistent,’ he answered. ‘I have told you that the subject did not 
interest me, that I have lost my memory of what was said.’ 

‘Thank you, Count von Metzler,’ said Hildegarde, with 
meaning. Then, turning to Madame Sternhold, she added in 
her clear voice: ‘I told you, dear friend, the Count had 
nothing to say. I was sure he could have had no news of 
our Professor more than we ourselves had. Madame Sternhold 
fancied you had,’ she said, looking at the Count. ‘You can 
assure her now that you had not.’ 

‘I find all this very absurd and very annoying,’ said the 
Count, rising with his courtly air of angry dignity. ‘I am not 
accustomed to be cross-examined, Baroness; though to be put 
on the defence does not seem either distasteful or unusual to 
your friend the Professor.’ 

And, forgetting that bow to the circle which comes as 
naturally to a German as taking off his hat in a church, he 
left the room, and went down sake the lower balcony where 
none of the society ever went. 

‘Now, are you satisfied ?’ said Hildegarde softly to Madame 
Sternhold, as they all rose em masse together. ‘I told you 
that he knew nothing of our friend, and that it was all a 
falsehood got up for his own purposes. You believe me now?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she answered more warmly, less timidly than before. 
‘And our Professor is where he was before this reptile came?’ 
“Yes. 

‘Good; now [am happy! I have done what I wished, and 
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the rest will come!’ said Hildegarde, giving a significant look 
to Ulrich as she passed, and a meaning squeeze to Nina’s full 
white arm. 

She was a true prophet. The rest did come. The next day 
Ulrich Leinfelder and Nina Sternhold were formally betrothed at 
Veronica, and the event communicated to friends—by telegram 
to some, and to others by letter, in the formal way proper to the 
occasion. The Count von Metzler smiled his congratulations 
with the rest ; told Nina that she had got the best fellow in the 
world for her husband, and told our Professor that he was the 
luckiest dog alive. He was a true courtier, and knew how to 
change front with the quickness of a trained soldier in the 
world’s warfare. His shaft had missed its aim—what then? 
He was not going to pay the forfeit of exclusion because of that. 
He shrugged his shoulders at his own bad skill, and took his 
place among the crowd standing there to applaud and witness. 
The only change which came upon his face was, when he whis- 
pered once again the offer of his hand, his title, and his love 
to Hildegarde, and she, turning round on him, drew herself up 
in her cold stately way and said: ‘ Rather Otho Schrader with- 
out a sixpence, Count, than you or any man with millions!’ 

Not long after this the whole party broke up, dissolving as 
gradually, but as entirely as the snow on the Gais Alp, or the 
ice in the higher pools. We all went our various ways, and I 
never thought to hear more of the dear people whose histories 
I had watched with so much interest at Veronica. They were 
of one nation, I of another; and time and the sea are sad disin- 
tegrators even of sincere affection while it lasts. But one day 
as I was strolling up the Stuberthal near Innsbruck, I fell on 
Herr Schmitt, looking excited and important, and as if he were 
on the direct road to a confidante. 7 

‘So glad to see you! so delighted to have met you!’ he said, 
Shaking hands quite cordially ; though he and I had not by any 
means foregathered by the lake-side among the mountains. 
‘So very glad to have met you! Have you heard anything of 
our friends ?’ 

‘No,’ I said, *I have heard nothing. Have you?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, with supreme importance. ‘ Yes, indeed ; 
most wonderful news! The Baroness Hildegarde von Cranach 
is engaged to a certain Otho Schrader, who has a most im- 
portant post in Vienna, and who, it seems, is quite a personage 
though not a Von,’ 
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‘Engaged to Otho Schrader? how glad Iamto hearit!’ I said. 
‘Well, time and patience win the day for love and truth in the 
long run; and the happiness which our sweet Hildegarde was 
the means of securing for our Professor, she has now for her 
own share. God bless her! may her life be long and happy!’ 

‘ And may he be properly grateful for his good fortune,’ said 
Herr Schmitt, to whom a title counted for grace, aud who held 
that a pretty woman was consigned by nature to the care of 
a special Providence. 

‘Love is always grateful, I answered. ‘If people only 
Love enough, everything else is sure to be well.’ 


*. Lyxn Linton. 
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THERE are literary reputations in France and England which 
seem, like the fairies, to be unable to cross running water. Dean 
Swift, according to M. Paul de Saint-Victor, is a great man at 
Dover, a pigmy at Calais. ‘Son talent, qui enthousiasme 
l’Angleterre, minspire ailleurs qu'un morne étonnement.’ M. 
de Saint-Victor is a fair example of the French critic, and what 
he says about Swift is probably true,—for him. There is not 
much resemblance between the Dean and M. Théodore de Ban- 
ville, except that the latter too is a poet who has little honour 
out of his own country. He is a charming singer at Calais; at 
Dover he inspires wn morne étonnement (a blank perplexity). 
One has never seen an English attempt to describe or estimate 
his genius. The ‘Saturday Review’ has occasionally devoted 
to him a few impatient lines. His unpopularity in England is 
illustrated by the fact that the London Library, that respectable 
institution, does not possess a single copy of any one of his 
books. He is but feebly represented even in the collection of 
the British Museum, It is not hard to account for our indiffer- 
ence to M. de Banville. He is a poet not only intensely French, 
but intensely Parisian. He is careful of form, rather than 
abundant in matter. He has no story to tell, and his sketches 
in prose, his attempts at criticism, are not very weighty or in- 
structive. With all his limitations, however, he represents, in 
company with M. Leconte de Lisle, the second of the three 
generations of poets over whom Victor Hugo has reigned and 
is reigning. His rank in France is not very unlike that of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold in England. M. de Banville, like Mr. Arnold, 
has just published a complete and definite edition of his poems, 
including some early works which have long been out of print. 
The moment is, therefore, a favourable one for an attempt to 
estimate the true character and value of his genius. 
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M. de Banville has been called, by people who do not like, 
and who apparently have not read him, un saltimbanque lit- 
téraire (a literary rope-dancer). Other critics, who do like him, 
but who have limited their study to a certain portion of his 
books, compare him to a worker in gold, who carefully chases or 
embosses dainty processions of fauns and menads. He is, in 
point of fact, something more estimable than a literary rope- 
dancer, something more serious than a working jeweller in 
rhymes. He calls himself un raffiné, but he is not, like many 
persons who are proud of that title, wn indifférent in matters 
of human fortune. His earlier poems, of course, are much 
concerned with the matter of most early poems—with Lydia 
and Cynthia and their light loves. The verses of his second 
period often deal with the most evanescent subjects, and they 
now retain a slight petulance and sparkle, as of champagne that 
has too long been drawn. His song was for years inspired 
only by gaiety and good company, but, like the voice of the 
stream in Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Valley of Cauterets,’ it ‘deepens 
with the deepening of the night’—the night of the ruin of 
France. In a prefatory plea for M. de Banville’s poetry one 
may add that he ‘has loved our people,’ and that no poet, 
no critic, has honoured Shakespeare with brighter words of 
praise. 

Théodore de Banville was born at Moulin, on March 14, 1823, 
and he is therefore three years younger than the dictionaries of 
biography would make the world believe. He is the son of a 
naval officer, and, according to M. Charles Baudelaire, a descend- 
ant of the Crusaders. He came much too late into the world 
to distinguish himself in the noisy exploits of 1830, and the 
chief event of his youth was the publication of ‘ Les Cariatides’ 
in 1842. This first volume contained a selection from the count- 
less verses which the poet produced between his sixteenth and 
his nineteenth year. Whatever other merits the songs of minors 
may possess, they have seldom that of permitting themselves to 
be read. ‘ Les Cariatides’ are exceptional here. They are, above 
all things, readable. ‘On peut les lire 4 peu de frais,’ M. de 
Banville says himself. He admits that his lighter works, the 
poems called (in England) vers de société, are a sort of in- 
tellectual cigarettes. M. Emile de Girardin said, in the later 
days of the Empire, that there were too many cigarettes in the 
air. Their stale perfume clings to the literature of that time, 
as the odour of pastilles yet hangs about the verse of Dorat, 
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the designs of Eisen, the work of the Pompadour period. There 
is more than smoke in M. de Banville’s ruling inspiration, his 
life-long devotion to letters and to great men of letters—Shake- 
speare, Moliére, Homer, Victor Hugo. These are his gods; the 
memory of them is his muse. His enthusiasm is worthy of one 
who, though born too late to see and know the noble wildness of 
1830, yet lives on the recollections, and is strengthened by the 
example, of that revival of letters. Whatever one may say of the 
renouveau, of romanticism, with its affectations, the young men 
of 1830 were sincere in their devotion to liberty, to poetry, to 
knowledge. One can hardly find a more brilliant and touching 
belief in these great causes than that of Edgar Quinet, as dis- 
played in the letters of his youth. De Banville fell on more 
evil times. When ‘Les Cariatides’ was published poets had 
begun to keep an eye on the Bourse, and artists dabbled in 
finance. The new volume of song in the sordid age was a 
November primrose, and not unlike the flower of spring. There 
was asingular freshness and hopefulness in the verse, a wonder- 
ful ‘certitude dans l’expression lyrique,’ as Sainte-Beuve said. 
The mastery of musical speech and of various forms of song 
was already to be recognised as the basis and the note of the 
talent of De Banville. He had style, without which a man may 
write very nice verses about heaven and hell and other matters, 
and may please thousands of excellent people, but will write 
poetry—never. Comparing De Banville’s boy’s work with the 
boy’s work of Mr. Tennyson, one observes in each—in ‘ Les 
Cariatides’ as in ‘ The Hesperides ’—the timbre of a new voice. 
Poetry so fresh seems to make us aware of some want which we 
had hardly recognised, but now are sensible of, at the moment we 
find it satisfied. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this gratifying and wel- 
come strangeness, this lyric originality, is nearly all that M. de 
Banville has in. common with the English poet whose two 
priceless volumes were published in the same year as ‘Les 
Cariatides.’ The melody of Mr. Tennyson’s lines, the cloudy 
palaces of his imagination, rose 


As Ilion, like a mist, rose into towers 


when Apollo sang. The architecture was floating at first, and 
confused, while the little theatre of M. de Banville’s poetry, 
Where he sat piping to a dance of nixies, was brilliantly lit, and 
elegant with fresh paint and gilding. The Cariatids support 
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the pediment and roof of a theatre or temple in the Greco- 
French style. The poet proposed to himself 














A cété de Vénus et du fils de Latone 
Peindre la fée et la péri. 






The longest poem in the book, and the most serious, ‘ La 
Voie Lactée,’ reminds one of the ‘ Palace of Art,’ written before 
the after-thought, before the ‘white-eyed corpses’ were found 
lurking in corners. Beginning with Homer, ‘ the Ionian father 
of the rest ’"— 

Ce dieu, pére des dieux qu’adora Ionie— 











the poet glorifies all the chief names of song. There is a long 
procession of illustrious shadows before Shakespeare comes— 
Shakespeare, whose genius includes them all. 







Toute création 4 laquelle on aspire, 
Tout réve, toute chose, émanent de Shakespeare. 







His mind has lent colour to the flowers and the sky, to 





La fleur qui brode un point sur le manteau des plaines, 
Les nénuphars penchés, et les pales roseaux 
Qui disent leur chant sombre au murmure des eaux. 
















One recognises more sincerity in this hymn to all poets, from 
Orpheus to Heine, than in ‘ Les Baisers de Pierre,’ a clever 
imitation of De Musset’s stories in verse. Love of art and of 
the masters of art, a passion for the figures of old mythology, 
which had returned again after their exile in 1830, gaiety, and 
a revival of the dexterity of Villon and Marot—these things are 
the characteristics of M. de Banville’s genius, and all these were 
displayed in ‘ Les Cariatides.’ Already, too, his preoccupation 
with the lighter and more fantastic sort of theatrical amusements 
shows itself in lines like these :— 


De son lit 4 baldaquin 
Le Soleil de son beau globe 
Avait lair d’un arlequin 
Etalant sa garde-robe ; 


Et sa sceur au front changeant, 
Mademoiselle la Lune, 

Avec ses grands yeux d’argent 

Regardait la terre brune, 
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The verse about ‘the sun in bed,’ unconsciously Miltonic, 
is in a vein of bad taste which has always had seductions for 
M. de Banville. He mars a fine later poem on Roncevaux and 
Roland by a similar absurdity. The angel Michael is made to 
stride down the steps of heaven four at a time, and M. de 
Banville fancies that this sort of thing is like the simplicity of 
the ages of faith. 

In ‘ Les Cariatides,’ especially in the poems styled ‘ En Habit 
Zinzolin, M. de Banville revived old measures—the rondeaw 
and the ‘ poor little triolet.’ These are forms of verse which it 
is easy to write badly, and hard indeed to write well. They 
have knocked at the door of the English muses’ garden—a run- 
away knock. We shall have more to say of them later. In 
‘Les Cariatides’ they took a subordinate place, and played their 
pranks in the shadow of the grave figures of mythology, or at 
the close of the procession of Dionysus and his Mznads. De 
Banville often recalls Keats in his choice of classical themes. 
‘Les Exilés,’ a poem of his maturity, is a French ‘ Hyperion.’ 
‘Le Triomphe de Bacchus’ reminds one of the song of the Bas- 
sarids in ‘ Endymion ’— 


So many, and so many, and so gay. 


There is a pretty touch of the pedant (who exists, says M. de 
Banville, in the heart of the poet) in this verse :— 


Il réve & Cama, l’amour aux cinq fiéches fleuries, 
Qui, lorsque soupire au milieu des roses prairies 
La douce Vasanta, parmi les bosquets de santal, 
Envoie aux cing sens les fléches du carquois fatal. 


The Bacchus of Titian has none of this Oriental languor, no 
memories of perfumed places where ‘ the throne of Indian Cama 
slowly sails. One cannot help admiring the fancy which saw 
the conquering god still steeped in Asiatic ease, still un- 
awakened to more vigorous passion by the fresh wind blowing 
from Thrace. Of all the Olympians Diana has been most often 
hymned by M. de Banville; his imagination is haunted by the 
figure of the goddess. Now she is manifest in her Hellenic 
aspect, as Homer beheld her ‘ taking her pastime in the chase 
of boars and swift deer ; and with her the wild wood-nymphs are 
sporting, the daughters of Zeus ; and Leto is glad at heart, for 
her child towers over them all, and is easy to be known where all 
are fair.” (Odyssey, vi.) Again, Artemis appears more thoughtful 
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as in the sculpture of Jean Goujon, touched with the sadness of 
moonlight. Yet again, she is the weary and exiled spirit that 
haunts the forest of Fontainebleau, and is a stranger among the 
woodland folk, the fades and nixies. To this goddess, ‘ being 
triple in her divided deity, M.de Banville has written his hymn 
in the characteristic form of the old French ballade. The 
translator may borrow Chaucer’s apology— 


And eke to me it is a grete penaunce 

Syth rhyme in English hath such scarsete 

To folowe, word by word, the curiosite 

Of Banville, flower of them that make in France. 


BALLADE SUR LES HOTES MYSTERIEUX: DE LA Forhrt. 


Still sing the mocking fairies, as of old, 
Beneath the shade of thorn and holly tree ; 
The west wind breathes upon them, pure and cold, 
And still wolves dread Diana roaming free 
In secret woodland with her company. 
"Tis thought the peasants’ hovels know her rite 
When now the wolds are bathed in silver light, 
And first the moonrise breaks the dusky grey, 
Then down the dells, with blown soft hair and bright, 
And through the dim wood Dian thrids her way. 


~~" i er 


With water-weeds twined in their locks of gold 
The strange cold forest fairies dance in glee, 
Sylphs over-timorous and over-bold 
Haunt the dark hollows where the dwarf may be, 
The wild red dwarf, the nixies’ enemy ; 
Then ‘mid their mirth, and laughter, and affright, 
The sudden Goddess enters, tall and white, 
With one long sigh for summers passed away ; 
The swift feet tear the ivy nets outright 
And through the dim wood Dian thrids her way. 


She gleans her silvan trophies ; down the wold 
She hears the sobbing of the stags that flee 
Mixed with the music of the hunting rolled, 
But her delight is all in archery, 
And naught of ruth and pity wotteth she 
More than the hounds that follow on the flight ; 
The tall nymph draws a golden bow of might 
And thick she rains the gentle shafts that slay, 
She tosses loose her locks upon the night 
And Dian through the dim wood thrids her way. 
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ENVOI. 


Prince, let us leave the din, the dust, the spite, 

The gloom and glare of towns, the plague, the blight : 
Amid the forest leaves and fountain spray 

There is the mystic home of our delight, 
And through the dim wood Dian thrids her way. 


The piece is characteristic of M. de Banville’s genius. 
Through his throng of operatic nixies and sylphs of the ballet 
the cold Muse sometimes passes, strange, but not unfriendly. 
He, for his part, has never degraded the beautiful forms of old 
religion to make the laughing-stock of fools. His little play 
‘Diane au Bois’ has grace, and gravity, and tenderness, like the 
tenderness of Keats, for the failings of immortals. ‘The gods 
are jealous exceedingly if any goddess take a mortal man to 
her paramour, as Demeter chose Iasion.’ The least that mortal 
poets can do is to show the Olympians an example of toleration. 

‘Les Cariatides’ have delayed us too long. They are wonder- 
fully varied, vigorous, and rich, and full of promise in many 
ways. The promise has hardly been kept. There is more 
seriousness in ‘ Les Stalactites’ (1546), it is true, but then there 
is less daring. There is one morsel that must be quoted, a frag- 
ment fashioned on the air and the simple words that used to 
waken the musings of George Sand when she was a child, danec- 
ing with the peasant children. 


Nous n’irons plus au bois : les lauriers sont coupés ; 
Les amours des bassins, les naiades en groupe, 
Voient reluire au soleil, en cristaux découpés, 
Les flots silencieux qui coulaient de leur coupe. 
Les lauriers sont coupés et le cerf aux abois 
Tressaille au son du cor: nous irons plus au bois ! 
Ou des enfants joueurs riait la folle troupe 
Parmi les lys d’argent aux pleurs du ciel trempés, 
Voici l’herbe qu’on fauche et les lauriers qu’on coupe: 
Nous n’irons plus au bois ; les lauriers sont coupés. 


In these days De Banville, like Gérard de Nerval in earlier 
times, ronsardised. The poem ‘ A la Font Georges,’ full of the 
memories of childhood, sweet and rich with scent and colour of 
the air and the hour of sunset, is written in a favourite metre 
of Ronsard’s. Thus Ronsard says in his lyrical version of five 
famous lines of Homer— 
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La gresle ni la neige 

N’ont tels lieux pour leur siége, 
Ne la foudre oneques 1a 

Ne dévala. 


(The snow, and wind, and hail 
May never there prevail, 

Nor thunderbolt doth fall, 
Nor rain at all.) 









De Banville chose this metre, rapid yet melancholy, with its 
sad emphatic cadence in the fourth line, as the vehicle of his 


childish memories. 







O champs pleines de silence 

Ou mon heureuse enfance 
Avait des jours encor 
Tout filés d’or ! 


O ma vieille Font Georges, 

Vers qui les rouges-gorges 
Et le doux rossignol 
Prenaient leur vol! 
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So this poem of the fountain of youth begins, ‘tout filé dor, 
and closes when the dusk is washed with silver— 


A Vheure ot sous leurs voiles 
Les tremblantes étoiles 
Brodent le ciel changeant 
De fleurs d’argent. 


The ‘Stalactites ’ might detain one long, but we must pass 
on after noticing an unnamed poem which is the French counter- 
part of Keats’s ‘ Ode to a Greek Urn.’ 


Qu’autour du vase pur, trop beau pour la Bacchante. 
La verveine, mélée a des feuilles d’acanthe, 
Fleurisse, et que plus bas des vierges lentement 
S’avancent deux 4 deux, d’un pas sur et charmant, 
Les bras pendants le long de leurs tuniques droites 
Et les cheveux tressés sur leurs tétes étroites. 


In the same volume of the definite series of poems come 
‘Les Odelettes,’ charming lyrics, one of which, addressed to 
Théophile Gautier, was answered in the well-known verses 
called ‘L’Art.’ IZf there had been any rivalry between the 
writers, M. de Banville would hardly have cared to print Gat- 
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tier’s ‘Odelette’ beside his own. The tone of it is infinitely 
more manly ; one seems to hear a deep, decisive voice replying 
to tones far less sweet and serious. M. de Banville revenged 
himself nobly in later verses addressed to Gautier, verses which 
criticize the genius of that workman better, we think, than 
anything else that has been written of him in prose or rhyme. 

The less serious poems of De Banville are, perhaps, the 
better known in this country. His feats of graceful metrical gym- 
nastics have been admired by everyone who cares for skill pure 
and simple. ‘ Les Odes Funambulesques’ and * Les Occidentales ’ 
are like ornamental skating. The author moves in mazy circles 
and cuts a hundred fantastic figures with a perfect ease and 
smoothness. At the same time, naturally, he does not advance 
or carry his readers with him in any direction. * Les Odes Funam- 
bulesques’ were at first unsigned. They appeared in journals and 
magazines, and, as M. de Banville applied the utmost lyrical 
skill to light topics of the moment, they were the most popular 
of ‘articles de Paris.’ One must admit that they bore the Eng- 
lish reader, and, by this time, long scholia are necessary for the 
enlightenment even of the Parisian student. The verses are, 
perhaps, the ‘ bird-chorus ’ of French life, but they have not the 
permanent truth and delightfulness of the ‘bird-chorus’ in 
Aristophanes. One has easily too much of the Carnival, the 
masqued ball, the débardewrs, and the pierrots. The people at 
whom M. de Banville laughed are dead and forgotten. There 
was a certain M. Paul Limayrac of those days, who barked at 
the heels of Balzac and other great men in the *‘ Revue des deux 
Mondes.” In his honour De Banville wrote a song which 
parodied all popular aspirations to bea flower. M.Limayrac was 
supposed to have become a blossom :— 

Sur les coteaux et dans les landes 
Voltigeant comme un oiseleur, 
Buloz en ferait des guirlandes 
Si Limayrac devenait fleur ! 


There is more of high spirits than of wit in the lyric, which 
became as popular as our modern invocation of Jingo, the 
ged of battles. It chanced that M. Limayrac appeared one 
night at a masked ball in the opera house. He was recognised 
by some one in the crowd. The turbulent waltz stood still, the 
music was silent, and dancers of every hue howled at the critice— 


Si Paul Limayrac devenait fleur! 
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Fancy a British reviewer, known as such to the British 
public, and imagine that public taking a lively interest in the 
feuds of men of letters! Paris, to be sure, was more or less of 
a university town thirty years ago, and the students were cer- 
tain to be largely represented at the ball. 

The ‘Odes Funambulesques’ contain many examples of M. 
de Banville’s skill in reviving old forms of verse—triolets, ron- 
deaux, chants royaux, and ballades. Most of these were com- 
posed for the special annoyance of M. Buloz, M. Limayrac, and 
a M. Jacquot who called himself De Mirecourt. The rondeaua 
are full of puns in the refrain: ‘ Houssaye, ou c’est ; lyre, Vire, 
lire,’ and so on, not very exhilarating. The pantowm, where lines 
recur alternately, was borrowed from the distant Malay, but 
primitive pantowms, in which the two last lines of each stanza 
are the two first of the next, occur in old French folk-song. 
The popular trick of repetitions, affording a rest to the memory 
of the singer, is perhaps the origin of all refrains. De Ban- 
ville’s later satires are directed against permanent objects of 
human indignation—the little French debauchee, the hypocri- 
tical friend of reaction, the bloodthirsty chauviniste. Tired of 
the flashy luxury of the Empire, his memory goes back to his 
youth— 

Lorsque la lévre de l’au rore 
Baisait nos yeux soulevés, 
Et que nous n’étions pas encore 
La France des petits crevés. 


The poem ‘ Et Tartufe’ prolongs the note of a satire always ne- 
cessary in France—the satire of Scarron, Moliére, La Bruyére, 
against the clerical curse of the nation. The Roman Question 
was Tartufe’s stronghold at the moment. ‘ French interests’ 
demanded that Italy should be headless. 


Et Tartufe? Il] nous dit entre deux orémus 

Que pour tout bon Francais l’empire est 4 Rome, 
Et qu’ayant pour aieux Romulus et Rémus, 

Nous tetterons la louve 4 jamais—le pauvre homme. 


The new Tartufe worships St. Chassepot, who once, it will 
not be forgotten, ‘ wrought miracles,’ but he has his doubts as 
to the morality of explosive bullets. The nymph of modern war- 
fare is addressed as she hovers above the Geneva Convention,— 
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Quoi, nymphe du canon rayé, 

Tu montres ces pudeurs risibles 
Et ce petit air effrayé 

Devant les balles explosibles ? 


De Banville was for long almost alone among poets in his 
freedom from Weltschmerz, from regret and desire for worlds 
lost or impossible. In the later and stupider corruption of the 
Empire sadness and anger began to vex even his careless muse. 
She had piped in her time to much wild dancing, but could 
not sing to a waltz of mushroom speculators and decorated 
capitalists. ‘Le Sang de la Coupe’ contains a very powerful 
poem, ‘The Curse of Venus,’ pronounced on Paris, the city of 
pleasure, which has become the city of greed. This verse is 
appropriate to our own commercial enterprise : 


Vends les bois ot dormaient Viviane et Merlin! 
L’aigle de mont n’est fait que pour ta gibecieére ; 
La neige vierge est la pour fournir ta glaciére ; 

Le torrent qui bondit sur le roc sybillin, 

Et vole, diamant, neige, écume et poussiére, 

N’est plus bon qu’a tourner tes meules de moulin ! 


In the burning indignation of this poem M. de Banville 
reaches his highest mark of attainment. ‘Les Exilés’ is 
scarcely less impressive. The outcast gods of Hellas, wandering 
in a forest of ancient Gaul, remind one at once cf the fallen 
deities of Heine, the decrepit Olympians of Bruno, and the 
large utterance of Keats’s ‘Hyperion.’ Among great exiles 
Victor Hugo, ‘le pére ]a-bas dans Vile,’ is not forgotten. 


Et toi qui l’accueillis, sol libre et verdoyant, 

Qui prodigues les fleurs sur tes cOteaux fertiles, 
Et qui sembles sourire 4 l’océan bruyant, 

Sois bénie, ile verte, entre toutes les iles. 


The hoarsest note of M. de Banville’s lyre is that discordant one 
struck in the ‘ Idylles Prussiennes.’ One would not linger over 
poetry or prose composed during the siege, in hours of shame 
and impotent scorn. The poet sings how the sword, the 
flashing Durendal, is rusted and broken, how victory is to him— 


. . . qui se cela 
Dans un trou, sous la terre noire. 


He can spare a tender lyric to the memory of a Prussian officer, 
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a lad of eighteen, shot dead through a volume of Pindar which 
he carried in his tunic. 

It is impossible to leave the poet of gaiety and good-humour 
in the mood of the prisoner in besieged Paris. His ‘ Trente- 
six Ballades Joyeuses’ make a far more pleasant subject for a 
last word. There is scarcely a more delightful little volume in 
the French language than this collection of verses in the most 
difficult of forms, which pour forth, with absolute ease and fluency, 
notes of mirth, banter, joy in the spring, in letters, art, and 
good-fellowship. 

L’oiselet retourne aux foréts ; 
Je suis un poéte lyrique— 








he cries, with a note like a bird’s song. . Among the thirty-six 
everyone will have his favourites. We venture to translate the 


‘ Ballade de Banville.’ 







Aux Enrants PERDUS. 










I know Cythera long is desolate ; 
I know the winds have stripped the gardens green. 

Alas, my friends! beneath the fierce sun’s weight 
A barren reef lies where Love’s flowers have been, 
Nor ever lover on that coast is seen ! 

So be it, for we seek a fabled shore, 

To lull our vague desires with mystic lore, 
To wander where Love’s labyrinths beguile ; 

There Jet us land, there dream for ever more : 

‘It may be we shall touch the happy isle.’ 















The sea may be our sepulchre. If Fate, 
If tempests wreak their wrath on us, serene 
We watch the bolt of heaven, and scorn the hate 
Of angry gods that smite us in their spleen. 
Perchance the jealous mists are but the screen 

That veils the fairy coast we would explore. 
Come, though the sea be vexed, and breakers roar, 
Come, for the breath of this old world is vile, 
Haste we, and toil, and faint not at the oar ; 
‘It may be we shall touch the happy isle.’ 


















Grey serpents trail in temples desecrate 
Where Cypris smiled, the golden maid, the queen, 

And ruined is the palace of our state ; 

But happy Loves flit round the mast, and keen 

The shrill wind sings the silken cords between. 
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Heroes are we, with wearied hearts and sore, 
Whose flower is faded and whose locks are hoar. 
Haste, ye light skiffs, where myrtle thickets smile ; 
Love’s panthers sleep ’mid roses, as of yore: 
‘It may be we shall touch the happy isle.’ 


ENVOI. 
Sad eyes! the blue sea laughs, as heretofore. 
Ah, singing birds, your happy music pour ; 
Ah, poets, leave the sordid earth awhile ; 
Flit to these ancient gods we still adore: 
‘It may be we shall touch the happy isle.’ 


Alas! the mists that veil the shore of our Cythera are not 
the summer haze of Watteau, but the smoke and steam of a 
commercial time. 

It is asa lyric poet that we have studied M. de Banville. 
‘Je ne m’entends qu’& la métrique,’ he says in his ballad on 
himself, but he can write prose when he pleases. 

It is in his drama of ‘Gringoire,’ acted at the Théatre 
Frangais, that M. de Banville’s prose shows to best advan- 
tage. Louis XI. is supping with his bourgeois friends and 
with the terrible Olivier le Daim. ‘Two beautiful girls are of 
the company, friends of Pierre Gringoire, the strolling poet. 
Presently Gringoire himself appears. He is dying of hunger; 
he does not recognise the King, and he is promised a good 
supper if he will recite the new satirical ‘ Ballade des Pendus,’ 
which he has made at the monarch’s expense. Hunger over- 
comes his timidity, and, addressing himself especially to the 
King, he enters on this goodly matter :-— 


Where wide the forest boughs are spread, 
Where Flora wakes with sylph and fay, 
Are crowns and garlands of men dead, 
All golden in the morning gay ; 
Within this ancient garden grey 
Are clusters such as no man knows, 
Where Moor and Soldan bear the sway : 
This is King Louis's orchard close ! 


These wretched folk wave overhead, 

With such strange thoughts as none may say ; 
A moment still, then sudden sped, 

They swing in a ring and waste away. 
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The morning smites them with her ray ; 
They toss with every breeze that blows, 
They dance where fires of dawning play : 
This is King Louis's orchard close ! 
All hanged and dead, they’ve summonéd 
(With Hell to aid, that hears them pray) 
New legions of an army dread. 
Now down the blue sky flames the day ; 
The dew dries off; the foul array 
Of obscene ravens gathers and goes, 
With wings that flap and beaks that flay: 
This is King Louis's orchard close ! 


ENVOI. 
Prince, where leaves murmur of the May, 
A tree of bitter clusters grows ; 
The bodies of men dead are they ! 
This is King Louis's orchard close ! 


Poor Gringoire has no sooner committed himself than he is 
made to recognise the terrible king. He explains that, if he 
must join the ghastly army of the dead, he ought at least to be 
allowed to finish his supper. This the King grants, and in the 
end Gringoire receives his life and a fair bride with a full 
dowry. 

‘Gringoire ’ is a play very different from M. de Banville’s 
other dramas, and it is not included in the pretty volume of ¢ Co- 
médies’ which closes the Lemerre series of his poems. The poet 
has often declared, with an iteration which has been parodied by 
M. Richepin, that ‘comedy is the child of the ode,’ and that 
a drama without the ‘lyric’ element is scarcely a drama at all. 
Whiie comedy retains either the choral ode in its strict form 
or its representative in the shape of lyric enthusiasm (le lyrisme), 
comedy is complete and living. ‘Gringoire,’ to our mind, has 
plenty of lyric enthusiasm, but M. de Banville seems to be of a 
different opinion. His republished *‘ Comédies’ are more remote 
from experience than ‘Gringoire, his characters are ideal 
creatures, familiar types of the stage, like Scapin and ‘le beau 
Léandre,’ or ethereal persons, like Florise in the play of that 
name, or figures of old mythology, like Diana in ‘ Diane au 
Bois’ and Deidamia in the piece which shows us Achilles 
among women. M. de Banville’s dramas have scarcely prose 
enough in them to suit the modern taste. They are masques for 
the delicate diversion of an hour, and it is not in the nature of 
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things that they should rival the success of blatant buffoone- 
ries. His earliest pieces, ‘ Le Feuilleton d’Aristophane’ (acted 
at the Odéon, Dec. 26, 1852) and * Le Cousin du Roi’ (Odéon, 
April 4, 1857), were written in collaboration with Philoxéne 
Boyer, a generous but indisereet patron of singers. 

Dans les salons de Philoxéne 

Nous étions quatre-vingt rimeurs, 


M. de Banville wrote, parodying the ‘quatre-vinet rameurs ’ 
of Victor Hugo. The memory of M. Boyer’s enthusiasm for 
poetry and his amiable hospitality are not unlikely to survive 
both his compositions and those in which M. de Banville aided 
him. The latter poet began to walk alone as a playwright 
in ‘Le Beau Léandre’ (Vaudeville, 1856), a piece with scarcely 
more substance than the French scenes in the old Franco-Ita- 
lian drama possess. We are taken into an impossible world 
of gay non-morality, where a wicked old bourgeois, Orgon, his 
daughter Colombine, a pretty flirt, and her lover Léandre, a 
light-hearted scamp, bustle through their little hour. Léandre, 
who has no notion of being married, says— 


Le ciel n’est pas plus pur que mes intentions. 


And the artless Colombine replies— 


Alors marions-nous ! 


To marry Colombine without a dowry forms, as a modern 
novelist says,‘no part of Léandre’s profligate scheme of 
pleasure. There is a sort of treble intrigue. Orgon wants to 
give away Colombine dowerless, Léandre to escape from the 
whole transaction, and Colombine to secure her dot and her 
husband. The strength of the piece is the brisk action in the 
scene where Léandre protests that he can’t rob Orgon of his 
only daughter, and Orgon insists that he can refuse nothing 
except his ducats to so charming a son-in-law. The play is 
redeemed from sordidness by the costumes. Léandre is dressed 
in the attire of Watteau’s ‘ L’Indifférent’ in the Louvre, and 
wears a diamond-hilted sword. The lady who plays the part of 
Colombine may select (delightful privilege) the prettiest dress 
in Watteau’s collection. 

This love of the glitter of the stage is very characteristic 
of De Banville. In his ‘ Déidamie’ (Odéon, Nov. 18, 1876) 
the players who took the rdles of Thetis, Achilles, Odysseus, 
Deidamia, and the res!, were accoutred in semi-barbarie raiment 
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and armour of the period immediately preceding the Graco- 
Pheenician (about the eighth century B.c.) Again we notice 
the touch of pedantry in the poet. As for the play, the sombre 
thread in it is lent by the certainty of Achilles’ early death, 
the fate which drives him from Deidamia’s arms and from the 
sea king’s isle to the leagues under the fatal walls of Ilion. 
Of comic effect there is plenty, for the sisters of Deidamia 
imitate all the acts by which Achilles is likely to betray himself— 
grasp the sword among the insidious presents of Odysseus, when 
he seizes the spear, and drink each one of them a huge beaker 
of wine to the confusion of the Trojans. On a Parisian 
audience the imitations of the tone of the Odyssey must have 
been thrown away. For example, here is a passage which is as 
near being Homeric as French verse can be. Deidamia is speak- 
ing in a melancholy mood :— 


Heureux les épowx rois assis dans leur maison, 

Qui voient tranquillement s’enfuir chaque saison— 
L’époux tenant son sceptre, environné de gloire, 

Et l’épouse filant sa quenouille @ ivoire ! 

Mais le jeune héros qui, le glaive 4 son flane, 

Court dans le noir combat, les mains teintes de sang, 
Laisse sa femme en plewrs dans sa haute demeure. 


With the accustomed pedantry M. de Banville, in the scene 
of the banquet, makes the cup-bearer go round dealing out a 
little wine, with which libation is made, and then the feast goes 
on in proper Homeric fashion. These overwrought details are 
forgotten in the parting scenes where Deidamia takes what she 
knows to be her last farewell of Achilles, and girds him with his 
sword :— 


La lame de l’épée, en sa forme divine, 
Est pareille 4 la feuille austére du laurier ! 


Let it be noted that each of M. de Banville’s more serious 
plays ends with the same scene, with slight differences. In 
‘Florise’ (never put on the stage) the wandering actress ot 
Hardy’s troupe leaves her lover, the young noble, and the shelter? 
of his castle, to follow where art and her genius beckon her. In 
‘Diane au Bois’ the goddess ‘ that leads the precise life’ turn 
her back on Eros, who has subdued even her, and passes from 
the scene as she waves her hand in sign of a farewell ineffably 
mournful, Nearer tragedy than this M. de Banville does n0t 
care to go, and if there is any deeper tragedy in scenes of blood 
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and in stages strewn with corpses, from that he abstains. His 
‘Florise’ is perhaps too long, perhaps too learned, and certainly 
we are asked to believe too much when a kind of etherealised 
Consuelo is set before us as the prima donna of old Hardy’s 
troupe. 

Mais Florise n’est pas une femme. Je suis 
L’harmonieuse voix qui berce vos ennuis ; 

Je suis la lyre aux sons divers que le poéte 

Fait résonner et qui sans lui serait muette— 

Une comédienne enfin. Je ne suis pas 

Une femme. 


An actress who was not a woman had little to do in the 
company of Scarron’s Angélique and Mademoiselle de I’Estoile. 
Florise, in short, is somewhat too allegorical and haughty a 
creature, while Colombine and Nérine (Vaudeville, June 1864) 
are rather tricksy imps than women of flesh and blood. M. de 
Banville’s stage, in short, is one of glitter and fantasy; yet he 
is too much a Greek for the age that appreciates ‘la belle 
Héléne,’ too much a lyric dramatist to please the contempo- 
raries of Sardou, lends too much sentiment and dainty refine- 
ment to characters as flimsy as those of Offenbach’s drama. 

Like other French poets, M. de Banville has occasionally 
deigned to write fewilletons and criticisms. Not many of these 
scattered leaves are collected, but one volume, ‘ La Mer de Nice’ 
(Poulet-Malassis et De Broise, Paris, 1861), may be read with 
pleasure even by jealous admirers of Gautier’s success as a 
chronicler of the impressions made by southern scenery. 

To De Banville (he does not conceal it) a journey to a place 
so far from Paris as the Riviera was no slight labour. Even 
from the roses, the palms, the siren sea, the wells of water 
under the fronds of maiden-hair fern, his mind travels back 
wistfully to the city of his love. 





I am,I have always been, one of those devotees of Paris who 
visit Greece only when they gaze on the face, so fair and so terrible, 
of the twice-victorious Venus of the Louvre. One of those obstinate 
adorers of my town am I, who will never see Italy, save in the glass 
that reflects the tawny hair of Titian’s Violante, or in that dread 
isle of Alcinous where Lionardo shows you the mountain peaks that 
waver in the blue behind the mysterious Monna Lisa. But the 
Faculty of Physicians, which has, I own, the right to be sceptical, 
does not believe that neuralgia can be healed by the high sun that 
Titian and Veronese have fixed on the canvas. To me the Faculty 
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prescribes the real sun of nature and of life; and here am I, con- 
demned to learn in suffering all that passes in the mind of a poet of 
Paris exiled from that blessed place where he finds the Cyclades and 
the islands blossoming, the vale of Avalon, and all the heavenly homes 
of the fairies of experience and desire. 





1 Nice is Tomi to this Ovid, but he makes the best of it, and 
sends to the editor of the ‘ Moniteur’ letters much more divert- 
ing than the ‘Tristia.’ To tell the truth, he never overcomes 
his amazement at being out of Paris streets, and in a glade of 
the lower Alps he loves to be reminded of his dear city of 
pleasure. Only under the olives of Monaco, those solemn and 
ancient trees, he feels what surely all men feel who walk at 
sunset through their shadow—the memory of a mysterious twi- 
light of agony in an olive garden. 


SY ee 


Et ceux-ci, les pales oliviers, n’est-ce pas de ces heures désolées 
oi, comme torture supréme, le Sauveur acceptait en son 4me l’irrépar- 
able misére du doute, n’est-ce pas alors qu’ils ont appris de lui a 
courber le front sous le poids impérieux des souvenirs ? 


The pages which M. de Banville consecrates to the Villa 
Sardou, where Rachel died, may disenchant, perhaps, some 
readers of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s sonnet. The scene of Rachel’s 
death has been spoiled by ‘improvements’ in too theatrical 
taste. All these notes, however, were made fifteen years ago, 
and visitors of the Riviera, though they will find the little book 
charming where it speaks of seas and hills, will learn that France 
has greatly changed the city which she had just annexed. Asa 
practical man and a Parisian, De Banville has printed (pp. 
179-181) a recipe for the concoction of bowillabaisse, the mess 
that Thackeray’s ballad made so famous. It takes genius, how- 
ever, to cook bowillabaisse, and, to parody what De Banville 
says about his own recipe for making a mechanical ‘ ballade, 
‘en employant ce moyen, on est str de faire une mauvaise, 
irrém¢diablement mauvaise bouillabaisse, yareTTa Ta KanXd. The 
poet adds the remark that ‘une bouillabaisse réussie vaut un 
sonnet sans défaut.’ 

There remains one field of M. de Banville’s activity to be 
shortly described. Of his ‘Emaux Parisiens’ short studies of 
celebrated writers, we need say no more than that they are 
written in carefully chiselled prose. M. de Banville is not 
only a poet, but in his ¢ Petit Traité de Poésie Francaise’ (Bib- 
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liothéque de l’Echo de la Sorbonne,’ s. d.) a teacher of the me- 
chanical part of poetry. He does not, of course, advance a 
paradox like that of Baudelaire, ‘ that poetry can be taught in 
thirty lessons.’ He merely instructs his pupils in the material 
part—the scansion, metres, and so on—of French poetry. In this 
little work he introduces these ‘ traditional forms of verse,’ 
which have caused some talk in England: the rondel, rondeau, 
ballade, villanelle, and chant royal. It may be worth while 
to quote his testimony as to the merit of these modes of ex- 
pression. ‘This cluster of forms is one of our most precious 
treasures, for each of them forms a rhythmic whole, complete 
and perfect, while at the same time they all possess the fresh 
and unconscious grace which marks the productions of primitive 
times.” Now, there is some truth in this criticism, for it is a 
mark of man’s early ingenuity, in many arts, to seek complexity 
(where you would expect simplicity), and yet to lend to that 
complexity an infantine naturalness. One can see this phe- 
nomenon in early decorative art, and in early law and custom, 
and even in the complicated structure of primitive languages. 
Now, just as early, and even savage, races are our masters in the 
decorative use of colour and of carving, so the nameless master- 
singers of ancient France may be our teachers in decorative 
poetry, the poetry some call ves de société. Whether it is pos- 
sible to go beyond this, and adapt the old French forms to 
serious modern poetry, it is not for anyone, but time, to decide. 
In this matter, as in greater affairs, securus judicat orbis ter- 
rarum. For my own part, I scarcely believe that the revival 
will serve the nobler ends of English poetry. Now let us listen 
again to M. de Banville. 

‘In the rondel, as in the rondeaw and the ballade, all the 
art is to bring in the refrain without effort, naturally, gaily, and 
each time with novel effect and with fresh light cast on the 
central idea.’ Now, you can teach no one to do that, and M. de 
Banville never pretends to give any recipes for cooking rondels 
or ballades worth reading. ‘ Without poetic vision all is mere 
marquetery and cabinet-maker’s work ; that is, so far as poetry 
is concerned—nothing.’ It is because he was a poet, not a 
mere craftsman, that Villon ‘was and remains the king, the 
absolute master, of ballad-land.’ About the rondeau, M. de 
Banville avers that it possesses ‘nimble movement, speed, 
grace, lightness of touch, and, as it were, an ancient fragrance 
of the soil, that must charm all who love our country and our 
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country’s poetry, in its every age.’ As for the villanelle, M. 
de Banville declares that it is the fairest jewel in the casket of 
the muse Erato; while the chant royal is a kind of fossil 
poem, a relic of an age when kings and allegories flourished. 
‘The kings and the gods are dead,’ like Pan, or at least we no 
longer find them able, by touch royal or divine, to reanimate 
the magnificent chant royal. 

This is M. de Banville’s apology in pro lyra@ sud, that light 
lyre of many tones, in whose jingle the eternal note of modern 
sadness is heard so rarely. If he has a lesson to teach English 
versifiers, surely it is a lesson of gaiety. They are only too fond 
of rue and rosemary, and now and then prefer the cypress to the 
bay. M.de Banville’s muse is content to wear roses in her 
locks, and perhaps may retain, for many years, a laurel leaf from 
the ancient laurel tree which once sheltered the poet at Turbia. 


A. LANG. 











THE CAUCUS SYSTEM AND THE 
LIBERAL PARTY. 


THE best test to apply to anything is that of fitness: if an 
invention, on being submitted to a trial, is found to be adapted 
for the purposes for which it was designed, and capable of per- 
forming all that was expected of it, then it will at once be 
deemed a success. If, on the contrary, it is ineffective for 
achieving the particular ends for which it was intended, it is so 
far a failure, whatever else it may be able to accomplish in other 
directions. The subject named at the head of this paper will 
be examined from the stand-point of Liberalism; the touchstone 
that will be applied to it is its adaptability for attaining the 
specific objects which its originators had in view, judged entirely 
by their own standard. | 

A good deal of adverse criticism has of late appeared with 
reference to what is called the ‘mechanical majority of the 
Government,’ and some of the terms levelled at those who con- 
stitute the rank and file of the Conservative party have been 
far from complimentary ; indeed, many of the expressions em- 
ployed imply a something derogatory to the character of those 
who pride themselves upon being representatives, in the best 
sense of that word, and who would resent any imputation of 
being the mere deputies-or delegates of constituencies. The 
supporters of the present Government are frequently accused of 
sinking their own individuality, and sacrificing their personal 
independence, at the bidding of the Lords of the Treasury, and 
of following them into the Ministerial lobby, on a division, 
whether their convictions go with the Government or not. This 
grave charge has been made not by hot-headed democrats out- 
side the House, but by many of those who sit and vote in St. 
Stephens, and it has been reproduced as though it were the 
deliberate opinion of the Opposition as a body. 
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If the accusation be at all true, the fact is one which will 
not exalt the character of Parliament, or enhance the reputa- 
tion of its members. If they are mere voting machines, auto- 
matically moved this way or that, like so many marionnettes, at 
the will and behest of a few men who form the Cabinet, the 
post is not an enviable one, nor can it commend itself to the 
consciences of cultivated and thoughtful men. But if it be 
wrong to submit to this kind of dictation, or discipline as some 
would call it, on the part of the Conservatives, how much more 
strongly ought it to be condemned when the same thing is 
sought to be applied to Liberals, whose boast is, and always has 
been, that they are free from a slavish adherence to a particular 
sect or sect, and that they value above all things that liberty 
of thought and freedom of action which is, as they allege, the 
distinguishing mark of, and main element in, the creed of 
Liberalism! Sucha policy, if persevered in, will utterly destroy 
its leading characteristics, and denude the Liberal party of its 
glory. 

The ultimate effect of the model plan for the organisation 
and consolidation of the ‘great Liberal party,’ as it was wont to 
be called, known as the Birmingham Scheme, would be to pro- 
duce and perpetuate a mechanical majority, both in the con- 
stituencies and in Parliament. The intention of the promoters 
was no doubt excellent, so far as it relates to their own party ; 
their object was to institute a systematic mode of organisation, 
suited alike to present circumstances and future emergencies. 
The idea, in itself, appears right enough on the surface, and the 
principle which underlies the project may, to a certain extent, 
be sound; but so many radical defects seem to lurk in the pro- 
posal, either in the essential nature of the plan as suggested, or 
in the methods of procedure adopted for the purpose of carry- 
ing it out, that the scheme is reduced to the dimensions of a 
mere electoral contrivance for the attainment of a particular end, 
whether the objects sought be or be not in themselves desirable. 

The great Midland town, Birmingham, famed alike for its 
hardware and its Radicalism, lays claim to the merit of having 
introduced this peculiar form of association into British political 
life; and it is altogether improbable that any other town will 
dispute its title to the coveted honour. It partakes too much 
of the character of its own native wares—tinsel, glitter, and 
show—to be of substantial service or permanent advantage to 
the party for whose especial benefit it was designed. The origin 
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of this model scheme was due, in the first place, to that clause 
in the Reform Act, 1867 (sec. 18), which gave to Birmingham, 
and three other places, a third member; it arose, in fact, out of 
the tactics adopted by the local Liberal Association to cireum- 
vent the Conservatives in their efforts to gain the minority seat 
in that three-cornered constituency. And in this respect it has 
been, so far, successful. Considerable interest was manifested in 
the election of 1868 in consequence of the energetic endeavours 
of the local Conservatives to secure one representative out of 
the three. This, by many persons, was regarded as an attempt 
to oust Mr. Bright. The result was that the Liberal majority 
took measures in order to prevent the loss of either seat to their 
party. The unanimity on this occasion was such that the local 
leaders were able to institute a mechanical system of voting by 
means of which they managed so to distribute the votes as to 
monopolise the entire representation of the borough, notwith- 
standing the numerical strength of their opponents. It was, 
however, evident at the time to those who watched the contest 
from the outside, that the operations of this elaborate piece of 
electoral machinery could not be indefinitely repeated with 
similar results. The instrument was too complicated in its 
mode of working, and depended too much on an automatic 
observance of arbitrary regulations, both as regards the division 
of the borough and the disposal of the votes of the electors, to 
be accepted and acted on for any lengthened period. 

As an expedient it very nearly broke down during the elec- 
tion contest of 1874, and would have done so completely only 
that the Liberal Association was too powerful for the voice of a 
minority in their own ranks to make itself distinctly heard, or 
if heard, its effect upon the compact body who governed the 
organisation and controlled its action was inappreciable. Sub- 
sequently, at the School Board election, the mutiny against its 
authority became so strong that the association had to give 
way, and adopt one of the candidates practically foreed upon it 
by an independent body of the electors. 

More recently still, Mr. George Dixon had occasion to make 
a public protest against the abuse of power by the Liberal Six 
Hundred, with reference to the manner in which the seats on 
the governing board of a local charity had been filled up. These 
and other things show that there is a real danger lest the free- 
dom of individual action should be altogether destroyed by a 
mere mechanical contrivance. That its tendency is in that 
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direction is pretty evident from what has occurred in the town 
which gave it birth; that it will end in disaster to the Liberal 
party is almost certain, unless great care be taken to modify its 
overpowering policy of centralisation. 

Latterly, in consequence of the success, real or supposed, of 
the Birmingham plan, numerous imitations have sprung into 
existence in various parts of the country, and Liberal organisa- 
tions framed upon the same model are being formed in several 
boroughs, with the view of making a grand effort, at the next 
general election, to roll back the tide of ‘ Tory reaction’ which, 
to the dismay of Liberal politicians, has swept over the land, 
carrying away in its flood many of the old and cherished notions 
of those who had conceived that Conservatism was a thing of 
the past, never more to assume office, dispense its patronage, 
and exercise its power. The value of an organisation, as of all 
other things, altogether depends upon its capacity to realise the 
objects for which it was instituted. If it is designed to fetter 
the personal action and curb the individualism of those who 
belong to it, or so to manipulate the votes that one section of 
the constituency may be made so all-powerful that no other 
portion shall have the least chance of returning a member, how- 
ever strong the minority may happen to be, then it seems that 
the Caucus system will, for a time at least, accomplish its object. 
Indeed, there is but one obstacle to its complete triumph— 
namely, voting by proxy is not sanctioned by law; if it were, the 
political wire-pullers would be able to arrange the precise number 
of votes to be given to this or that candidate, according to their 
view of his merits as a legislator. As this concession can never 
be granted, it will continue to be defective, even as an election- 
eering contrivance. 

This master-stroke of policy—the trump-card of the party, 
as it has been called—represents, after all, a purely local type 
of association, and nothing more; it is simply a device for 
regulating the ambition of local magnates, defending the borough 
against all intruders from other quarters, and of controlling the 
will of those who reside within its parliamentary boundaries. 
But herein consists its danger. Whether so intended or not, it 
is a blow aimed at that freedom of election which is an inherent 
principle of our representative system, under which a man has 
the right to offer himself as a candidate for the representation 
of any constituency, if he can only secure the requisite number 
of electors to stand as his sponsors on the day of nomination, 
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and is prepared, in accordance with a recent Act as to election 
expenses, to deposit a sum of money sufficient to cover the legal 
costs. It will be urged that the Caucus system does not neces- 
sarily prohibit a man from standing, if he determines so to do ; 
that is doubtless true to a certain extent. The difficulties of his 
doing so are, nevertheless, immensely increased if the intending 
candidate is thwarted at every step by the officious officials of 
the borough, however favourably he may be received by a large 
section of the electors. This is perhaps unavoidable in any 
case, being’, in fact, the natural effect of any kind of organisation ; 
and the advocates will reply that it is better for a large number 
of the electors to exercise that power, than for a few individual 
men to do so. This much must be granted; still the evils are 
not removed, they are only extended over a wider area, and ex- 
amples, unfortunately, are not wanting of coercive action having 
been taken which does not redound to the credit of any con- 
stituency, and it is to be feared that further complications will 
arise at the next general election which will be anything but 
agreeable to the Liberal party. 

The chief features of this model scheme are the same in all 
places, the only difference being that they are expanded or con- 
tracted to suit the special circumstances of the borough ; hence 
we have six, five, four, or two hundreds, according to its size ; 
but in all essential particulars the framework is preserved, al- 
though the details may be modified. Its main purpose seems 
to be the substitution of local discipline for popular force. 
Now, discipline is a most excellent thing in its way, and indis- 
pensable in politics as elsewhere ; but it is not everything, and 
the ‘free and independent electors’ of this great country, and 
least of all those who range themselves on the side of Liberal- 
ism, are not likely to‘ give up to party what was meant for 
mankind ’ without a protest and possibly even a struggle. It 
has already been shown that even in Birmingham difficulties 
have arisen in connection with the plan similar to those above 
indicated; if there they are found to accompany its working, 
where it is of native growth, so to speak, how much more likely 
are they to follow when it is adopted in places not so well suited 
for such an experiment! In no other constituency, perhaps, 
can it be worked out with a tithe of the success, meagre as it 
is, that has attended it in that borough. The conditions are 
more favourable there than elsewhere, in every sense; it has a 
plethora of local candidates, men who have a ‘claim’ on the 
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electors. Again, in the opinion of the major portion of the 
residents, no man is equal to a Birmingham man, Mr. Bright 
excepted, as its representative; and further, what is of the 
greatest importance, the ‘ party’ in the borough can find the 
means for defraying the cost of the contest, without touching 
the pockets of the candidates, and therefore they have all the 
more right to dictate as to who the individuals shall be, particu- 
larly as to those who are identified with their own association. 
Here the power of selection is in the hands of those who pay 
the expenses, and who therefore hold the key of the position ; 
they thus possess an authority difficult to be set aside. 

The greatest danger to be apprehended from this newly 
discovered form of local organisation is that, in course of time, 
it will cease to represent the constituency as a whole, and con- 
sequently degenerate into a mere clique, in which case it would 
be even less respectable than that of the American caucus. Its 
natural tendency is to drift towards such a condition, and the 
inevitable result of this state of things will be that the power 
will lapse into the hands of a few active men, and be used by 
the officials in the interest of the sitting member, whoever he 
may happen to be—whose tools, politically speaking, they will 
more or less become. Or else these men will assume an authority 
which will enable them to ride rough-shod over the several sections 
in the borough; and this will be easy enough, forasmuch as 
they will set one faction against the other, in order to destroy 
the influence of each in turn, and thereby render all of them 
too weak for specific action. In other cases they will endeavour 
to smother the personal independence of their representative by 
seeking to make him entirely dependent on their suffrages, and 
thus reduce him to the level of a mere delegate of a local asso- 
ciation, instead of being the chosen representative of the con- 
stituency. The latter is by no means a new phase in the 
history of borough representation ; but there is a possibility of 
its being developed into an organised system under the Bir- 
mingham plan of local organisation. 

It is not altogether unusual for a member or intending 
candidate to subsidise the local associations of the borough; 
and therefore it is not unreasonable to suppose that those 
officers who have to depend upon his or their gratuities will 
attend more punctually to his behests than to the commands of 
a heterogeneous council, the composition of which is periodically 
changing. An association founded on the principles of the 
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Birmingham Six Hundred, can only be heaithful, vigorous, patri- 
otic, and independent, when it has within itself the latent 
power and means for fulfilling all the conditions of local repre- 
sentation—strong by reason of its numbers, its wealth, and the 
union of all the sections of the party in the constituency in 
which it exists. Thus formed it ought to be able to select the 
candidate, conduct the election, secure the seat, and pay the 
whole of the expenses, without touching the pocket of the can- 
didate for a single penny of the costs. Few associations are in 
a position to do all this; it is, perhaps, doubtful if it would be 
desirable to do so in all cases, even were it possible; still, the 
logical outcome of such an assumption of power by any local 
body is that it shall be able to do all that is here specified. 

But, apart from its inexpediency as a matter of political 
tactics and electioneering strategy, the principle is objection- 
able both in form and policy. Whatever the purposes and aims 
of the promoters of the scheme may have been, the direct results 
will be to lower the standard of parliamentary representation, 
and reduce the measure of value of all public acts to a purely 
local gauge, according to the views of the members of the exe- 
cutive councils who for the time being are in authority. So 
faras one can judge of the future by what has been already 
achieved, or is being attempted, the above is but a fair 
description of the work of such associations; where they have 
accomplished more it has been due to external pressure. There 
are instances where they have succumbed to outside influences 
and the stern logic of facts; in others, contentions are still rife. 
In either case the weakness of the system is apparent, and, on 
its being tested on the day of election, it will prove to be utterly 
inefficient as the mode, par excellence, of electoral organisation 
and the means for securing party triumphs. 

As a matter of State policy it is open to even more serious 
objections. The local element is already too strong in the 
House of Commons; if it become-much stronger, our legislative 
assembly will dwindle to the dimensions of a huge parochial 
vestry, with only here and there a statesman to redeem it 
from absolute contempt. It seems, indeed, to be fast drifting 
thitherwards; this downward tendency has been observed and 
deplored ; its further decay must be arrested, and the cata- 
Strophe averted, if we desire to maintain the supremacy of our 
Imperial Parliament. 

The adoption of the Birmingham scheme is calculated to 
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accelerate its decline. National and imperial concerns will be 
imperilled, if not swallowed (up, in local interests, petty local 
ambitions, personal jealousies, and factional strife. These are 
its natural fruits, and there are signs of a plentiful crop, in 
whichever direction we cast our eyes. Mr. George Dixon’s 
resignation of the Chairmanship of the Birmingham School Board 
was one of its first fruits, and he was only induced to withdraw 
it at the earnest solicitation of those outside the local ‘ring,’ 
concurrently with the pressure of old friends, whose public 
spirit was above and beyond party triumphs, and superior 
to individual egotism. The case of Mr. Forster, at Bradford, 
is incomparably worse. He is accused of having got in by the 
aid of Tory votes in 1874; but let those who condemn the 
author of the Education Act reflect that a local man, of no 
pretensions to the character of a legislator, one hardly accept- 
able to the burgesses as a member of the municipal government 
of the town, was pitted against him, and then decide as to 
whether it was not an act of public spirit on the part of the 
Conservatives to forget party distinctions in the face of the 
threatened exclusion of Mr. Forster from the House of Com- 
mons, of which he is an ornament, whatever petty differences 
may at present divide him from a small section of the Liberal 
party. If these are destined to be the effects of this model 
scheme, its doom is sealed. 

If the attempts which are being made to organise and con- 
solidate the Liberal party, and to systematise its efforts by 
means of the Caucus, produce results similar to those , indicated, 
and are to end in stifling the aspirations of Liberalism in its 
widest aspects, then it behoves the promoters of such a scheme 
to take care lest they destroy whatever there is left of robust 
political life. Men of culture and independence will hesitate to 
place themselves in the hands of a few local nobodies, who 
presume to dictate to a constituency as to who shall or who 
shall not be the recognised candidate, and to decide as to his 
claims to be accepted or rejected inthe event of an election taking 
place. There is, at all times, a numerous body of electors who 
decline to pledge themselves to any particular association. These 
have the same right to be consulted as those within the pale of 
the organised section. To ignore them is not to solve the 
difficulty, but to add to it. By careful management a large pro- 
portion of the unpledged will, at the last moment, cooperate 
with those in union, provided that the latter have adopted some 
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definite principles and are prepared to urge them, and, if need 
be, fight for them, at the polling booths. It is the absence of 
this basis, or platform, as it is often called, that has led to the 
disastrous defeats of the Liberal party. I=fthere is no legitimate 
test, what proper guarantee can there be with regard to a man’s 
Liberalism ? Sir Stafford Northcote, in his speech at Bourne- 
mouth, said that the introduction of test questions was depre- 
cated in the Liberal camp, and he went on to declare that 
those are ‘the questions which have only principles involved in 
them.’ He further said that the object of Liberal union was ¢ for 
the simple and intelligible purpose of displacing the present 
Government, and putting a Liberal Government in its place.’ It 
must, however, be self-evident to every thinking man that a 
Liberal reaction can scarcely be expected to take place merely 
on the grounds described by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Something far more tangible will have to be put before the 
electors to induce them to return a substantial Liberal majority 
in lieu of the compact Conservative phalanx whose ‘ leaders ’ 
now rule the destinies of this vast empire. 
The questions for Liberal politicians to consider are these: 
(1) What are the causes which led to their disastrous defeat in 
1874? (2) What are the means by which they can hope to 
recover their lost position? (3) What objects have they in view 
in seeking to restore their party to power? Undoubtedly one 
of the chief causes of the Liberal defeat was want of organisa- 
tion; but the mistake which is being made by those who advo- 
cate the adoption of the Birmingham scheme is this—they 
appear to be under the impression that there is in the Liberal 
party something approaching to solidarity in its constituent ele- 
ments, whereas there is an almost entire absence of cohesion in 
its component parts. The question is, will the model plan pro- 
posed by the Birmingham Six Hundred meet the difficulty, and 
remedy the defects complained of ? As at present constituted, 
the associations based on that plan seem to be altogether in- 
capable of accomplishing the objects for which they were founded. 
If there were anything like agreement in the Liberal camp, the 
task would be comparatively easy. As it is, there are many 
obstacles to be overcome ; the work to be done is intricate in 
its details, and perplexing by reason of the separate and distinct 
interests involved. The action of several of the associations 
formed on the Birmingham model foreshadows the reign of a 
system of repression, as though that would be all-sufficient as 
a means of getting out of the dilemma in which they find 
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themselves. Such a proceeding if persevered in will utterly fail 
when it is applied to any considerable section of the Liberal party. 

Inasmuch as the Liberal reverses of 1874 were mainly due 
to a lack of organisation, the only possible way by which the 
lost ground can be regained is by the adoption of a system which 
will satisfy the wants of the majority, and be productive of 
results which are conducive to unanimity, even if so desirable a 
state of things cannot be absolutely attained. The present dilapi- 
dated condition of the Liberal party was caused not only by 
the neglect of organisation, but by a total absence of a definite 
policy, which, after all, must form the basis of any real organisa- 
tion, if it is to be at all suited to the requirements of those 
who constitute the main body of its members. The election of 
1868 was fought on clear and positive lines; that of 1874 wasa 
contention for persons. The former was a transcendent success ; 
the latter was a disastrous discomfiture to those who gave the 
challenge and invited the comparison. The obvious deduction 
from these p.emises is that a declaration of policy must precede 
organisation, and that all associations which lay claim to the 
title of ‘ Liberal’ must have a platform of principles as the 
groundwork of their constitution. The Birmingham scheme 
does not provide this; hence its failure. 

In order to remedy this defect, the ‘ federation ’ was insti- 
tuted ; but this is simply a loose kind of temporary association for 
present purposes, rather than for specific objects ; it serves very 
well for discussing the varying political topics of the hour, but 
it has no permanent or abiding interest beyond, save and except 
the influence it can bring to bear on the particular subjects 
brought under its notice at the time of meeting. To be effective 
it must have a line of policy and a mode of action; these should 
be at once popular and precise, so that they may be easily 
grasped by the majority of the electors. By no other means can 
the Liberal party hope to regain place and power; in the presence 
of a few great and worthy objects, the various sections will 
forget their small differences and crotchets, and combine in order 
to secure specific ends, predetermined by a general consensus of 
opinion, and accepted by the chiefs of the party. So long as these 
are absent, political nostrums will abound ; set before the people 
a policy worthy of their acceptance, and they will rally to the cry. 
It is well known that there is a strong repugnance to the adoption 
of a cry in many quarters, but the whole system of party 
government is based upon it, although it is not openly avowed: 
by no other means can party success be achieved. 
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The object of Liberals in seeking to restore their leaders to 
office is to ensure the passing of beneficent measures of pro- 
gressive reform in one shape or another, and to carry out a 
policy more in accordance with their views than those of their 
opponents. If the measures are good, and the principles upon 
which they are constructed sound, it matters very little by 
whom they are carried in so far as the nation is concerned. 
Mere party strife sinks into insignificance when the welfare of 
the mass of the people is at stake, and the men who prefer party 
triumphs to national interests are certainly not likely to render 
much aid in obtaining that legislation which will be to the 
advantage of all classes of our countrymen. 

A political organisation to be effective for its purpose, must 
primarily and essentially be educational and propagandist ; it 
must diffuse information among the rank and file of the party 
which it represents, both as to the specific measures which, for 
the time being, are uppermost or thought to be necessary, and 
also as to the more general principles recognised by the party as 
its Shibboleth; its duty is to point out new channels of 
thought and to open up other fields of enterprise for the display 
of the administrative talents of its leaders. Nor should its work 
end here, for it is important that those who are present 
opponents should be converted into friends and. supporters, par- 
ticularly those who keep aloof from mere faction fights, and only 
put in an appearance on the day of election. Moreover, political 
organisations must of necessity, to a considerable extent at least, 
be in the forefront of their own party, and the pioneers in all great 
movements; they have to educate their leaders and pave the 
way for measures often deemed not within the scope of practical 
statesmanship ; they must make it possible to take up, and carry 
to a successful issue, those matters of state policy from 
which the leaders shrink unless there is a prospect of an easy and 
early solution. One by one the several points must be urged in 
the constituencies, until there is something akin to a general 
agreement in regard to them. Then and then only will Liberal 
associations have fulfilled their mission. 

It will be urged in reply that the ‘federation’ is intended 
to bring about these results. If such be its intention, it has 
wofully failed hitherto in its self-allotted work. During the 
past year it attempted to grapple with the Eastern Question ; bué 
the limping lameness with which it dealt with the several pro- 
blems involved led to a most impotent conclusion, so far as we are 
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able to trace the effect of its discussions on the public mind, 
and on the issues raised by the great struggle in South-Eastern 
Europe. 

In whichever way we look at this new type of organisation 
or its work, it is not encouraging ; its objects and purposes may 
be excellent, but it fails to meet the wants of the party which it 
is designed to help, because it is wholly unsuited to the special 
requirements of the case, as is proven by the numerous defec- 
tions which have occurred in boroughs where the principle has 
been tried. Not a single election has as yet been carried under 
its auspices, for that at Newcastle-under-Lyme was not strictly 
speaking fought on its lines. The circumstances, indeed, were 
rather exceptional ; those selected for some reason or other re- 
fused to stand, or at least did not persevere with their candida- 
ture; it was only at the last moment that the present member 
was decided upon, as a kind of dernier ressort, and his public 
spirit helped to win the election. It is important also to re- 
member that, as a rule, the calibre of the men chosen as candi- 
dates, wherever it has been done under this plan, is by no means 
of the highest order. This, therefore, augurs very little for its 
future success. 

The scheme has here been viewed only in its relation to and 
bearing upon the Liberal party for the simple reason that it was 
inaugurated to supply the deficiencies which existed in its 
ranks; in its broader aspects it is equally foreign to our con- 
stitutional sympathies, and obstructive of that free competition 
for a seatin our Legislative Assembly, which, with all its defects, 
has worked without serious inconvenience in the past. 














GEORGE HowELL. 














DICTIONARIES OF MUSIC. 


Tue idea of making Music and Musicians the subject of a 
special dictionary is not by any means so new as some who 
have given a well-deserved welcome to the Dictionary now being 
published in parts under the direction of Dr. George Grove, 
would seem to imagine.’ The first Universal Dictionary or 
‘Cyclopedia’ was published in 1541, at Basel, by Ringelberg ; 
to be followed during the next hundred years by many works of 
the same kind, until, in 1621, the celebrated encyclopedia, by the 
German Alsted or Alstadius, called ‘ Encyclopsedia Scientiarum 
omnium,’ appeared. A century afterwards, Leibnitz pointed out 
how desirable it would be to amend Alsted’s book, and himself 
wrote a paper of suggestions for its improvement and extension. 
Nothing came, however, of Leibnitz’s suggestions, and Alsted’s 
encyclopedia remained a mere arrangement of a number of 
treatises or manuals within the limits of a couple of folios. 
More comprehensive in its plan, though less complete as 
regards the treatment of various subjects, was the work of 
Ephraim Chambers, a Westmoreland Quaker, who published at 
London, in 1727, an English Cyclopzedia (the cyclopzedia of Alsted 
was of course in Latin), ‘or Universal Dictionary of the Arts and 
Sciences.’ Chambers’s purpose, as set forth by himself, was ‘to 
consider the several matters, not only in themselves, but relatively 
or as they respect each other; both to treat them as so many wholes 
and as so many parts of some greater whole.’ The cyclopedia of 
Chambers, translated into French by an Englishman Mills, and a 
German Sellius, became through Le Breton, the Paris publisher 
to whom the translation was entrusted, the starting point for the 
famous ‘ Encyclopédie,’ produced under the direction of Diderot 
1 A Dictionary of Music and Musicians, A.D. 1450-1878, by eminent writers, 


English and foreign. With illustrations and woodcuts. Edited by George 
’ Grove, D.C.L. Macmillan & Co. 
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and D’Alembert. Le Breton had promised the two foreigners 
to procure for them the right or privilege of publishing their 
French version of Chambers in France; but he preferred, after 
obtaining the Government patent made out in his own name, to 
keep it for himself. Wanting in honesty, Le Breton had at the 
same time sagacity enough to perceive that Chambers’s work 
might be much developed and much improved. He referred 
the matter to Diderot, who became inspired with the idea of 
treating the subjects brought together in Chambers’s ‘ Universal 
Dictionary’ on a greatly extended plan, and in a thoroughly 
modern spirit. Le Breton approved warmly of Diderot’s pro- 
ject, and the better to carry it out associated himself with three 
other booksellers, while Diderot for like reasons entered into a 
sort of literary partnership with D’Alembert. 

Diderot, in the preface to one of the volumes of the ‘ Ency- 
clopédie,’ speaks contemptuously of Chambers, who, he says, took 
his materials from all possible sources without once acknowledg- 
ing his obligations to others, and without introducing into his 
articles anything of his own. The well-deserved character here 
given to Chambers and his work shows how essentially that 
mere compilation of facts and opinions differed from Diderot’s 
‘Encyclopédie,’ which consists of a mass of essays, in alpha- 
betical order, on all kinds of subjects by all the greatest French 
writers of the eighteenth century. The ‘ Encyclopédie’ bears 
more resemblance to Bayle’s ‘ Dictionnaire Critique’ than to 
those compendiums of universal information to which it is 
usually traced, and to one of which it certainly owes its direct 
origin. Chambers did not, of course, make any pretence to 
having mastered the immense variety of subjects comprised in 
his encyclopedia. He got his information wherever he could 
find it, though not by any means in the sense in which Moliére 
‘prenait son bien partout ot il le trouvait.’ Chambers, as 
Diderot said, * put nothing of his own’ into the brief notices, 
and sometimes mere entries, of which his encyclopedia is com- 
posed. Bayle, on the other hand, in his ‘ Critical Dictionary’ 
deals with every subject from his own point of view, ac- 
cording to his own lights, and in his own manner. The truth 
of Buffon’s remark on the subject of style, cited so often, and in 
most cases so incorrectly, is strikingly illustrated by the lasting 
superiority in a literary point of view of Bayle’s dictionary, and 
of the ‘ Encyclopédie,’ to the innumerable dictionaries and en- 
eyclopedias of similar design since published. Bayle’s dictionary 
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abounds in fables, some of which are not of a very edifying kind; 
and the scientific articles in the ‘ Encyclopédie,’ even had they 
been perfect when they first appeared, would now, a hundred 
years afterwards, leave as a matter of course much to be desired. 
A good deal of history, too, has been made since the days before 
the French Revolution; and countries have been discovered of 
which the existence at that time was not suspected. The ‘ En- 
cyclopédie ’ then has naturally and inevitably lost a great deal 
of such worth as may originally have belonged to it, if it be 
considered only as a storehouse of information. But asa col- 
lection of essays and treatises by the leading French writers of 
the eighteenth century, its value remains undiminished. It is 
at this moment the most readable, the most interesting, and in 
many respects the most instructive, of all encyclopedias. Each 
article was the work of a man, sometimes of a great man, who 
in the first place was an excellent writer, and who, whether or 
not he possessed a complete knowledge of his subject, had at 
least studied it for himself, and who in presenting the results of 
his study never failed to introduce, as Diderot might have said, 
‘something of his own.’ Facts, in short, are the property of 
every one—of Diderot, of D’Alembert, and also of the book- 
sellers’ hacks to whose labours the cheap encyclopedic com- 
pilations of the present day are due. But a writer’s style is, as 
Buffon put it, ‘the man himself, and cannot be reproduced 
unless the writer’s very words be borrowed. 

If the cheap encyclopedias of the day consist merely of 
extracts and abridgements from more comprehensive and, above 
all, more authentic works of the same general character, all 
our best modern encyclopedias differ from the famous ‘ Encyclo- 
pédie’ of the eighteenth century by the manner in which scien- 
tific subjects, and other subjects of a special kind, are treated. 
Diderot, in selecting contributors for the ‘Encyclopédie, 
aimed, above all, at surrounding himself with great writers; 
whereas the editor of a modern encyclopedia, undertaken on a 
liberal scale, would make it his chief object to secure for articles 
of a scientific or semi-scientific character men who thoroughly 
understood the subject. The services of specialists are engaged, 
and the writings of specialists are, in many cases, disfigured by 
a too copious use of technical language; while the value of their 
information is lessened for the general reader bya tacit assump- 
tion that the elements, and often much more than the elements, 
of the matter under study are already known to him. There 
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are specialists, too, who do not possess, and- who affect even to 
disdain, the literary qualities by which all the articles contributed 

to the ‘ Encyclopédie’ are distinguished. To say of an encyclo- 

, pedia published in the present day that its articles were bril- 

fn liantly written, but wanting in knowledge of the subject, would 

| be to condemn it. That, however, does not alter the fact, that 

many a modern encyclopedia, however valuable as a work of 
reference, is, viewed as a whole, unreadable. 

The ‘ Encyclopédie,’ on the other hand, could be read by 
anyone possessing ordinary literary tastes from beginning to 
end. Diderot, D’Alembert, Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, 
Marmontel, and the rest of the celebrated French writers of the 
eighteenth century, scarcely wrote anything that was not inter- 
esting. Whatever subject they might be treating, they could 
not but arrest the reader’s attention, and place themselves en 
rapport with him. To.do this in dealing strictly with scientific 
matters would no doubt be as difficult as to captivate the general 
public by means of a mathematical demonstration. A fair 
number of ‘ specialists’ were, it may be said, engaged on the 
‘Encyclopédie,’ and this was of course the case as regards 
literature and philosophy. But in a good many cases know- 
| ledge of the subject was not the distinguishing characteristic of 

| the articles contributed to the ‘ Encyclopédie ; ’ and Diderot him- 
J self showed that, without undervaluing the sufficiently evident 
; advantages of positive knowledge, he attached the highest impor- 
:. tance in these matters to literary expression and literary form. 
Rousseau, for instance, to whom musical subjects had been 
: entrusted, was, soon after the publication of the first volume, 
1 accused of having made several serious mistakes. A pamphlet, 
:. entitled ‘ Erreurs sur la Musique dans l’Encyclopédie,’ was brought 

| out ; and in the preface to one of the succeeding volumes of the 
‘ Encyclopédie,’ the editor, taking his contributor’s defence, 
wrote that ‘M. Rousseau, who joins to much knowledge and 
taste in music, the talent of thinking and expressing himselt 
with clearness, which musicians do not always possess, is t00 
: well able to defend himself for us to undertake his cause.’ In 
i | the preface to an earlier volume, Diderot had found it necessary 

i 








to complain of a critic who had taken the somewhat unusual 
course of praising an article which he might fairly have blamed: 


‘ A critic,’ says the editor, ‘has twice described the article “ Accord ” 
as excellent, which makes one suppose that he has read it carefully and 
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understands its subject. This article, however, otherwise very well done, 
needed, to be really excellent, a more exact enumeration of the funda- 
mental chords. The writer had omitted the chord of the seventh or 
simple dominant, very different both in itself and its inversions from 
the chord of the seventh or dominant, otherwise called chord of the 
tonic dominant. These are the mere elements of harmony, and there 
is no student whom the omission in question would not at once strike. 
Accordingly this error must not be attributed to M. Rousseau, author 
of this fine work ; it is only necessary to read itand to understand the 
subject to see that it is a copyist’s error. He has begged us to make 
this announcement. The necessary correction is made in the errata 
of the second volume.’ 


The pamphlet exposing the errors committed by Rousseau 
in the musical articles he contributed to the ‘ Encyclopédie’ 
was published anonymously, but its authorship is indicated with 
sufficient clearness, though indirectly, in Diderot’s preface to the 
sixth volume. Unfortunately for Rousseau, the writer who con- 
demned his articles was no less competent a person than the 
famous French composer Rameau. Diderot, without naming 
the author of the pamphlet, reproaches him with having 
attacked a man who had praised him—thus breaking in a 
shameless manner the first and most essential rule of literary 
good fellowship; and in a note to the preface the reader is 
informed that the flattering pat on the shoulder which had 
been brutally responded to by a blow in the face is to be found 
in the article ‘ Accompagnement,’ which makes mention of only 
two persons—a M. Campion, to whom a passing word is given, 
and Rameau, who is referred to again and again, and always in 
terms of high praise. 

Nor was this the first occasion on which Rameau had 
expressed his opinion of Rousseau’s acquirements as a musician. 
When Rousseau’s ‘ Devin du Village’ was brought out in 1752 
—the very year by the way in which the publication of the 
‘Encyclopédie’ volume by volume was commenced—Rameau 
declared that in spite of its weakness and incorrectness, the 
music was much better than anything Rousseau could have 
produced. That the libretto of ‘Le Devin du Village,’ like 
those of his two other operas, ‘Les Muses Galantes’ and 
‘Pygmalion,’ was really the work of Rousseau, has never been 
doubted. But when these three operas were produced, Rousseau’s 
right to claim the music as his own was in each case questioned ; 
and the correctness of his articles on musical subjects was simi- 
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larly impeached, both when he was contributing to the ‘ Ency- 
clopédie,’ and afterwards when, ceasing his connection with 
that work, he published under the title of ‘ Dictionnaire de 
Musique’ a sort of musical encyclopedia written throughout by 
himself. 

On the principle of giving much to those who possess 
much, the world will no doubt continue to regard Rousseau as 
the composer of ‘ Le Devin du Village.’ But as his technical 
knowledge of music was promptly denied by the musicians of 
his time whenever he wrote critically on the subject, so when 
‘Le Devin du Village’ was produced, with a success which 
Rousseau’s other efforts in the operatic line failed to obtain, 
several persons in a position to know the true facts of the case 
came forward to declare that the music was not by Rousseau 
at all. 

Rousseau, in the ‘ Confessions,’ states with much detail how 
the music of each piece in the *‘ Devin du Village’ occurred to 
him; how he at one time thought of burning the manuscript ; 
how his friends persuaded him to do nothing of the sort; and 
how at last he wrote the libretto and sketched out the whole of 
the music in six days; so that when he arrived with his work 
in Paris he had nothing to add but the recitative and what he 
calls the remplissage, by which he apparently meant the 
instrumentation. When, however, ‘ Le Devin du Village’ was 
about to be produced at Fontainebleau under the auspices of 
Madame de Pompadour, Rousseau attended no rehearsal except 
the last, nor did he compose the recitative, which was furnished 
in his absence by Jeliotte the singer. 

The music of ‘Le Devin du Village’ was, according to 
Rousseau’s enemies, the work of one Granet, a composer of 
Lyons, who had asked Rousseau for a libretto. Rousseau sup- 
plied Granet with the libretto demanded, and in due time 
Granet composed the music and forwarded it in a parcel to ‘ M. 
Rousseau, homme de lettres, demeurant 4 Paris.’ There were 
a good many Rousseaus then, as now, at Paris, and one of them, 
Pierre Rousseau by name, was a man of letters. To him came 
the package of music, which he must have seen was not 
intended for him. Being, however, of a curious disposition, 
and possessing a good knowledge of music, he not only read the 
work himself but showed it to a musical friend, M. Bellissent, 
one of the conservators of the Royal Library. When the two 
amateurs had studied Granet’s musie sufficiently, they made it 
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once more into a parcel and sent it back to the post office, 
whence it was forwarded to the Rousseau for whom it had been 
intended. 

The idea that Rousseau had not composed the music of ¢ Le 
Devin du Village’ seems first to have been conceived at the 
rehearsals, from which he was absent—or perhaps at that last 
rehearsal at which he was present without making his presence 
felt. Rumours of plagiarism on a wholesale scale originating 
at the theatre reached the ‘ chroniclers,’ correspondents, and other 
journalists of the period; and the accusation was made formally 
in the secret memoirs of Bachaumont, in the ‘Gazette de 
France,’ and in several pamphlets of the time. According to 
one writer, the score of ‘ Le Devin du Village’ was the work of 
an abbé, who, by reason of his sacred calling, preferred not to 
let his name be known; another said that a woman had written 
it; while Voltaire declared that it had been found among the 
papers of Gaultier, director of the Marseilles Opera in 1685. 
Rameau, in expressing upon the subject the opinion already 
cited, referred to a remark he had made five years before con- 
cerning Rousseau’s * Muses Galantes,’ in which he had recog- 
nised two different styles—that of a master in some of the 
pieces, that of an unsuccessful student in the others. He con- 
cluded that only the feebler portions of the work belonged to 
Rousseau; whom he regarded as incapable of writing good music, 
but quite capable of claiming as his own the music of others. 

The success with which ‘ Le Devin du Village’ was played 
did but animate and envenom the discussion as to the author- 
ship of the score. At last M. de Bellissent, the conservator of 
the Royal Library, spoke. He remembered perfectly the inci- 
dent of the misdirected packet received by Pierre Rousseau ; 
and Pierre Rousseau the journalist, known at the time as 
‘Rousseau of Toulouse,’ wrote a long and detailed account of 
the affair in the ‘ Journal Encyclopédique’ of December, 1752. 

It is quite possible that Rousseau may have sketched the airs 
for ‘Le Devin’ (which as he tells us occurred to him almost simul- 
taneously with the words), and forwarded them to Granet for 
correction or for orchestration. Rousseau, however, denied the 
Granet story entirely, and he took one rather ineffectual means 
of proving that he was really capable of composing such music 
as that to which the libretto of ‘Le Devin’ had been set. He 
reset the work; and in 1779, twenty-seven years after the pro- 
duction of the opera in its original shape, and one year after 
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Rousseau’s death, ‘ Le Devin du Village’ with the new music 
was brought out at the Opera. 


‘ This experiment,’ wrote Grimm in his ‘ Correspondence,’ ‘ had no 
success. With the exception of the first air, “J’ai perdu tout mon 
bonheur,” which was feebly applauded, all the other new airs were 
hooted without the least regard for the memory of the author. At 
each ritornello of which the motive could not be recognised, the pit 
called out incessantly for the old music; and the pieces in which the 
author has changed nothing were alone received with the accustomed 
favour.’ 


Whether Rousseau was or was not the composer of the music 
to which ‘Le Devin du Village’ was originally and still from 
time to time is played; whether or not the errors pointed out in 
his contribution to the ‘ Encyclopédie’ were ‘ copyist’s errors,’ 
as Diderot asserted in one case, or whether, as in another case 
he implied, they were to a great extent atoned for by the clear- 
ness of his ideas and the beauty of his style, it is quite undeni- 
able that this eloquent and impressive writer has left many 
admirable pages on musical matters. His connection with the 
‘Encyclopédie’ did not last very long; and Diderot, in his pre- 
face to the sixth volume, after setting forth that Rousseau was 
quite competent to defend himself against the criticisms of which 
his articles had been made the subject, announced that he would 
scatter his enemies in a work of his own: ¢ A Dictionary of Music,’ 
which he was about to publish. 

Rousseau’s § Dictionary of Music’ has from a technical point 
of view been quite as severely attacked as were his musical con- 
tributions to the ‘Encyclopédie.’ His‘ Dictionnaire de Musique, 
as compared with the two great classes of modern musical dic- 
tionaries, is much what the ‘ Encyclopédie’ is to the two great 
classes of modern encyclopedias. The articles, though those ofa 
scientific character are borrowed in substance from earlier works 
of the same kind, are all replete with Rousseau’s own personal 
views and written in his own characteristic style. Our smaller 
musical dictionaries are for the most part dictionaries of musical 
terms, and like the smaller kind of encyclopedias are useful only 
as hand-books of reference. Musical dictionaries of the larger 
kind have hitherto presented the fault, from the ‘general reader’s’ 
point of view, of including a good many articles which, however 
learned and however correct, are unreadable except to those who 
approach them thirsting for information and determined to ac- 
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quire it wherever and however it can be obtained. Rousseau— 
like Voltaire, whom he so little resembled, and like Diderot, with 
whom neither Voltaire nor Rousseau had much in common— 
never wrote anything that anyone capable of reading would have 
been unable to read. All three dealt at times and, indeed, fre- 
quently, with profound subjects. But neither of them was ever 
abstruse in the sense of being unintelligible. To expect a writer 
to treat such a subject—for example—as *‘ Acoustics’ with all ne- 
cessary detail,and yet with sufficient animation to interest the first 
person into whose hands his treatise might chance to fall, would 
of course be absurd. But Rousseau either left such subjects 
aside or treated them quite superficially. His dictionary abounds 
in errors, but it affords excellent reading, to which anyone may 
turn with the certainty of deriving from it entertainment, and in 
the midst of scientific errors (by which if he is not a scientific 
person he will probably fail to be shocked) a great number of 
absolutely true artistic ideas. 

Take, for instance, Rousseau’s article on ‘ Opera,’ which he 
defines as 





‘a dramatic and lyrical spectacle designed to combine the enchant- 
ments of all the fine arts by the representation of some passionate 
action through sensations so agreeable as to excite both interest and 
illusion. The constituent parts of an opera,’ he continues, ‘are the poem, 
the music, and the decorations. By poetry the spectacle speaks to the 
mind, by music to the ear, and by painting to the eye ; all combining 
through different organs to make the same impression on the heart. 
Of these three parts my subject only allows me to consider the first 
and last with reference to the second.’ 


Rousseau regards music as of two kinds. As ‘an institution 
of nature’ its effects are confined to the senses; to the ‘ physical 
pleasure which results from melody, harmony, and rhythm.’ But 
besides this simple music, so strangely described as ‘ an institu- 
tion of nature’—the music of dances and songs, the * people’s 
melody,’ as Herr Wagner might say—there is dramatic music ; 
and, as ‘the essential part of a lyrical scene aiming principally 
at imitation,’ music becomes one of the fine arts, and is capable 
of ‘ painting all pictures, of exciting all sentiments ; of competing 
with poetry; of endowing her with new strength ; of embellish- 
ing her with new charms; and of triumphing over her while 
placing the crown upon her head.’ 

All this is admirable and quite in harmony with the latest 
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and most approved operatic theory of the present day. Rous- 
seau, however, now launches into considerations on the music of 
the Greeks, whose language he declares was ‘so accentuated that 
its reflections in a long declamation formed spontaneously as it 
were musical intervals, distinctly appreciable.’ Their theatrical 
pieces were,’ he asserts, ‘a species of opera;’ and it was for this 
reason, he paradoxically adds, ‘that they could have no operas 
properly so called.’ In a like style we are informed that ‘all 
their poetry was musical, and all their music declamatory.’ 
Song, in fact, with the Greeks was ‘ hardly more than sustained 
discourse.’ They really sang their verses as they declared at the 
head of their poems ; a practice which gave the Romans and 
afterwards the moderns the ridiculous habit of saying I sing 
when nothing is sung. That which the Greeks call the lyric 
style was ‘a pompous and florid strain of heroic poesy accom- 
panied by the lyre.’ It is known that the Greek tragedies were 
recited or chanted, that they were accompanied by instruments, 
and that they had choruses. A Greek tragedy was thus, accord- 
ing to Rousseau, a sort of opera, but an opera without airs. 

Rousseau, in his long article or essay on the opera, shows 
himself no great admirer of what is now called ‘ absolute music; ’ 
not at least in connection with dramatic works. Readers of 
the ‘ Confessions ’ know how much Rousseau loved the music of 
Italy. But that did not prevent him from expressing the 
enthusiasm he felt for Gluck when all the French writers who 
had previously praised the music of the Italians undervalued him 
in order to increase by force of contrast the merit of Piccinni. 
The introduction into opera of pleasing but inappropriate 
melodies had, said Rousseau, a corrupting effect, and was in 
itself a sign of corruption. It had been felt necessary to 


bring physical to the aid of moral pleasure, and to supply by the 
charm of harmony the lack of distinctness in meaning, and of energy 
in expression. The less the heart was touched, the more need there 
was to flatter the ear ; and from sensation was sought the delight which 
sentiment could not furnish. Hence the origin of airs, choruses, 
symphonies, and all that enchanting melody which often embellishes 
modern music at the expense of the poem. 


These views harmonise perfectly with much that Herr 
Wagner has written on the subject of opera. But Rousseau 
was by no means disposed to accept as suitable for operatic 
treatment those mythical subjects which find so much favour 
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in Herr Wagner's eyes. Schlegel, in his *‘ History of Dramatic 
Literature, without considering the value which mythical sub- 
jects derive from their simplicity and universal significance, 
recommends supernatural subjects to the operatic composer, on 
the ground that beings of an imaginary world may more ap- 
propriately, or less inappropriately, be supposed to express them- 
selves in song than the inhabitants of the world we live in, who, 
as we all know, use habitually the speaking voice. The question 
of the fitness of symbolical legends for musical illustration 
had not presented itself either to Schlegel or to Rousseau, 
Rousseau indeed objected entirely to supernatural subjects; his 
objection being apparently founded on a passage from Arteaga’s 
‘Rivoluzioni del Teatro Italiano,’ which he quotes in one of his 
notes. ‘ Gods and devils, Arteaga had written, ‘ were banished 
from the stage as soon as poets discovered the art of making 
men speak with dignity.’ 

‘ At the birth of the opera,’ wrote Rousseau, ‘its inventors, to elude 
that which seemed unnatural as an imitation of human life in the 
union of music with speech, transferred their scenes from earth to 
heaven and to hell. Not knowing how to make men speak, they 
made gods and devils instead of heroes and shepherds sing. . . . 
As there was no plot which, however intricate, could not be easily 
unravelled by the intervention of some god, the spectator quietly 
abandoned to the poet the task of delivering his hero from the greatest 
dangers. . . . A supernatural action had in it no human interest, 
and the senses refused to yield to an illusion in which the heart had no 
part. It would have been difficult to weary an assembly at greater 
cost than was done by these first operas.’ 


Gradually, however, the musical portion of the lyrical spec- 
tacle became developed. In the early days of the opera, 


‘what better use,’ he asks, ‘could be made of a kind of music 
which could paint nothing than by employing it in the representation 
of things which could not exist? But since music learned to paint 
and to speak the charms of sentiment, it has brought into contempt 
those of the Wand ; the theatre was purged of its mythology ; interest 
was substituted for astonishment. The machinery of poets and car- 
penters was destroyed, and the lyric drama assumed a more noble and 
less gigantic character. All that could move the heart was employed 


otof 
with success, and gods were driven from the stage on which men are 


now represented.’ 


If much, and, indeed, nearly all, that Rousseau wrote con- 
cerning operatic treatment accords with Herr Wagner’s now 
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well-known views, his ideas on the choice of a subject agree 
neither with those of Wagner nor, above all, with those of 
Meyerbeer. It is not enough that supernatural stories be 
banished from the lyrical stage. All political deliberations, all 
plots, conspiracies, explanations, and recitals, are also to be 
avoided. The main object of the lyrical drama must be to depict 
‘energy of feeling and violence of passion.’ Here once more 
Rousseau anticipates Herr Wagner’s way of thinking; which 
he again does when he points out how, after a time, 


Music, able to walk alone, began to disdain the poetry she had to ac- 
company. ‘To enhance her own value she drew from herself beauties 
of which her companion had hitherto had a share. She still professes, 
it is true, to express her ideas and sentiments ; but she assumes, so to 
speak, an independent language; and though the object of the poet 
and of the musician is the same, they are too much separated in their 
labours to produce at once two images, resembling each other, yet 
distinct, without mutual injury. Thus it happens that if the musician 
has more heart than the poet, he effaces him ; and the actor, seeing 
the spectator sacrifice the words for the music, sacrifices in his turn 
theatrical gesture and action to song and brilliancy of voice, thus 
transforming a dramatic entertainment into a mere concert. 


M, Gustave Chouquet, writing in Dr. Grove’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians,’ now in course of publication, is surely 
in error when, under the head of ‘ Dictionaries of Music,’ he 
remarks that ‘it is to Rousseau’s literary ability rather than to 
his elevated views on esthetics, that the enormous success of 
his dictionary is due.’ Enough has already been cited from 
Rousseau’s dictionary to show that his views on esthetical 
questions were as elevated as they were clearly expressed. It 
is not the wsthetical but the technical portion of his diction- 
ary that leaves something to be desired. Rousseau’s musical 
studies may have been defective; but music had occupied a 
large share of his attention, and he possessed in the highest 
degree what Diderot, in his apologetic note, called ‘the talent 
of thinking and of expressing his thoughts with clearness.’ 

It has already been mentioned that Rousseau’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music’ was by no means the earliest work of the kind. It was 
the first, however, that obtained great success, and which enjoyed 
the honour of being translated into several languages. Rousseau 
had turned to account both the substance and the form of Bros- 
sard, who published a * Musical Dictionary’ at Paris in 1703; 
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though the arrangement of the work in alphabetical order might 
well have been suggested to him by the ‘ Encyclopédie’ itself. 
In 1701 a Bohemian organist, named Janowka, had issued 
in Latin, ‘A Key to Musical Knowledge,’ with which Brossard 
does not seem to have been acquainted ; and a much older work 
of the same kind had been produced by the Flemish musician 
calling himself Johannes Tinctor. But the first musical dic- 
tionary which made its mark in Europe, or in any one European 
country, was Rousseau’s ‘ Dictionnaire de Musique ;* and Rous- 
seau’s dictionary, whatever its shortcomings may be, remains 
in a certain sense, and especially in a literary point of view, a 
standard work. No one would now turn to it for instruction 
on the subject of the musical art ; but it will always be full of 
interest, as containing an eloquent exposition of Rousseau’s 
views in regard to a number of musical questions, and very 
lively accounts of the musical performances of Rousseau’s own 
time. 

To France, then, belongs the honour of having published 
not only the first great encyclopedia, but also the first musical 
dictionary, destined to become famous. Germany, however, 
among other countries, possessed already musical dictionaries 
of her own. Walthern had brought out, about 1730, a musical 
dictionary (of which the second edition appeared in 1732), en- 
titled, ‘ Alte und neue Musikalische Bibliothek oder Musi- 
kalisches Lexicon.’ But in this work the French lead had been 
so far followed that the author had adopted a plan suggested by 
Brossard at the end of his dictionary, to which, according to 
M. Chouquet, it forms ‘a kind of complement.’ Rousseau’s 
dictionary had the same effect which had been exercised by 
the dictionary of Brossard in stimulating the zeal of new 
lexicographers. Its influence was chiefly felt in France. But 
it has been already mentioned that the work was translated 
into various languages; and, besides affording materials for 
several new dictionaries published at Paris, it was imitated by 
Reynvaau, of Amsterdam, in 1795, whose * Muzikaal Kunst 
Woordenbook ’ was never, however, finished. In 1787, G. F. 
Wolf brought out a ‘ Musical Lexicon.’ But Forkel’s ¢ Univer- 
sal History of Music’ had appeared in 1788; and in 1802 a 
‘Musical Lexicon’ by Koch was published at Frankfort, which 
was in a great measure based on Forkel’s work, and was greatly 
superior in all respects to Wolf’s ‘ Lexicon.’ Gerber, mean- 
while, had, in 1790, issued a musical ‘ Historico-Biographical 
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Lexicon,’ of which he produced a new edition, or to which, 
rather, he added a copious supplement in 1812; for the new 
lexicon contained so many references to the old one that for the 
sake of completeness it was necessary to have both. 

Now, however, in the matter of musical dictionaries we see 
the example of Germany followed by France; for Gerber’s first 
lexicon was the model of the * Historical Dictionary of Musicians’ 
by Choron and Fayolle, published at Paris in 1810. This again 
was the model of Fétis’s well-known ‘ Universal Biography of 
Musicians,’ a work which, though full of errors, especially as re- 
gards English musicians, is nevertheless the most complete work 
of the kind in existence. To give but one instance of the care- 
less, confident ignorance and hasty assumption by which several 
of M. Fétis’s articles on English musicians are characterised, it 
may be enough to mention that John Barnett and Sterndale 
Bennett are treated. as one and the same person. Sterndale 
Bennett becomes the composer of the ‘Mountain Sylph.’ He 
had, in fact, written a charming, romantic overture called the 
‘Wood Nymphs;’ and as an overture is usually the preface to an 
opera, M. Fétis concluded that the ‘ Wood Nymphs’ and the 
‘Mountain Sylph’ formed but one work, and Bennett and Bar- 
nett but one man. 

In Italy, where musicians occupy themselves more with the 
composition and execution of music than with the literature of 
the art, no dictionary of music was published until 1801, when 
the ‘ Dizionario della Musica’ of the Abbé Giannelli appeared. 
A second edition of Giannelli’s book was brought out in 1820. 
But this work was entirely superseded by Dr. Lichtenthal’s 
‘Dizionario,’ of which the first two volumes are devoted to musical 
subjects of various kinds, while the last two consist of an histo- 
vical and critical catalogue of musical works. For his materials 
Lichtenthal was much indebted to Gerber, and through Gerber 
to Forkel. But he added much matter of his own; and in the 
year 1820, when it was first brought out, Lichtenthal’s musical 
dictionary was by far the most complete work of its kind. It 
was at once translated into French; and almost simultaneously 
with the French version of Lichtenthal’s dictionary was published 
a new ‘ Dictionnaire de Musique Moderne’ by Castil Blaze. 

Castil Blaze’s dictionary, which is written in a vivacious and 
often in an aggressive style, abounds in anecdotes and illustra- 
tions. It was apparently intended to replace Rousseau’s dictio- 
vary, which Castil Blaze was never tired of attacking. The sort 
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of work done in his character of composer by this musician—who 
was at once composer, author, and critic—would have failed to 
gain him much favour in the present day. He claimed to know 
the taste of his countrymen and to possess the art of rendering 
palatable to them unfamiliar works which unless specially pre- 
pared for French audiences would not, he maintained, have 
the least chance of success. ‘ Der Freischiitz’ became in his 
hands * Robin des Bois;’ ‘Oberon,’ ‘Huon de Bordeaux. In 
arranging Weber's third great opera ‘ Euryanthe’ for the French 
stage he kept to the original libretto, as he also did in arranging 
French versions of some of Rossini’s operas, including ‘ I] Barbiere, 
‘La Gazza Ladra,’ and ‘ Otello.” But he took upon himself to 
remodel both *‘ Oberon’ and * Der Freischiitz.’ It must be reck- 
oned, on the other band, in his favour that ‘ Don Giovanni,’ which 
Kalkbrenner had broken up and transformed with all sorts of 
variations and additions into a sort of medley, was restored by 
him to its original form. He has himself moreover informed the 
world how, when he first undertook to arrange ‘ Der Freischiitz’ 
for the French stage, his respect for the opera prevented him 
from making in it the slightest change. 

Castil Blaze’s first version of Weber’s great work was brought 
out in its original form at the Odéon in 1824, when it was vio- 
lently hissed, or, as the Provencal adapter with true southern 
volubility expresses it, ° sifflé, meurtri, bafoué, navré, moqué, 
conspué, turlupiné, hué, vilipendié, terrassé, déchiré, lacéré, 
cruellement enfoncé jusqu’au troisiéme dessous.” The opera was of 
necessity withdrawn. But Castil Blaze determined to reproduce it 
in another form. He remodelled the entire work, cut out such 
portions of it as had excited the derision of the too difficult 
French public, introduced here and there compositions of his 
own, and presented this rearrangement of what he himself knew 
well enough to be a masterpiece under the title of ‘ Robin des 
Bois.’ In its new shape the opera, which still consisted for the 
most part of Weber’s music, had a run of 357 nights at the 
Odéon, and of sixty at the Opéra Comique. Its course, however, 
was suddenly arrested at the latter theatre in virtue of a regu- 
lation which had apparently been overlooked, to the effect that 
no work must be played at the Opéra Comique which had not 
been written specially for it. Thirty-two years afterwards Castil 
Blaze took ‘ Der Freischiitz’ once more in hand. He restored 
what in his ‘Robin des Bois’ version he had cut out; cut out 
what he had himself added, and produced this third version of 
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Weber’s masterpiece—which must have been identical or nearly 
so with the first of Castil Blaze’s two versions produced in 1824 
—at the Théatre Lyrique. 

Berlioz had brought out at the Grand Opera in 1841 a ver- 
sion of ‘Der Freischiitz’ with recitatives furnished by himself. 
Some such addition was indispensable if the work was to be given 
at the Académie, where, by the unchangeable laws of the esta- 
blishment, no work comprising even the smallest amount of 
spoken dialogue can be performed. But in justice to Castil 
Blaze, who has been much blamed for the liberties he took with 
the works of great composers, it should be remembered that he did 
his best to make the French public accept ‘ Der Freischiitz’ in 
its native shape. 

Before publishing his musical dictionary, Castil Blaze had 
brought out a volume entitled ‘ De POpéra en France,’ which is 
very methodically arranged, and treats successively of operatic 
overtures, airs, duets, concerted pieces, choruses, finales, and so 
on ; with examples from celebrated operas of each of these forms. 
This work includes moreover a sort of treatise on the opera, in 
which much stress is laid on the defective versification of French 
operatic poets, or ‘ paroliers’ as Castil Blaze called them. In ar- 
ranging a great number of German and Italian operas for the 
French stage he made a number of interesting and often valu- 
able observations on the art of translation, on the importance 
both for the composer and the vocalist of ‘ words for music’ being 
thoroughly singable, and on the absolute insignificance—or want 
of significance in a dramatic sense—of ordinary melodies. He 
did not—to deal with this last point first—pretend that the spi- 
rited, sparkling air of Figaro in the ‘ Barber of Seville’ could 
be made to lose its gaiety by being allied to words of a sombre 
character; or that the solemn monotones with ghastly trombone 
accompaniment pronounced by the statue of the Commander 
in ‘Don Giovanni’ might be rendered light and lively by being 
sung to words of a humorous character. But possessing a wide 
acquaintance with operatic music and with the history of operatic 
composition, he knew that airs had often been borrowed from the 
church for the theatre, and from the theatre for the church ; also 
that composers had sometimes used the same melody with equal 
effect both in a comic and in a serious situation. 

Berlioz has replied in an insufficient manner to arguments 
of this kind by showing that a trivial and familiar tune such as 
that of ‘ Maitre Corbeau’ cannot without striking incongruity 
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be sung to words of a grave character, and conversely. This, 
however, was to base a general rule on extreme cases for which 4 
Castil Blaze had already provided by treating them as excep- i 
tions. To put Castil Blaze’s proposition in a few words, he } 
maintained that in most cases an operatic melody derived its i 
dramatic character from the situation in which it was presented | 
and from the words to which it was sung. In reproducing this | 
argument again and again (and there is scarcely one of his | 
numerous works in which it is not to be found), he may to | 
some extent have been pleading his own cause. As if to | 
demonstrate its truth in a crushing manner, he set himself the ih 
task of composing a mass with melodies borrowed from Ros- 
sini’s operas. One of the works laid under contribution for 
this strange project, to which Rossini with characteristic good 
nature gave his sanction, was the ‘ Barber of Seville, from 
which Almaviva’s graceful cavatina was borrowed; and if any 
one objected to this selection that the Count’s love-song did not 
possess a truly religious character, the ingenious adapter could at 
once reply that Rossini had taken that very air from a mass of 
his own composition. 

The chief faults of French lbretti as vehicles for musical 
expression proceeded according to Castil Blaze partly from the 
poverty of the French language and the number. of little words 
(such as le, de, que, ne, &c.) contained in it; partly from 
the inability of the librettists to turn the language to the best 
lyrical account; and partly from the librettists’ ignorance of 
music, and consequently of the conditions under which ‘ words 
for music ’ should be written. Latin, Provengal, Italian, Eng- 
lish, ete., were not troubled, he pointed out, with the multitude 
of littie words which embarrassed the march of French sen- 
tences and rendered translations into French verse impos- 
sible. How superior was English, in which two or three 
words will often express as much as five or six in French. 
‘Pope’s Windsor Forest,’ for example, became in French ‘La 
Forét de Windsor de Pope;’ ‘ beauty’s charms,’ ‘les charmes 
de la beauté.’ Castil Blaze held that ‘the parasitic insects which 
were devouring the French language’ might be extirpated if 
writers (and especially poets) would make an intelligent study 
of ancient French and of Provengal, which were alike free from 
the pests in question ; and he himself published several poems, 
original and translated, including a version of Figaro’s ‘ Largo 
al factotum,’ in the Provencal language, accompanying them 
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with appropriate French renderings in which ¢ parasitic insects’ 
were scarcely to be found. 

Castil Blaze was nothing if not pugnacious. He had the 
courage of his opinions, and missed no opportunity of asserting 
them. He seldom put forward a view of his own without 
making war upon those who saw the matter in another light; 
and his ‘Dictionary of Music’ resembles Rousseau’s work by 
its polemical character, if in no other respect. M. Gustave 
Chouquet describes it as ‘in part copied from that of Rous- 
seau;’ but this is a mistake. Castil Blaze had too much belief 
in himself and too little belief in Rousseau—whom he regarded 
not merely as a poor musician, but as nothing less than an 
impostor in musical matters—to borrow anything from such a 
source. Like Rousseau’s dictionary, the dictionary of Castil 
Blaze is full of the writer’s own personality. Like Rousseau’s 
work, too, it can be read with interest apart from all question 
as to whether in the present day and with a view to positive 
information it can be studied with advantage. 

Since Castil Blaze’s work, several dictionaries of music have 
appeared in France, among which may be mentioned one by 
the Escudier brothers of a general kind, and another by 
Ortigues devoted specially to church music. It occurred more- 
over a few years ago to M. Félix Clément to produce an operatic 
dictionary, or * Dictionnaire Lyrique, in which an account may 
be found of the plot, the principal musical pieces, the date of 
production, the circumstances under which it was produced, 
and so on, of every opera of note, and many of no note whatever. 
M. Félix Clément’s operatic dictionary is indeed singularly 
complete. But, though furnished with a supplement, added 
after the great body of the work had been finished, it has 
already of necessity lost something of its value as a universal 
operatic lexicon. 

We have seen that one famous musical dictionary was in 
its origin an offshoot from an encyclopzedia, and as encyclopzdias 
gave birth to dictionaries of special subjects, so dictionaries of 
special subjects have in due course been swallowed up by ency- 
clopedias. M. Félix Clément’s labours as an operatic lexico- 
grapher are to be found not only in his ‘ Dictionnaire Lyrique, 
but also in Larousse’s ‘Grand Dictionnaire Universel du 19me 
Siécle, which claims to be, and in fact is, a collection of 
special dictionaries. M. Félix Clément, however, figures t0 
greater advantage in the late M. Larousse’s vast work than 
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in his own small but comprehensive volume. The operatic 
articles are almost the same in both dictionaries. But in the 
‘Dictionnaire Larousse’ musical illustrations are given, and 
the principal airs from each opera noticed are reproduced. The 
‘Dictionnaire Larousse’ moreover contains in addition to the 
aforesaid operatic articles a number of articles on national airs 
and French popular airs of various kinds, in all of which the 
notes of the melodies are given. 

The last few years have seen the publication of a very 
interesting ‘Dictionnaire Universel du Théatre’ by MM. 
Goizet and Burtal, in which operas and operatic matters are 
incidentally noticed, and of a ‘ Revue de la Musique Drama- 
tique en France’ by M. F. Crozet, which is in fact a dictionary 
of operas. M. Crozet’s work, however, is very inferior to the 
work on the same subject and in the same form by M. Félix 
Clément. 

About two years ago an excellent musical dictionary—cer- 
tainly the best which had up to that time appeared in Eng- 
land--was published, under the editorship of Dr. Stainer 
and Mr. W. A. Barrett, by Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. 
Since Grassineau about the beginning of the last century 
brought out what was apparently the first musical dictionary 
published in England, dictionaries of music and of musical 
terms have been produced in this country plentifully enough. 
Most of these works have had the disadvantage of being just 
what they pretended to be. Like dictionaries of spoken lan- 
guage, they gave definitions, explanations, and examples, but 
nothing more. The object, however, of the dictionary produced 
by Messrs. Stainer and Barrett is, as set forth by the editors, 
‘to give sufficiently true outlines of matters of fact, to inform 
the amateur correctly, and intimate to the musical student the 
results to which his own reading-would probably tend.’ In this 
musical dictionary, which is expressly called ‘ Dictionary of 
Musical Terms,’ great attention is paid (probably for the first 
time in an English work of the kind) to subjects which belong 
partly to the art or science of music, partly to other sciences. 
Thus a number of physiological subjects had been entrusted to 
Mr. Champneys, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

The honour of having invented the laryngoscope is claimed 
for Signor Garcia; and if singing masters render service to 
physiology and surgery, the latter, it seems to be thought, may 
equally render assictanee to the student of music, and ahove all 
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of singing. In all modern musical dictionaries, in that of 
Messrs. Stainer and Barrett, as in the later larger and more 
comprehensive one now being issued under the direction of 
Dr. George Grove, the domain of music is held to include 
not only the science of acoustics and the method of manufac- 
ture employed in the construction of musical instruments, but 
also the anatomy and physiology of those organs of the human 
body which give forth and take in musical sounds. Beethoven 
knew nothing of acoustics; the great singing masters of the 
eighteenth century had never studied the physiology of the 
voice; and neither composers nor singers in their endeavours to 
touch the ear of the public have yet found it necessary to make 
the organ of hearing the subject of careful and minute study, 
such as is suggested by the article on the ‘ Ear’ contained in 
Messrs. Stainer and Barrett’s dictionary. The editors, however, 
of our modern musical dictionaries err on the right side, if at all, 
in providing their readers with such information as this of which 
musicians and students of music have certainly no need. We 
have not met with any musical dictionary containing an article 
on the Hand; though the hand of the violinist is almost as fit 
a subject for special study as the voice of the singer, and very 
much more so than the ear of the auditor. For pianists some 
remarks from an anatomical point of view on the hand, and on 
the danger of over-exerting it, or of unduly stretching it, might 
really be useful. Schumann is known to have disabled himself 
asa pianist by having recourse to some mechanical contrivance 
which he had hoped would have the effect of increasing his 
powers of manipulation; and M. Castil Blaze, in a work on 
pianoforte playing and the piano, tells a story of some friend of 
his who similarly lamed himself, as to his hands, by practising 
assiduously for a great number of hours without cessation. 

In France, and on the Continent generally, the latest musical 
dictionary published is M. Arthur Pougin’s supplement in two 
volumes to M. Fétis’s ‘ Universal Biography of Musicians,’ in 
which it is interesting to see that M. Fétis’s shortcomings in 
respect to English musicians have been in a great measure 
atoned for. M. Pougin was already known by several interesting 
biographies of modern composers, and the volumes which he has 
just issued contain articles on most living composers of eminence. 
In this supplement to the dictionary of M. Fétis will be found 
the fullest biographical and critical notices that have yet been 
given of the composers and executive musicians of Russia. M. 
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Pougin had wisely accepted assistance from various hands; and 
the contributor who deals with Russian music, and especially 
with the Russian music of the present period, is a well-known 
musical critic who has paid several visits to Russia, and is quite 
master of the subject he treats. Strange that in music Russia 
should have even the pretence to possess a national school, while 
England has but a few isolated composers (who scarcely know 
where to get their works produced) and America no composers 
at all. Strange, too, that Russia should have produced a certain 
number of pianists and violinists who have achieved a reputa- 
tion throughout Europe such as no other instrumental musicians 
except those of Germany have ever gained. The explanation of 
this phenomenon is doubtless to be found in the plentiful en- 
couragement which in Russia music and musicians receive from 
the State. The one good thing Russia has done for Poland has 
been to found scholarships at Warsaw for successful students of 
music, and to make an annual allowance to the Warsaw theatre, 
where at least one highly successful opera by a native composer, 
Monuiszko’s ‘ Halka,’ has been produced. In Russia, meanwhile, 
the two opera houses of St. Petersburg (one Italian, the other 
Russian), and the one opera house of Moscow (half Russian and 
half Italian) are all richly subventioned. Both St. Petersburg 
and Moscow have their ‘ Conservatory’ of music, to which the 
name of ‘ conservatory’ has not been given in vain; since such 
musical talent as the country possesses has been fostered and 
developed in these institutions. In some countries, which are 
doubtless better governed than Russia, but in which the princi- 
ple of State encouragement for art is barely recognised, or not 
recognised at all, talent of the musical kind must take care of 
itself, and get itself educated as best it can. 

Turning to the latest, most instructive, most interesting, 
and generally most perfect of all the musical dictionaries yet 
given to the world, we find in the ‘ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,’ now in course of publication, and of which four parts 
(from A to D) are before us, full particulars on the subject of 
the subvention granted to the French Académie or Grand Opéra, 
as in regard to the constitution and general history of that 
establishment. Like Novello’s ‘ Dictionary of Musical Terms,’ 
the ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ is the work not of the 
editor alone, but of the editor aided by a great number of con- 
tributors. The article just referred to on the Académie is by 
Mr, Hullah, Mr, Fhenezer Prout treats immediately after- 
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wards the subject of ‘ Accent,’ and the Rev. Thomas Helmore, 
master of the children of the Chapels Royal, that of the 
‘ Accents’ traditionally used in reciting certain portions of the 
Church service. The indispensable article on Accompaniment 
(with which Rousseau’s too famous performance on the same 
subject might be disadvantageously compared) is the work of 
Mr. Hopkins, organist to the Temple; Mr. Franklin Taylor 
writes of the ornaments and graces called in French ‘agré- 
ments.’ Those who know of no Agricola but the illustrious 
veneral whose life has been written by Tacitus, will perhaps be 
surprised to learn that the annals of music preserve the memory 
of no less than six Agricolas or Agricole, whose merits are re- 
corded in the ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ (Fortunati 
nimium sua si bona norit!) by Dr. Franz Gehring, of 
Vienna, assisted by Mr. J. R. Sterndale Bennett. ‘The student 
of manners and customs, whether or not he cares for music, will 
be interested to hear on the authority of Mr. Julian Marshall, 
that a distinguished Italian singer of the eighteenth century, 
Lucrezia Agujari by her true name, used, being the natural 
child of a certain nobleman, to be always announced in the play 
bills as ‘La Bastardina’ or ‘ Bastardella.’ A notice of the 
Ancient Concerts is furnished by Mr. Charles Mackeson ; under 
the head of ‘ Arrangement,’ Mr. Hubert Parry describes and 
illustrates various forms of musical adaptation; Dr. Francis 
Hueffer contributes biographical and critical notices of Adolphe 
Adam, Auber, Boieldieu, and other French composers; Dr. 
Stone deals with the history, construction, and resources of the 
Bassoon and other wind instruments; Mr. Dannreuther contri- 
butes a paper on Berlioz; Mr. William Chappell (who also, by 
the way, has furnished a certain number of articles to Messrs. 
Stainer and Barrett’s ‘ Dictionary of Musical Terms’) tells the 
story of the rise and progress of the publishing firm of Chappell 
and Co.; Mr. Hipkins traces the history of the house of Broad- 
wood and Co.; and apart from other sufficient reasons, Broad- 
wood and Collard among pianoforte manufacturers, Boosey and 
Chappell among music publishers, would be entitled to a place 
in Dr. Grove’s dictionary by reason of their connection with 
eminent composers. The Chappells were associated with J. B. 
Cramer, and in its earliest days with the Philharmonic Society; 
Boosey and Co. published for Himmel and Romberg, Rossini 
and Mercadante; Collard and Co. included at one time Cle- 
menti as a member of the firm. The house now known as that 
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of Broadwood and Co. was established at its present address, 
Great Pulteney Street, nearly 150 years ago, by one Tschudi, a 
native of Zurich, who on the recommendation of Handel was 
made harpsichord maker to the Royal Family of England. It 
was not, however, until 1770 that the first grand pianoforte 
made in London was constructed by a Dutchman named Back- 
ers, with the assistance of John Broadwood, who had married 
Tschudi’s daughter, and after a time succeeded him in the 
management of the business. 

Enough has probably been said to give an idea of the wide 
range of subjects included in the new dictionary, which, invalu- 
able to musicians and lovers of music, contains much that will 
be interesting to theatre goers, opera goers, and men of the 
world generally. From Beethoven to Bridgetower, the mulatto 
violinist for whom the Kreutzer Sonata was composed, and from 
Bridgetower to Britton ‘the musical small-coal man;’ from 
Broadwood’s pianos to the barrel organs of the street, no person- 
ages, no subjects or objects belonging to the world of music 
have been forgotten. In the four parts of the ‘ Dictionary’ 
already issued, the greatest name that appears is that of Beet- 
hoven; and Dr. Grove’s article on Beethoven, both by the 
abundance and significance of its biographical details, and by the 
justness and firmness of its critical grasp, is the most interest- 
ing and, though occupying but fifty pages, the most perfect 
account of that marvellous composer and exceedingly sabia 
man that has ever been published. 

H. Surmmrtanp Epwanps. 
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THE VERNACULAR PRESS OF INDIA 
AND THE AFGHAN CRISIS. 


Makinc allowance for its wildest exaggerations, the brief 
speech in which Mr. O'Donnell introduced his motion against 
the Indian Press Law probably remains a more faithful expres- 
sion of the new idea which the English public have acquired 
concerning the Vernacular Press than even the orations of the 
ex-Premier and the ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The 
puerility of the Viceregal apology, the subservience of his 
Council, the obscurity of its personnel, and the childishness 
of the journalistic ‘rubbish’ laboriously culled by a conscientious 
Advocate-General devoid of humour—these were the material 
of the great debate of July 23rd; but it was the social signifi- 
cance of the Native Press upon which the member for Dun- 
garvan expatiated with the warmth of one who himself was a 
member of a down-trodden race; and his description of the 
mighty influence which that institution wields throughout the 
length and breadth of India was only second in suggestiveness 
and force to that of the Governor-General himself. Mr. O’Don- 
nell and Lord Lytton on the miraculous progress of Vernacular 
journalism present an odd combination. Their speeches were 
by far the most flattering compliment, and, better still, the most 
valuable advertisement, ever bestowed upon the native editors; 
and they were cheap at the price of some abuse, still more of 
misrepresentation, and an Act LX. whose bark is worse than its 
bite. Let us hear Mr. O'Donnell. With the flash of a tele- 
gram a Napoleonic Viceroy may silence the newspapers of a 
population equal to that of Europe; but he cannot prevent the 
Vernacular editor from imitating Rochefort, and running away 
to independent territory, whence, like another ‘ Lanterne,’ his 
witty, slashing print ‘ may be disseminated’ among an expectant 
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public ‘by a thousand willing hands.’ This estimate of the 
power of vernacular journalism may have staggered many in- 
telligent people even, whose knowledge of an Indian Press of 
any sort has probably been confined to the occasional extracts 
reproduced from such purely English papers as the ‘Times of 
India,’ ¢ Pioneer,’ ‘ Statesman,’ etc., by their London contempo- 
raries. But it was not more startling than the declarations 
made by the Viceroy and his Council only a few days before, and 
it is quite in keeping with them. 


‘Under a deep sense of this great responsibility, I’ (the Viceroy) 
‘say distinctly and without hesitation that it is my deliberate and 
sincere conviction that the present measure is imperatively called for 
by that supreme law, the safety of the State. . . . We seek to save 
the people from the ruin in which they would involve themselves by 
seditious agitation.’ ‘The security of the Empire,’ said Dr. Thornton, 
‘demands that the Executive Government shall be invested with 
compulsory powers for promptly repressing and preventing the cir- 
culation of disloyal and seditious journalism.’ ‘The poor and igno- 
rant millions,’ said Mr. Evans, ‘these credulous masses have it daily 
dinned into their ears that all the evils of life, even their very poverty, 
are due to the heartless rapacity and injustice of an alien race of 
oppressors.’ 


Yes: the fateful moment predicted in May 1835 had at length 
arrived—the Vernacular Editor loomed forth in his true pro- 
portions, the second power in the Empire; and now it became 
the painful duty of the only Viceroy who himself was a man of 
letters to suppress him. Such, said Lord Lytton, with all the 
pathos of which he is a master, is the irony of fate. 

After this, the reader will perhaps be surprised to hear that 
the total daily issue of the vernacular press in the Punjab, 
North-West, Central Provinces, and Oudh together, may be ac- 
commodated ina handbag. Of the ‘Oudh Akhbar,’ published 
at Lucknow, 820 copies, and 350 of the Meerut ‘ Najm-ul- 
Akhbar,’ satisfy the daily wants of a portion of India which 
covers thrice the area of Great Britain, and contains about 
thrice as many inhabitants. It may surprise him still more to 
be told that among those who have virtually endorsed the con- 
ception of the vernacular press as the creator and the offspring 
alike of a diffused public opinion, are four who are or lately 
were the rulers of the provinces in question, and who in that 
capacity have subsidised the very institution which they now 
profess to regard asa danger to the State. Half the number 
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of copies printed of the Lahore ‘ Anjuman-i-Punjab,’ a seventh 
of the ‘Aligurh Gazette, about one third of the Lahore 
‘Akhbar-i-am’s’ 1050, and ninety of the ‘Oudh Akhbar’s’ 
issue, are at the present time taken by the respective local 
governments. Three years ago Sir William Muir stated that 
the Government paid for considerably more than one third of 
the total vernacular circulation in the North-West. In con- 
nection with the subject of official patronage take that of geo- 
graphical distribution. Two or three years ago only one journal 
it is said, viz., the ‘ Soma Prakash,’ with a circulation of 700— 
was published in Jessore, a district larger than Yorkshire, and 
with a population of four millions. The Midnapore district 
had none at all, and the only press it possessed belonged to the 
American Baptist Mission. Malda did not even boast a print- 
ing press. In the great district of Rajshaye there are only 
two journals with an aggregate weekly circulation of 420, and 
one of them is almost exclusively religious. In Gaya the only 
regular paper seems to be the ‘Guldasta Nazair’ (‘ Nosegay of 
Precedents’), with a clientele of some hundred native lawyers. 
The great journalistic lights are galaxied in a few leading 
towns. In Calcutta, Lahore, Lucknow, and Meerut of evil 
memory, is published half the entire number of vernacular 
newspapers issued between Eastern Bengal and the Punjab 
frontier. From the journalistic view-point India outside the 
larger towns is, for most, an intellectual waste. Sometimes, in 
his remote village, an Afzul Khan, or Chunder Roy, more intel- 
lectually sensitive than his fellows, feels the breath of the new 
time, and is moved to invest his capital in a lithographic stone 
and a ream or two of a brownish substance like parcel paper, 
and in due course the ‘Illuminator of the World’ flickers for a 
brief space among the greater stars. Its projector’s ill luck is 
only that of a hundred other victims to a like praiseworthy 
ambition, and for whom economical management, apart from 
genius, might have assured a more agreeable fate, for they were 
also their own editors, their own writers, their own compositors, 
their own printers, and even their own devils. Some have 
fought their way from the lithographic stone stage to the higher 
level of moveable types and a hand press, but nearly half the 
vernacular editors even in the advanced presidency of Bombay 
were lately printing their respective illuminators with the ruder 
machinery. 

Which, then, of the conflicting opinions regarding the 
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vernacular press is the correct one? Familiar with facts of 
the above description, many Anglo-Indians of experience hold 
the influence of the press to be inappreciable. They would 
also say that Mr. Evans’s ‘inflammable masses’ lose nothing 
through their ignorance or their indifference. And it is cer- 
tainly disappointing to a serious reader in search of something 
on the Indo-Afghan difficulty, when he finds, in lieu of it, a 
ghost-story, or an editorial remonstrance with a subscriber upon 
whose conscience the burden of an overdue balance sits too 
lightly. But the view that the vernacular press neither reflects 
nor guides native opinion, and that the designation of ‘ double- 
distilled trash,’ which Mr. Gladstone has flung at Mr. Paul’s 
extracts, are applicable to the whole of it, is even more intem- 
perate than that which, either implicitly or affirmatively, 
ascribes to it an all-pervading force. If it does possess any 
real value as the guide and the reflex of opinion, it is assuredly 
of great consequence that the public should form a generally 
correct’ estimate of what that value is. The signs are unmis- 
takeable that British India is at this moment entering upon 
the most momentous epoch of her history, and some estimate 
of the real state of native feeling, especially as regards the 
Turkish and Russo-Afghan questions, must necessarily enter 
into the calculations of statesmen. Is not every Ang!o-Asiatic 
question at bottom a native-opinion question ? Would a Gover- 
nor-General have deemed a counter-mission to Cabul such an 
imperative necessity, had he been satisfied that the natives of 
India were as loyal as the natives of Yorkshire? Does not the 
sting of the insult inflicted upon Lord Lytton’s envoy lie in 
its supposed effect of lowering English prestige in the eyes of 
our fellow-subjects ? 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance to know to what 
extent Mr. Prinsep’s prophecy of forty-three years ago has been 
already fulfilled; whether the present or future ‘giant’ be a wild, 
inimical one, with which, as he said, we may have to ‘ wrestle ;’ 
or whether it is a friendly, shrewd ‘giant,’ knowing its own 
good, and ready to participate loyally with its masters in the 
accomplishment of the noblest task in the way of government 
that has ever been undertaken by a nation of conquerors. At 
the time that Monro, in 1822, prophecied a day when the ver- 
nacular journals, circulating in the native army, might sow 
sedition there; even in 1835, when Prinsep, reluctantly assen- 
ting to Macaulay’s Bill, anticipated its development into a 
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‘cigantic’ institution—the native press was almost unborn. In 
all India, only two vernacular papers seem to be as old as the 
time when Sir Charles Metcalfe and Macaulay wrote their famous 
Minutes. These are the ‘Sumachar’ and the ‘ Jam-o-Jamshid,’ 
founded by Parsees of Bombay. The ¢ Djanodya’ is thirty-seven 
years old, and the two next in age were started thirty years ago. 
In Upper India it existed only in monthly manuscripts, which 
the writers—harbingers of the vernacular editor glorying in his 
types, or lithographic press at least—distributed, more or less fur- 
tively, among their personal friends and admirers. One-third of 
the population of Delhi must remember the day when some three 
hundred of their townsmen earned a precarious livelihood by 
transcribing for that strange race of publicists. What they 
did copy appears to have often been rank sedition. Perhaps 
that partly accounted for the obscurity of the profession ; but 
even in their loyal moods the writers must have entertained a 
vague dread of the Sircar’s jealousy. If an English editor was 
liable to be hurried off to the nearest port, put on board ship, 
and banished to Great Britain—kicked out of the country, 
in fact—for having wounded the tender susceptibilities of the 
Government-—how could the native critic expect to offend, and 
live? So with his wooden pen—of the same pattern as that 
which many an office duftree is at this moment whittling out of 
a piece of stick—he patiently scrawled his flowery Urdu or 
Hindi, for the edification of his limited, but select, public. The 
ten or dozen Delhi manuscripts, the two Bombay prints, and not 
many more in Madras and Bengal, with their paltry circulation, 
have since grown into a real vernacular press of India, of about 
200 journals, and a nominal circulation of some 100,000—but 
a real one, it is supposed, of many times the extent. Even this 
last estimate gives only about one newspaper reader to two 
hundred of the population. But the question is one of relative 
erowth, or rate of progress, rather than of actual results, or com- 
parison with European standards. There were fifty-two verna- 
cular papers published five years ago in the Bombay Presidency. 
On the 31st of August last, sixty-eight were examined by the 
Government reporter. The nominal circulation—which, it must 
be repeated, is less than the actual—amounts to about 24,000, 
of which the Goozerati papers possess one-third, the Marathi 
and Anglo-Marathi papers coming next and in equal propor- 
tions. Sixty of the total number are weekly, three bi-weekly, 
two daily, and one tri-weekly. Twenty are published in Bom- 
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bay, and seven in Poonah. The most widely circulated are the 
‘Rast Goftar’ and the ‘ Saboodha Patrika,’ each with about 1650 
subscribers. The circulation of the others varies between 150 
and 900—the average, perhaps, being about 350. In Delhi, of 
the manuscript writers, the number of vernacular papers rose 
from five in 1875 to eleven in the following year; and the total 
number for the whole of the Punjab rose from seventeen to twenty- 
five within the same interval. There has also been a consider- 
able increase during the last few years in the North West. The 
total number of vernacular papers in these two provinces, to- 
gether with Oudh and the Nagpore territories, upon which Baboo 
Priya Das, the government translator, reported on the 8th of last 
August, was seventy-three, of which fifty-three are weekly, and 
nine fortnightly. The largest circulation is that of the Lahore 
‘ Akhbar-i-Am,’ 1050, of which, however, Government buys 360 
copies for the use of the colleges and higher schools, and the 
encouragement of native journalism. The ‘ Nur-ul-Anwar,’ 
Lucknow ‘ Karnamah,’ Oudh ‘Punch, and Patiala ¢ Akhbar,’ 
circulate, nominally, between three and four hundred copies each. 
As regards Bengal, forty-two papers, or seven more than in the 
previous year, were sent to the translator’s office on the 17th of 
August. The total number of subscribers.is close upon 40,000. 
Twenty-seven papers are weekly, five daily, one bi-weekly, five 
monthly, and four fortnightly. The largest circulation is that 
of the ‘Salhabha Samachar, a Calcutta weekly, with 5,500. 
The * Education Gazette, ‘Som Prakash,’ ‘ Bharat Mihir,’ ‘Sa- 
dharana,’ and ‘Samachar,’ have a subscription list of between 
400 and 700 each. 

It thus appears that all India, including Madras, issues a less 
number of vernacular papers in a week than a first-class English 
paper in one day. The subscription list for a country as large 
as Europe, without Russia, contains-no more than 100,000 names 
at the outside. But the smallness of the list is no index of the 
real circulation and influence of these journals. The readers 
are very many times more numerous than the buyers. It is 
thought they not improbably may amount to a little short of a 
million. Journalistic opinion is also diffused by conversation 
among a large class of people who never think of investing a 
pice in a copy of their own. Great is the power of gossip in an 
Indian bazaar ; and side by side with the oil-man, the importer 
of ‘Europe goods,’ the mahajun—or banker and money-lender, 
the best abused and most respected man in India—the long-haired 
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shawl merchant from Cashmere, and the greasy fig seller from 
Cabul, stands the Vernacular Editor, a weighty authority in 
all matters domestic and foreign. ‘So that millions, perhaps, 
of natives are influenced by the press in one way or another. 
Again, the regular subscribers are among the most intelligent 
of the population: they are the persons from whom ideas filtrate 
downwards amongst the masses. And the cities, where most of 
the papers are published, are the strategic points in the war 
and progress of opinion. 

So, then, the enthusiasts and the scoffers are alike wrong. 
Mr. Prinsep’s ‘giant’ has yet a long way to grow: though we 
may admit that he looks not altogether unlike a Hercules in 
his cradle. In spite of official patronage, the absolute journalistic 
dearth of many a thickly-peopled territory, and the ignorance 
and utter apathy of the vast bulk of the Indian population, this 
youthful institution is, after all, a singularly interesting result 
of the contact between the native and the European civilisations. 
Its progress is even more remarkable for its manner than 
for its extent—great as this has been. ‘ When you have a free 
press on board a man-of-war, you will have one in India.’ The 
man-of-war may have to wait; but in India a press more free 
than any on the continent of Europe has grown up under the 
shadow of a despotism the most complete in the world. Its 
virtues and its vices are precisely those which might be expected 
to arise from the conditions, first of despotism, and next of 
a liberty which, in all respects save one, is, theoretically at 
least, as unlimited as our own. The doors of all but the highest 
offices in the State are open to natives of satisfactory character 
and mental endowments: any native, or native institution, may 
assert himself, or itself, and prosper how, where, and when he 
or it pleases, consistently with the rights of others and the 
supremacy of the foreign raj. Those are the main conditions, 
but for our present purpose we must postulate one or two more. 
Suppose, then, a general native conviction that, in spite of its 
costliness and other shortcomings, the present rule is, on the 
whole, the best to which the people have ever been subjected: 
fourthly, a slowness in the process of elevating natives to 4 
position of equality with their English fellow-subjects in the 
service of the State; fifthly, a rapidly progressive development 
of European education; and lastly, an incompatibility betwee! 
the sensitiveness of the subject, and the hawtewr—or what- 
ever its name—of the dominant race. From these commonly 
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admitted postulates, anyone gifted with the political instinct 
might form a tolerably accurate guess of the general manner 
and substance of native journalistic writing, even if he had 
never seen a Bengali or Urdu newspaper, or read anything like 
Mr. Paul’s ‘extracts.’ He would expect to find much of the 
reproachful querulousness of impatient ambition, often prefaced, 
for the sake of effect, or supplemented, after the vernacular editor 
had grown a little calmer, with admissions of profound gratitude. 
Nor would he be surprised to find that any new declaration of 
confidence in its subjects, on the part of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, would be weleomed with a general outpouring of senti- 
mental delight; or that an expression of mistrust, during any 
special emergency, would cause the Hindoo publicist to wail 
like a mourner at a burning ghat, and his Moslem brother to 
sit in sackcloth and ashes. He would also expect to discover 
the boldest, most extreme, and even furious assertion of ‘national’ 
rights and ‘the Magna Charta of India’—to wit, the Queen’s 
proclamation in 1859—coupled with the humblest admissions 
of the conquerors’ rights. 

Sometimes, indeed, the above style of criticism is scarcely, 
if at all, distinguishable from sedition. But there are, un- 
fortunately, large numbers of Anglo-Indians who consider it to 
be sedition in nine cases out of ten. These are the men who 
understand nothing which they cannot handle, see, or smell; 
they are non-political animals; and, like organ-grinders’ 
monkeys, they are little, if any, the wiser for their travels. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it will be found that the 
so-called sedition only amounts to an exaggerated protest to 
the effect that the natives enjoy, not too much, but too miserably 
little, of the status of British subjects. The writers may be 
wrong, but this is what they mean. ‘This, we repeat, is the 
conclusion which one would infer on &@ priori grounds, and 
might verify by an impartial examination of vernacular criticism. 
Or if he reversed the process, and started on his inquiry without 
any ready-made hypothesis, he would arrive at exactly the same 
result. The extracts which we now give are selected from the 
official reports for the last two years; and they are submitted 
as a sufficiently accurate expression of the general state of 
native opinion as regards English supremacy, popular rights, 
and the complications in Europe and Central Asia. 

Here are a few extracts on the great grievance of the native 
press, and of ail Indians with an English education, viz., the 
VOL. X. NO. XXI. 
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practical exclusion of natives from the higher ranks of the Civil 
Service, in spite of their theoretical admissibility. The drift of 
all criticisms of this sort may be expressed in the favourite say- 
ing that the English, ‘while they pat the head, eat the brains.’ 





Although Englishmen and natives are subjects of the same 
Sovereign, still a comparison of their respective conditions shows 
a difference as great as that between heaven and hell. While the 
former enact their own laws, are able to obtain redress by public 
agitation, even when the most insignificant person is in any way 
wronged . . . we are subject to despotism . . . Remonstrance is con- 
strued into sedition. No matter whether our rulers are very devils 
incarnate, we must duly worship them as gods. . . . The Government 
of India seems to be anxious to deal a death-blow to the high aspira- 
tions of the people, even though this should entail on their truthful 
Sovereign the sin of violating a pledge. 



















Under the new law, this paragraph might have been con- 
demned as sedition, or at least as a provocation of race jea- 
lousies and hatreds, which, also, is punishable under Act IX. 
Yet that same journal (the ‘ Bharat Sangskarak,’ Bengal) pro- 
ceeds to commend the English innovation of native female 
instruction, and to declare its conviction that the memory of 
the services which England has rendered to Incia will remain 
‘engraven on the hearts of the people long after the hand of 
time has destroyed the last remnants of the Taj.’ 

Here is another extract, in a different style, from an article 
which is entitled ‘ The Way of Cajoling the Half-Civilised’ :— 

















Our Government is as it were an experienced and kind nurse, 
who always cajoles her black children with gracious love and tender- 
ness. She never casts one angry glance at these ‘black’ children. We 
should be extremely thankful to our English nurse for her kind treat- 
ment. . . . It was great impertinence in these half-civilised children 
that they used to ask the nurse for the delicious and nutritious sweet- 
meat balls of the Civil Service. She soothed them with false promises. 
Sometimes she told them that she would get them the sweetmeat 
balls at the Delhi Durbar, where great sweetmeat sellers would 
assemble. Sometimes she told them that the sweetmeat balls were 
too hard for their gentle teeth ; while at other times she told them that 
she had asked the burra Sahib (Secretary of State) in England to send 
them some. 















And so on. The writer, however, does not advise tiie black 
babies to raise a disturbance, but to study English, and try con- 
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clusions with the white babies on the ground of their own 
accomplishments—which is brave advice. 

The ‘Samaj Darpan,’ whence the next paragraph is extracted, 
is now extinct; but the passage is perhaps worth quoting, 
nevertheless :-— 


Now what will be the probable consequences of all this keen 
competition and loud clamow between Europeans and natives for 
employment in the public service? A time may come when the one 
or the other party may rise up against Government, and thus compel 
the latter to remove their grievances. Now, suppose, as proposed by 
Lord Lytton, all the available places in the public service were 
divided into two classes and allotted to the two contending parties— 
would that put a stop to all discontent? Certainly not; because the 
natives will not cease clamouring until they are elevated to the 
highest offices and placed on an equal footing with the English in all 
respects. We cannot tell why Lord Lytton should think natives so 
unfit for public service. . . . Could we not have done without the 
English if they had not come to this country at all? Should we have 
been all ruined for ever, and remained illiterate, our country depopu- 
lated—a prey to all invaders, without even the least spark of enlighten- 
ment appearing by this time? 





The above presents the native demands in their extreme 
form; but a perusal of other articles from the same paper will 
show that the passage is quite consistent with a loyal acceptance 
of the English overlordship. It also gives utterance to a note 
which often may be detected in other journals—a note of regret 
for the imaginary vanished glories of India. These regrets are 
sometimes expressed rather oddly, as when the ‘ Hindi Pradip’ 
of Allahabad draws a contrast between past times, when the 
Mogul Emperors were weighed against jewels on their birthdays 
—the treasure to be then distributed among the people—and 
the present prosaic age, when not only is there no such weigh- 
ing, but the lieges hear nothing about Her Majesty’s birthday 
except the noise of guns, which regimental officers fire off for 
their private satisfaction. Here is a lament from the ‘ Hindi 
Pradip’:— 


When our religion faded, our Vedic language, being oppressed by 
the Mahratta conquerors, betook itself to Germany. Our wealth 
found its way to England. The unity of India plunged itself in the 
waters of the Indian Ocean. Our enterprise, courage, bravery, and 
patriotism vanished along with our unity. Disunion flourished in 
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the country, and India, which was once a garden, became as desolate 
as a place for burning the dead. 


The writer proceeds to say that wherever one looks one sees 
the stamp of the claws of the British lion. But, as usual, 
if the passage be compared with the ordinary writing of the 
journal, it will be seen that the above is merely a piece of sen- 
timental rhetoric, and intended for anything but sedition. The 
illustration in the next passage is exactly such as a native reader 
would appreciate; and the extract is a fair representative of 
dozens more which might be quoted :— 


Now the duty of the natives to the English Government is that 
of a virtuous woman of the Brahman caste to her husband. Let her 
husband be educated or uneducated, rich or poor, beautiful or ugly, 
virtuous or vicious, she never thinks of marrying another man, and 
loves her husband with her full heart, and does everything in her 
power to please him, Likewise without concerning ourselves at all 
about political affairs, we should hold it to be our duty to do every- 
thing in our power to win the goodwill of the English Government, 
and to believe that it does nothing but what is for our good. 


The next is a most striking, and also a representative ex- 
tract from the ‘ Bharat Mihir’ :— 


The interest shown by natives in Turkey was the result of a 
number of circumstances. It is chiefly owing to a revival of the 
national energy, the awakening of the nation, which has been con- 
scious of its low and enslaved position. The agitation now perceptible 
in native society, and the attention which the Turkish war has excited 
in the country, have their uses. They were calculated to teach us 
some important lessons. We have not forgotten the past history of 
India, nor do we believe that she will for ever be content to remain in 
subjection. ... The present war also is due to nothing but this cause. 
Even if Russia be defeated in war and Bulgaria restored to the 
Turks, the latter must hereafter proceed more cautiously than ever in 
the work of administration. ... This war of independence has led us 
to reflect on our own condition, and on the fact that thousands of lives 
are being given up for this cause in Europe, and that while in other 
countries people are ready to die for it, the natives of India shrink 
with horror from the idea. The lesson will not be lost upon us. 
Another lesson which we are learning from it is that it will not do 
merely to cry like the helpless Hindoo widow. Bulgaria sorrowfully 
cried for a long time to her conquerors ; other nations pleaded for her 
before Turkey ; and what is more, Midhat Pasha was banished from 
his country for having tried to introduce reforms into the administra- 
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tion. We have learned only to cry. The Prince of Wales came, and 
we asked India to show him the footprints which her enemies had 
made upon her forehead, and the sorrows which day and night 
troubled her bosom. And again when Mr. Eden imposed the public 
works cess in Bengal, we wept as of old, and filed petition after peti- 
tion. 


What a sudden and tremendous descent from the sublime to 
the ludicrous, to be sure! All that eloquent weeping, and 
prophetic appeal to the example of Bulgaria, for a road cess ! 
Some time ago an up-country native editor published an 
invocation to the morning breeze, praying the breeze to speed 
over sea and land, and give the editorial salaams to the Empress 
of the Indies—and about what? The licence tax. Of course, 
the road cess and the licence tax are disagreeable things, and 
the editors are justified in criticising them. What we wish to 
point out is that hyperbole comes as naturally to a Hindoo as 
matter-of-fact prose to an Englishman; and that it is expended 
on matters the most trivial, as well as the most important. 
The ‘ Bharat Mihir’ editor then, after telling his readers how 
he had wept ‘many a time like a Hindoo woman’ over the 
Civil Service rules, suddenly drops Bulgaria and the stony 
Mr. Eden, and launches forth into the following laudation of 
English rule :-— 


But compared to the Turks the English are gods. Through 
them, after the intolerance and oppression committed upon us by the 
Mahometans, we have again become inheritors of happiness and pros- 
perity. The present awakening of native energy is due to the favour 
of the English Government. Yet we must call subjection by no other 
name. If the English do not learn to be more liberal, and if they do 
not gradually restore to the people the rights from which they are 
now utterly excluded, it will not be a matter of wonder if the example 
of the present war becomes a reality in this country. 


The last words are emphatic; but the whole thing turns on 
Civil Service promotion. We might quote like extracts from 
the ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika, of Moorshedabad, a vernacular 
journal which is supposed to have written more sedition than 
any dozen of them put together. Arguing that the natives 
may sympathise with the Turks and yet be loyal subjects, and 
that the Hindoos ought to have assumed ihe sceptre of the 
Moguls, rather than allowed the English to appropriate it, the 
writer observes ;— 
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The Hindoos showed a lamentable ignorance of their own interests, 
the more so as the occasion was more favourable for subverting 
Moslem rule altogether, and regaining their independence. It was 
the period of Mahratta ascendency and the downfall of the Mogul 
power. But whether that step was wise or not, we have little cause 
for regretting it, and still less as the English rule becomes older in 
India. The most uncompromising enemy of the English Government 
must admit that the country never enjoyed the blessings of peace and 
justice which now prevail. We do not of course say that the British 
Government is altogether free from fault ; but with an increasing 
acquaintance between them and the people these are gradually disap- 
pearing. As well-wishers of the British Government, therefore, we 
should seek to do all that lies in our power to oppose the advance of 
Russia towards this country. Now it is perfectly well known that 
the chief object which Russia has in view in her present war with 
Turkey is to make her way to India. It is therefore our duty to help 
Turkey in order that this object may be frustrated. 


But though English rule may be meritorious, it is some- 
times too inquisitive. ‘So at least thinks the ‘ Patrika’ in the 
following somewhat amusing passage :— 


Our condition is like a state of tutelage in the patshala (school) of 
a guru Mahashaya. No one can be born or die in quiet; the matter 
must be brought to the notice of the authorities. You must take out 
a pass for a marriage. You cannot have feasting, dancing, music, or 
even a social gathering without a pass. A pass is necessary to let 
off fireworks, and even to prepare any medicine in which sulphur may 
be used. . . . Not to speak of guns and swords, even a dozen clubs, 
for the purpose of driving away dogs and jackals, must not be kept in 
any house without a pass. Our liberty is so much curtailed under the 
British Government that it is not safe either to sneeze, cough, or 
breathe, without a pass. 


The favourite topics of discussion are now the Russo-Asian 
and Indo-Afghan questions, which in the eyes of the vernacular 
writers are all one. The native editors love to repeat that, in 
protecting Asia Minor, and checking the advance of Russia, 
the English Government is endeavouring to guard the way to 
India. Lord Beaconsfield, they say, is protecting the North 
West frontier, even in Cyprus. Some of the vernacular papers 
professed to have direct knowledge of the reported communi- 
cations between Cabul and Constantinople, and the ‘ Lawrence 
Gazette,’ last July, published the eleventh of a series of letters 
which it alleged itself to have received from a competent corre- 
spondent at the Turkish capital. The letter contained the sup- 
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posed substance of a despatch in which Shere Ali described his 
pleasure at receiving an envoy from the Sultan, and expressed 
his candid opinion of the character of the English :— 


The mission of an embassy by his Majesty was a source of great 
pleasure and pride to me. . . . The Ottoman Empire is the pillar of 
the Mahometan religion. I have already submitted my reply to his 
Majesty’s instructions in regard to my policy towards the English 
Government. Now, I address his Majesty because authentic news 
of the war does not reach me. I have heard in these days that the 
Russian army has arrived before Constantinople, and that the English 
power, which always professed friendship towards Turkey, has rendered 
no aid to her. It is a matter of regret and surprise that the English 
power should not aid such a faithful ally as his Majesty. After a 
careful examination of English character I have renounced my friend- 
ship with the English. Russia is a strong power, and therefore I 
have entered into an alliance with her. I have renounced friendship 

3 with the English, simply because they are not faithful, they never 
i stick to their word. They have not acted faithfully towards his 
Majesty. They are proud of their power, and look down on others 
with contempt. A Russian envoy has been staying at Cabul for 
some time past. Judging from his discourse, I am inclined to suppose 
that the Russians are a more faithful people than the English. 


This Khwrreeta is said to have been written towards the end of 
last February. The native writers are anti-Russian almost to 
aman, and many even among the Mahometan journals do not 
hesitate to condemn the bad rule of the Porte. One or two 
(e.g@., the Moradabad ‘ Lauh-i-Mafuz, of August 2nd) have 
denounced the ‘selfishness’ of our policy, which, they say, has 
‘fixed an indelible stain on the English name’; and even write 
as if they rejoiced at the prospect of a Russian revenge upon 
England; but these exceptions are too trivial for further notice. 
This is how the ‘ Urdu Akhbar,’ Akola, of May 11th, expresses 
itself :— 


If Russia had not carelessly slighted or insulted England on one 
or two occasions, the latter would not have been obliged to make 
military preparations. It is true that Russia can bring an army a 
hundred times as numerous as that of England in the field. The 
strength of the Russian army consists only in numbers. But there is 
no nation on the face of the earth so remarkable for its patriotism, 
loyalty, enterprise, spirit, and discipline as the British, 


and, he adds, with patriotic pride, ‘the native subjects of her 
Majesty.’ He then continues :— 
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It is a matter of still greater delight to us that the bravery of the 
English people, and the military preparations so vigorously pushed on 
by the English Government have deterred Russia from her hostile 
intentions, and induced her to settle the matter amicably. Thus, our 
Government has, as it were, won a victory over Russia without blood- 
shed. 

The ‘Safir-i-Hind’ of August 3 declares that after all the 
kindness which the English Government has heaped upon him in 
years past, the Ameer of Cabul would be guilty of ingratitude 
if he allied himself with Russia. At an earlier date, the Moor- 
shedabad ‘ Pratinidhi’ wrote tothe same effect, declaring the 
Ameer, whom the English had helped, in his sore straits, with 
arms and money, to be ‘utterly unworthy,’ and denouncing his 
acceptance of a Russian mission at the same time that he closed 
his country against his English neighbours. The Lucknow 
‘Mashir-i-Quisar, of July 7, calls the Almighty to witness the 
spoliation of Turkey ; but the Cawnpore ‘ Shol-i-Tur’ of the same 
day, while regretting that England did not render military aid 
to Turkey. and deploring the policy of Mr. Gladstone, encour- 
ages the Home Government to persevere in its opposition to 
Russian pretensions. Some Bengalee journals, like the ‘ Bharat 
Mihir,’ are strong advocates of ‘masterly inactivity,’ on the 
ground that the loyalty of the natives of India constitutes a 
stronger barrier against Russian aggression than even the Indian 
army and the Suleiman Mountains. This is how the ‘ Bharat 
Mihir —to select one cxample out of a hundred—expresses 
itself upon this subject :— 
















The Government needs anticipate no danger from the north, the 
south, or the east of India. Let it improve its military position, 
build forts or do anything else, unless in the interests of India itself a 
healthy tone has been secured, the Government cannot continue long 
in the country ; whether it be to-day or to-morrow or ten days hence, 
they will have to return over the same ocean across which they came. 
If the people of India are well affected towards the Government, one 
Russia, or ten Russias will never be able to touch India! Until 
India forgets that a foreign race of conquerors rules in the land only 
by force, the throne of the Empress of India must remain insecure. 











One of the most remarkable utterances of the vernacular 
press on foreign politics is an article on the cession of Cyprus, 
in the ‘Aligurh Institute Gazette’ of August 10 last. The 
‘Gazette,’ we may observe, is the organ of the Mahometan 
progressists, or ‘ Naturalists’ as they are called in Upper India, 
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by way of allusion to their partiality for Western science. This 
is what it says :— 

To our thinking no man should ever entertain the thonght that 
the island of Cyprus should ever go again into the hands of the Turks, 
because the result of this will be that all the progress and improve- 
ments made in the island under British administration will be undone, 
and the inhabitants of the island, when accustomed to the peace and 
tranquillity of British rule, will feel it a real misfortune to be again 
subjected to Turkish maladmuinistration. 


The ‘Gazette’ then says that the Porte will promise any- 
thing and perform nothing: not that his is a worthless charac- 
ter, but that he is surrounded by the Ulema or the learned men, 
who read nothing but religious books, and ‘ are exactly like the 
moulvies one sees idling about the mosques in Hindostan.’ 
Candid, certainly. 

We may observe in this place that the Indian Mahometan 
Liberals are a more powerful body than people in England are 
aware of. Their influence is unmistakeably perceptible in the 
new and widespread interest which the Mahometan inhabitants 
generally are now showing in English education. The leader 
of the ‘ Naturalists’ is the Honourable Syud Ahmed Khan, C.S.L, 
now a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. The Syud 
is the founder of the Aligurh Anglo-Mahometan College, and 
the originator of a splendid scheme for establishing through- 
out the Punjab and Upper India generally, a class of inter- 
mediate schools in connection with the central institution. 
The ‘Gazette’ holds that England ought to have exacted 
pledges for the reformation of Asia Minor, and insisted on direct 
supervision by English officials. The following is the strong 
language in which it denounces the Ulema:— 


We, animated by our genuine love of Turkey and religious 
patriotism, declare it to be our-sincere conviction that the improve- 
ment of Turkish rule is simply impossible until the whole body of the 
Ulema, or learned men, are drowned in the Black Sea. 


In much the same spirit the Allahabad ‘ Quisar-ul-Akhbar ’ 
of June 2 dismisses the report of a probable invasion with the 
remark that the project is ‘absurd ;’ that ‘ Tchernayev’ would 
perhaps receive a warmer welcome than he expected, and that 
the English, unlike the Russians, ‘love peace and justice.’ 
Among other journals that have been warning England against 
the Cabul intrignes are the Cawnpore ‘ Shola-i-Tur, the Lahore 
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‘ Rubhbar-i-Hind, and the Lucknow ‘ Anwar-ul-Akhbar.’ As 
early as January 17 the last named was warning Lord Lytton 
against the danger of delay, and urging him, ‘now that the 
Czar had won over Shere Ali, to declare war against the 
Ameer.’ The paper suggested, as an alternative, a joint 
campaign with the Ameer against Russia, and assured the 
Viceroy that the undertaking would win for England ‘the 
good will of the Mahometan world.’ About the same date the 
second named wrote that ‘every act of Russia is done with a 
view to injure us,’ and that retaliatory measures were indispens- 
able. And the same journal on February 15 made the shrewd 
suggestion that the Government should support Mian Gul, the 
son of the dead Akhoond of Swat, and so procure the prince’s 
assent to the location of ‘a contingent of British troops’ in his 
territories, ‘This,’ said the writer, ‘ will undermine the influ- 
ence of the Ameer among the frontier tribes.’ And no doubt it 
would, especially with the aid of a little bakhsheesh. 

It will be seen from the foregoing extracts, which are a fair 
specimen of the ordinary style of criticism, that Lord Lytton’s 
Afghan policy has the sanction of native opinion, in so far as 
this is reflected in the vernacular papers. The North Western 
and Punjabi papers are more warlike in tone than the Bengali 
—a difference which corresponds with the contrast between the 
character of the Upper Indians, and that of the people in the 
Lower Provinces. There are, as we have said, exceptions; but 
there can be no doubt that the majority of the natives, in so far 
as we can realise their feelings, thoroughly dislike and mistrust 
the Russian power. As Sir Arthur Hobhouse observed, in the 
noble minute in which he expressed his dissent from the Press 
Bill, it was ‘remarkable’ how completely the vernacular writers 
identified themselves with the ‘Government in all matters 
relating to Afghan politics.’ Sir Arthur did not recollect a 
single instance in which the native journals had ‘ welcomed’ 
‘attack from outside; nor, we venture to say, did the Viceroy, 
or any member of his Council. The Press Bill has been igno- 
miniously refuted by the very despatch in which Lord Cranbrook 
accorded it his most reluctant consent. The substance of that 
State paper might be fairly summed up thus :— 


I cannot understand what you want with your Act; but Iam 
bound to yield because you assure me solemnly that some dreadful 
crisis has happened, or is about to happen, the nature of which ca? 
only be understood by people who have the advantage of being on the 
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spot, and which urgently demands your being invested with extra- 
ordinary powers to curb the newspapers. I do not like this kind of 
Asiatic Imperialism ; but if you insist upon it, have your way—on 
this condition only, that you do not meddle with any criticism the 
character of which is in harmony with loyalty to the Supreme power. 


But this very condition exonerates from the charge of sedition 
most of the ‘double distilled trash, as Mr. Gladstone called 
it, which Lord Lytton printed, and sent home as a specimen of 
the kind of writing he was resolved to suppress. The extracts, 
in short, were garbled ; and if their full context had been given 
they would have been found to be neither better nor worse than 
those which we have cited in these pages. The next chief re- 
futation of the Press Act is the manner in which it has been 
received by the vernacular papers. There was, of course, the 
usual *‘ weeping ’“—as of women at the burning ghats—over that 
uncalled-for violation of ‘our Magna Charta,’ that miserable 
redex of a suspicion upon native loyalty. There was no wild 
shrieking, seditious or otherwise; but many bitter,and more or 
less sentimental reproaches. Some of the papers admitted that 
there were occasional instances of licentiousness whose very 
violence defeated its own purpose—if it had any—but they con- 
tended that it was unfair to legislate on the theory that ‘ one 
loose fish spoils the pond.’ Only one instance of prosecution 
under the Act appears to have occurred as yet—though, as it 
appears, the vernacular papers are as full of ‘ sedition’ as they 
were on and before the 13th of March. The law, in fact, is well- 
nigh impossible to be put in practice—that is, with impartiality. 
As Sir Arthur Hobhouse observed, a hard-and-fast enforcement 
of the clause relating to the offence of bringing the Govern- 
ment into contempt would lead to the prosecution of half the 
purely English journals in the country. Almost every Anglo- 
Indian will admit that the English papers attack Government 
officials with a virulence and venom of personal spite which 
neither the ‘ Patrika,’ nor the ‘Som Prakash,’ nor the Malwa 
paper whose editor Holkar threatened to put under lock and 
key, have ever surpassed. And if the vernacular papers write 
libels against native officials, it would surely have been more ad- 
visable to have modified the stringent regulations of 1867, than 
have passed that hateful measure which insults every native, and 
does the Government itself more harm than good. It seems im- 
possible to account for the new law except on the hypothesis that 
the Supreme Government must have felt uncertain as to the effect 
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upon the native mind of the proposed expedition to Malta—not 
yet divulged; and another venture still more hazardous—the 
reduction of the armies in the so-called independent states— 
upon which the Supreme Government is said to have issued in- 
structions on or before May last. The native press, it will be 
remembered, hailed the Malta expedition with delight, and it 
now welcomes in the same spirit the news of a like enterprise 
against Cabul. ‘ Our Sepoys have now the opportunity of aton- 
ing for the disgrace of 1857 ’:—such was the burden of the ver- 
nacular utterances on the Malta affair. ‘ Let our beneficent 
Government next permit the feudatory chiefs to offer their 
personal services in the impending struggle with the common 
enemy, is the substance of a suggestion which one finds perpetu- 
ally recurring in the official reports of the vernacular press. A 
short time ago the more influential of the inhabitants of Amritsar 
were offering to serve the Government against the Afghans, in the 
capacity of volunteers. The Lahore ‘ Akhbar-i-am,’ of August 21, 
protests that England can no longer afford to disregard the Rus- 
sian intrigues at Cabul, and expresses its satisfaction with the 
proposal to despatch a special envoy to Shere Ali. But the 
Russians, it remarks, have stolen a march upon our Government, 
and they possess the advantage of having made a strong impres- 
sion on the mind of the Ameer. 

The Russians must have ‘ bragged that they have beaten the 
Turks, outwitted the English, that, in fact, the English are their 
servants’ servants ; and it will probably be found that the Af 
ghans have wholly forgotten the greatness, and the uprightness, 
and the justice of the English.’ 

On the 26th of August the Oudh ‘ Akhbar,’ writing on the 
same subject, declines to believe that Russia will succeed m 
establishing her influence at Cabul. It is even of opinion that, 
in the event of a war, the Afghan population may rebel against 
their sovereign. The unanimous sympathy which the vernacular 
papers express for the Government in the present crisis is as re 
markable as it is gratifying. The frequent objection that they 
sometimes spread false rumours concerning the relations betweel 
Cabul and Constantinople is beside the point. The essential fact 
is the universal discussion itself, and the unmistakeable maul 
festations of loyalty with which it is accompanied. The Turk 
ish news of the ‘ Lawrence Gazette,’ for instance, may have—2 
fact, often has—been more imaginary than real ; but it is, all the 
same, not unsatisfactory to know that the reproduction of the 
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supposed intelligence by the Madras papers, fifteen hundred miles 
away, evoked sharp criticisms upon the ingratitude, the duplicity, 
and the general worthlessness of Shere Ali. This characteristic 
of ‘ingratitude’ on the part of the Ameer is one which the 
vernacular writers are always denouncing. In conclusion, we 
believe it will be found, after an impartial investigation of what 
the Bengalee and Upper Indian vernacular press have been pub- 
lishing on the subject during the last two years, that if there are 
two men in Asia whom both the Mahometans and Hindoos 
particularly distrust and dislike—these men are Shere Ali and 
the Governor of Russian Turkestan. 

















A HISTORY OF ITALIAN FOLK-SONG. 


Ir is hardly necessary to recur to the often quoted dictum, 
which asserts the superiority in importance of a nation’s songs 
over its laws, in order to persuade any reader of the present day 
of the high degree of interest belonging to an inquiry into and 
a record of the former. Sigaor Ermolao Rubieri (‘Storia della 
Poesia Popolare Italiana,’ Florence, 1877) has attempted both 
with very creditable success, it may be said at once. The 
interest, philological, ethnological, and psychological, of the 
genuinely popular songs of any people has been very amply and 
widely recognised within the last half century. And much has 
been done of late in almost every one of the countries of the 
old world towards collecting, preserving, and classifying these, 
the most authentic of all possible records of the modes of feel- 
ing and thinking which have at different epochs prevailed 
among the masses of the people. 

It has not been done at all too soon. The epoch of popular 
song, spontaneously generated by the heart of the people, is 
rapidly coming to an end, if it may not rather be said to’ have 
already passed. The causes of this absolutely inevitable change 
are too obvious to need insisting on or illustration. Spontaneous 
popular song is the product of a people which does not read. 
As soon as the masses read, their songs, if they still use any, 
are made for them, and become the means of teaching them 
sentiments which are not indigenous to them. Whether this 
progress be desirable or undesirable need not be inquired here. 
It is probably, like most other things in this world, of a very 
mixed nature. For us it is enough that the fact of the rapid 
disappearance of folk-song is indubitable. Of folk-song, that 
is to say, in the sense of popular poetry—of song, in which the 
words, coming from the people themselves, are the principal 
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thing ; not of song in which the music is the chief thing. This 
latter is altogether a different matter, with which we have 
nothing to do at present. 

Now since it is unmistakable that the poetry of the people 
fades away and disappears before the face of advancing civilisa- 
tion, it will of course follow that the harvest of folk-song which 
it is still possible to glean will be the richest in those countries 
which have hitherto been most backward in this race of civili- 
sation. I doukt whether as much loving care and labour have 
been bestowed on the task in England, in Germany, or in 
France, as have been given to it in Italy. But I am persuaded 
that no amount of diligence would now avail in either of those 
countries to gather together such a mass of genuinely popular 
poetry as that which has furnished the materials for Signor 
Rubieri’s history. Whether it might ever have done so if called 
into action at an earlier period, is another question. The extent 
of this mass of materials will, I venture to think, not a little 
astonish most of my readers when I shall presently make some 
attempt to indicate it to them. It has been the result of the 
labour of a considerable army of labourers. Tor it must not be 
imagined that Signor Rubieri has been the collector of the 
pieces which form the subject-matter of his history. That has 
been done—how amply it will be seen presently—by others. 
His business has been to deduce: for us and illustrate the philo- 
logical, psychological, and ethnographical information attorded 
by the study of them—ethnographical, though the work is con- 
cerned with Italy alone. For some of the most curious pages 
of it are those in which the differences of character and tempe- 
rament that characterise the different races of which the Italian 
population is composed are traced. 

Though the entire subject of popular poetry is essentially 
distinct, as has been said, from that which treats of the musical 
propensities, habits, and capabilities of a people, popular poetry 
rightly so called, that is to say, poetry which almost if not quite 
invariably! springs from the lips of the uneducated portions of 
the people without the intervention of writing, is never other 


1 A perhaps solitary exception to the accuracy of this remark may be found 
in the singing or chanting of portions of Tasso’s ‘Gerusalemme ’ by the Vene- 
tian gondoliers, now no more to be heard. I hare recently heard an ancient 
fisherman of the lagoons recounting to un attentive audience sitting on the 


grassy bank of ihe public garden that looks towards the lide, portions of the 
story of Tasso’s poem—but in prose ! 
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than song. The singing may range from the simplest recitative 
or monotone chant to the expression of melodies possessing a 
very nigh degree of musical value and beauty. It may be exe- 


a cuted in such sort as to argue an utter incapacity for musical 
| | feeling, or it may be done in a manner calculated to delight 
Lil even a skilled musician. But the words are always intended to 
be sung. And Italy, as we all know, has by long preseription 
| been called ‘the land of song.’ It may be doubted, however, 
i whether in the minds of the rest of the world who acknowledge 
her to be such the idea of her claim to the title do not rest 
ii rather on the largeness of her contributions to cultivated music, 
; both in the sphere of composition and in that of execution, and 
| on the supposed abundance of vocal capabilities to be found 
among her population, rather than on the extraordinary abund- 
ance of that popular poetry which forms in truth her more 


legitimate and distinctive claim. Italy is still to a great degree, 

and was within the memory of living men toa much greater 
degree, the ‘land of song’ by virtue of the universality among 
her populations of the habit of singing their popular poetry, 
and thus preserving from generation to generation the enormous 
mass of verse, the characteristics of which form the subject. of 
Signor Rubieri’s book. ‘The Italians are a sober people, an idle 
people, a very gregarious people, an out-of-door living people, 
and yet extremely averse to all muscular exertion. And all 
these qualities contribute to make them a singing people. My 
own long acquaintance with Italy does not by any means lead 
me to believe that the musical faculty is to be found in larger 
i abundance among the masses of the Italian people than is the 
i case in other countries. The ‘singing’ with which Italian 
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I villagers will amuse themselves, which preserves memories that 
are dear to them, and hands down from generation to genera- 
tion ideas which are more or less educating in their nature, can 


: often be called such only by virtue of its intention. ‘To the 
singers, as to us inquiring into the characteristics of this sing- 
| ing, the words are the important and interesting part of the 
' matter. And how truly, looked at from this point of view, 
Italy deserves to be called the ‘land of song,’ the reader shall 
judge for himself from the following very imperfect indications 
of the amount of work that has been done in collecting and 
consigning to the safe custody of print the popular poetry of 

the different provinces of the peninsula. 
One of the first, if not the first, collectors of popular poetry 
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—collecting, it is to be understood, not from books or any 
second-hand sources, but from the mouths of the villagers on 
the slopes of the Apennine behind Pistoia—was a no less cele- 
brated man than Nicold Tommaseo, ‘It is notable, wrote 
Tommaseo to the author of the work before us, ‘that at the 
same time Visconti was printing the songs of the people at 
Rome, and Basetti was collecting them on the Apennines, while 
I was publishing them in Florence, and neither of us had any 
knowledge of the others. And we three were the first in Italy.’ 

The labour of love thus begun, however, was continued by 
an ever-increasing band of workers in the same field, and has 
been carried on almost continuously to the present day. J could 
hardly hope to interest the reader by giving a catalogue of 
names which, however well deserving of Italian literature, are 
unknown beyond the Alps. It must suffice to say that Signor 
Rubieri mentions no less than fifty-six collections of popular 
songs, gathered from the different provinces of the peninsula 
between the years 1829 and 1874. Hardly any, if any, district, 
from the foot of the Alps to the southernmost promontory 
of Sicily, is unrepresented in this extraordinary catalogue. 
And the dialects illustrated by the series—ranging from the 
Piedmontese songs which their collector, the Cavaliere Nigra 
(the late well-known Italian Minister of Paris), sent into the 
world furnished with philological illustrations and an Italian 
translation, to the lays in a Greco-Italian dialect, gathered in 
the district of Otranto by Professor Giuseppe Morosi (Lecce, 
1870)—are as various, and almost—in some cases quite—as 
widely differing from each other as if the soils producing them 
were separated by the whole width of Europe. 

How entirely new was the impulse which prompted this 
simultaneous gathering of workers in this field; how unknown, 
and at the same time bow abundant and almost inexhaustible, 
were the treasures lying on the very surface of the social soil, 
is curiously indicated by an anecdote related by Tommaseo, and 
by the sequel of it. Having accomplished the work which has 
been mentioned for Tuscany and its folk-song, he wished to 
attempt the same thing for the vast and almost unknown regions 
of the south. But on putting himself into communication on 
the subject with some of the foremost Neapolitan literary men 
of that day, he was assured, in reply to his inquiries, that 
nothing of the sort existed in the south; there was no popular 
noetry or song in that part of the Peninsula! This must have 
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occurred about 1844-5. Some eight or nine and twenty years 
later, namely, in 1874, Leonardo Vigo published his collec- 
tion of between five and six thousand songs collected in Sicily 
alone! 

Signor Rubieri divides his work into three portions of 
nearly equal length. The first is occupied with an examination 
of ¢ Italian popular poetry extrinsically considered ; in its types, 
that is to say, in its forms, its origins, and its phases.’ The 
second is devoted to a consideration of the subject, ‘in its 
psychological characters.’ And the third treats of ‘the moral 
characteristics of Italian popular poetry.’ Logical arrangement 
and division are, however, not the author’s strong points. And 
though he has good things to say on each of the above phases 
of his subject, those are occasionally to be found where, if one 
were to trust to his own principles of arrangement, they might 
least be expected. The following passage, for example, is inte- 
resting and curious, as well as undoubtedly correct. But surely 
we might have expected to meet with it in his disquisition on 
the moral characteristics of the popular Italian poetry, rather 
than where it is found, in his second division. But in truth it 
is somewhat difficult to understand his meaning in the distinc- 
tion he makes between the ‘ psychological’ and the ‘moral’ 
characteristics of poetry. 

The passage I refer to is the following, which concludes the 
third chapter of the second part, in which he has been speaking 
of ‘Satirical Poetry, which 1s the most nearly allied to Poetry 
of Passion, because it is especially fitted for the expression of 
every gradation of the more violent emotions;’ and it runs 
thus :— 

We may conclude then, that a special character of violence is to 
be noted in the Neapolitan and Sicilian satirical poetry ; a turn for 
sarcasm in that of Umbria, Piedmont, and the Ligurian coast ; for 
irony flavoured with pathos, in the Tuscan; for a gayer and more 
playful irony in the Venetian and Lombard ; and for graphic vivacity 
in Friuli. 

Not only is Signor Rubieri’s division of his work faulty, as 
it seems to me; but his attempts at division and arrangement 
of the songs which are his subject-matter into classes are, I 
think, confused, contradictory, and illogical. It will readily be 
understood indeed that any attempt to arrange a material so 
absolutely lawless as that which he treats, into a strictly defined 
system of classification must be well nigh impossible. Assuredly 
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more than half the examples he gives might be equally well 
classed under two, three, or even four of his headings. Certain 
broad and well-marked lines of division of course suggest them- 
selves. Most popular poetry will be found to contain love songs, 
bacchanalian songs, patriotic (being mainly but not entirely war- 
songs), political, and satirical songs; and narrative or tradi- 
tional, and mythic songs. And looking to these large and 
general lines of division, it may be remarked at once that 
Italian folk-song, in remarkable contradistinction to that of 
every other people, is, with very few exceptions, which belong, I 
believe, exclusively to Northern Italy, entirely without baccha- 
nalian staves. By far the largest part of their popular poetry 
consists of love songs, in which the great passion is voiced in 
all its varied moods; and each one of the subordinate emotions 
to which it gives rise—hopes, fears, regrets, the pangs of jealousy, 
and the hate that it engenders, as well as (in somewhat less 
abundance of examples, perhaps) the joy and delights of happy 
love—is depicted. 

Signor Rubieri endeavours to establish a definite line of 
demarcation between the class which he would call songs of 
passion, and songs of gallantry, as he terms them; the first 
being, as he well puts it, the spontaneous utterance of the 
heart which is in very truth rejoicing in happy, or suffering 
from unhappy love; whereas the second are the mere verse- 
making outpourings of popular troubadours, who for their own 
amusement and that of others feign to be the subject of similar 
joys and sorrows. Of course the distinction is not only a true, 
but a very obvious one. But in attempting to use it as a 
means of classification for the enormous mass of love songs in 
every mood, which the author has to deal with, it is found to be 
unsatisfactory. For instances constantly occur in which it is 
difficult to say to which division the specimen under exami- 
nation should belong. One remark, however, which Signor 
Rubieri makes on this subject is noteworthy, though indeed it 
is no more than what might have been anticipated. The former 
class of songs, the outpourings of genuine passion, belong almost 
exclusively to rural districts; and the latter, the poetry of 
gallantry, to the towns. But he adds, what is rather more 
striking, and depends on causes of somewhat. greater subtlety, 
that the former class is invariably sung to a chant in monctone, 
while the latter as constantly employs varieties of rhythm and 
metre, 
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Another important class of popular poetry—a class some- 
times, and under some circumstances, the most important of all 
—patriotic and political songs are almost, if not wholly, deficient 
in Italy ; and, unhappily, the reason why this should be so is too 
obvious to need indicating. There was a time in Italy, as we 
all know, when, though no Jtalian patriotism could exist, there 
was abundance of Venetian, Milanese, Florentine, and Sienese 
patriotism ; and when liberty for the free expression of it was 
not wanting. And doubtless the patriotic, warlike, and political 
passions which filled a larger portion of the lives of the citizens 
of the medizval Italian republics than has perhaps ever been 
the case in any other community, found a voice in song. But 
the night which followed that brilliant day was so utterly and 
profoundly dark, the abject condition to which the people of 
every part of the peninsula was reduced was so crushing, that 
not only has the period of three centuries which followed the 
days of the old municipal liberty no popular poetry of this kind 
of its own, but all memory of the voices of a better day died out 
and perished. It is to be observed, however, that even in the 
halcyon days of Italian liberty songs of the description which we 
are here considering were confined to the populations of the 


cities. 


‘The inhabitants of the country, on the other hand,’ writes Signor 
Rubieri, ‘even in the times of freedom, were habituated to remain 
separated from all civic affairs, and consequently to feel no interest in 
them. They were the spectators of the many struggles between one 
municipality and another’ (that is, as the reader of Italian history 
will understand, between one independent republic and another) ; ‘ of 
the quarrels between this and the other great feudatory ; between the 
feudatories and the municipalities ; between the communities and the 
empire. But they had always found that, whichever party were the 
conqueror, no good came to them. And the things which they heard 
called “ Liberty” and “ Tyranny,” “Independence” and “Subjection,” 
produced not the slightest apparent difference in their lot. And thus 
they came to lament, despise, and abhor wars which to them appeared 
so fruitless. They learned to love only the soil which fed them, and 
peace which saved that soil from the devastations of the soldiery, 
which were continually scouring the country, victors to-day, van- 
quished to-morrow, but tyrannizing and destructive invariably. Then 
when the days of slavery came, they had no cause to lament the 
stormy days of the past time ; but much cause rather to enjoy the 
quiet of the new times. Isolated in the tranquillity of their fields, 
they more than ever accustomed themselves to love only the life 
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among them, to trust only to the sweat of their own brows and the 
kindness of the skies, and to console themselves amid their labours 
by singing the affections of their own hearts.’ 


It is difficult for us, living amid social systems so very widely 
different from that described in the above passage, to form a 
clear conception of such a state of things ; and it needs a toler- 
ably accurate acquaintance with Italian history, and even a 
practical knowledge of town and country life, as it at present 
exists in Italy, to understand thoroughly how true is the picture 
drawn. All that the world knows of Italy and Italian life, of 
its old brilliant days, of its triumphs in art, in literature, and in 
science, and, to a greater degree than most people will readily 
believe, of its recent resuscitation, is the history and the life of 
its cities. The present political condition of Italy is gradually, 
as may be imagined, lessening the gulf which yawned between 
the town and the country population of the peninsula. But it 
is doing so gradually only ; and the difference in habits, ways 
of thinking, ideas, prejudices, and even physique, between the 
two is still more marked than anybody except those who know 
the country thoroughly would suppose. 

And thus it has come to pass that, while the popular patriotic 
and political poetry of the cities in the olden time has been lost, 
none ever existed in the rural districts. 

Little, then, would seem to remain beyond the wide limits 
of the great master passion, and its satellite passions, jealousy, 
hope, fear, ecstasy, jealous hate, and the like, as the subject- 
matter of the Italian popular poetry. Yet there are some re- 
markable exceptions to such a dictum; and the first of them to 
which I will call the attention of the reader furnishes a signifi- 
cant and sad enough indication of the causes which have made 
political and patriotic songs a dead letter in Italy. In truth, it 
is striking enough to find Signor Rubieri classing separately as 
one kind of popular poetry, the ‘ Poesia Carceraria ’'—songs 
written in prison! This class of compositions, though not quite 
exclusively, is almost special to Sicily. And what a commen- 
tary the fact is on the governments, succeeding each other 
during a period of three centuries, which have produced the 
condition of things in Sicily that has recently become unhap- 
pily notorious throughout the world! Signor Rubieri places 
his class of prison songs as a division of the great category of 


1 Carcere, a prison, 
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‘domestic, as distinguished from ‘ public’ songs ; and gives the 
following as his reasons for doing so :— 

‘It is true,’ he says, ‘that the prisoner in the act of becoming 
such is dragged away from the domestic roof. But he leaves it to 
find another where the condition that makes the main difference 
between domestic and public life is increased rather than dimin- 
ished—that is, its retiredness. Moreover, anyone who has studied 
this poesia carceraria must have observed that this violent removal 
from the home produces so strong an awakening of the domestic 
affections, that under no other circumstances has poetry drawn from 
them a more vivid and intense inspiration. In fact the prisoner's 
poetry is always the expression either of thoughts concentred on 
himself, or of hatred against some private enemy, or of a hope re- 
posing on the woman he loves, and oftenest on her who has been his 
most faithful friend from the cradle upwards—his mother.’ 


Another class of songs, entirely distinct from all others, are 
Funeral songs. These must at one time—probably as regards 
the principal part of Italy a very remote time—have been very 
common, numerous, and widely distributed. The reader perhaps 
will not need to be reminded that they existed among the 
Greeks and Romans, as well as from the remotest times to 
which history can reach among the Celtic nations. At the 
present day they survive only in certain of the more remote and 
least civilised parts of the peninsula. Thus in Corsica the 
funeral song is still common under the name of vdcero. In 
Sicily, where it was formerly universal, it survives only in the 
commune of Cesard, in the province of Messina. In parts of 
Calabria it is still practised under the name of tribolo. And 
among the Greek-descended people of the Terra di Otranto, 
it is still used and observed as much as ever. The coinci- 
dence of the survival in these particular localities is a note- 
worthy fact that will not be without interest to students of 
ethnology. 

The singers of these funeral dirges are invariably women, 
who are employed and paid for their services. In the thirteenth 
century these women were called computatrici. In Calabria 
they are known as reputatrici. The profession is, in Calabria 
and the Terra di Otranto at least, hereditary in certain families ; 
and the exercise of it would seem to require a certain degree 
of talent, or at least of practice and habitude. For the repu- 
tatrice is expected to assume the character, and be the repre- 
sentative, of the principal mourner, and in that character to 
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give a dramatic representation of the most poignant and loudly 
manifested grief. The subject-matter of the verses she sings is 
for the most part concerned with the virtues and good qualities 
of the deceased. It is the duty of the reputatrice to declare 
these catalogue-wise; and hence the older term computatrice 
a meaning still expressed in the more modern word. It isa 
curious and somewhat singular fact that no religious feeling or 
idea is ever expressed in these funeral songs. And it may 
be, though Signor Rubieri does not hint at anything of the 
kind, that the circumstance may throw some light on the 
equally remarkable fact that these computatrice have been on 
more than one occasion excommunicated—in 1298, and again 
in 1326. ‘ Trade jealousy !’ is Signor Rubieri’s only remark on 
the circumstance. But however much any such motive may 
have contributed to cause the condemnation of the compu- 
tatrict, some other must at least have been assigned, and the 
idea occurs to one that possibly (and the fact would be curious) 
an evil ecclesiastical reputation may have been attached to these 
professional dirge-singers from the fact that they were the per- 
formers of ceremonies, the traditions of which were inherited 
from pagan forefathers. Nor is it necessary to suppose that the 
taint of this paganism should have endured merely in the form of 
a reminiscence till the thirteenth century, in order to account for 
the hostility of the Church. Pagan belief yet lingered in Brittany 
within the recollection of the present writer; and at a period 
only a little more remote existed in certain localities to the 
exclusion of Christianity. It may well be believed therefore 
that a taint of Paganism sufficient to ensure the hostility of the 
Church may have remained in remote nooks and corners of the 
peninsula. 

The following passage from Boncompagni, who wrote in the 
early part of the thirteenth century, shows that the custom still 
observed in the remote Terra di Otranto, and in two or three 
other spots of Calabria, was once universal in Italy, and was 
practised at Rome itself. ‘ At Rome,’ he says, ‘certain women 
called computatrici are paid to weep over the body of the dead. 
They are so called from the methodical computation, or sum- 
ming up, which they make in rhythmical fashion, of the glories, 
the riches, the good looks, the fortunes, and ail the praiseworthy 
deeds, of every deceased person. The computatrice at one 
moment sits composedly ; the next she throws herself prone on 
her knees, with her hair streaming, close to the corpse, and 
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bursts into'an interminable recitative of praises with continual 
variations of tone, and ever and anon a doleful prolonged * Ahi!” 
or “Ih!” which gives the signal to all present to join in chorus 
of doleful cries.” In the Terra di Otranto the descendants of 
the old Greek settlers still practise these ‘ wakes’ for three days 
after the death of one of their family. During these days no 
food is cooked in the house, and as long as the corpse remains 
unburied they do not sit down, but remain standing. Then the 
computatrict present themselves, and begin their office by in- 
viting the ‘mistress of the song, which means the nearest 
relative, to weep. 

I give the following one stanza of these funeral ‘wake’ 
songs, more as a specimen of the language, which is extremely 
curious, than for the sake of the ideas expressed, which, though 
not without a considerable force of natural pathos, have other- 
wise nothing remarkable about them. 


Ebi na me classi, checciamu 
Ebi na me nomatis! ; 

St’ abbesognasu esti m’ isele 
Tu ’s to pettomu na cumbisi 
Hiatteredda, hiattereddamu 
Tosson oria jenomeni ! 

Ti cardia pu canni e menasu 
Na se di apessammeni ! 


Thou hast to weep for me, my little one, 
Thou hast called on me. 

In all thy needs thou desiredst me, 
Thou desiredst to rest on my breast. 
Little daughter, my little daughter 

Who wast so beautiful ! 

What heart will thy mother have 

To see thee dead ? 


The meaning of the singer is somewhat obscure in the two 
first lines. The only explanation would seem to be, that the 
soul of the dead child in the unknown world, to which it has 
flown, is supposed to miss and call on the mother, on whom it 
called in all its earthly troubles—a singular and very noteworthy 
idea! Signor Rubieri makes no remark on the passage. 

But it is in Corsica that the practice of the funeral dirge 
continues down to the present day to be observed with the 
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greatest completeness and universality. The term by which it 
is there known is vdcero—the accent being on the first syllable. 
The vocero, indeed, comprises the principal part, almost the 
whole, of the Corsican popular poetry ; for in Corsica these fune- 
ral dirges have by no means served all their purpose, or fallen 
into oblivion when they have been sung, and the object of them 
has been buried. When the singer has succeeded in striking 
the imagination of his hearers, as Signor Rubieri observes, her 
verses are repeated at popular meetings and in family gatherings 
around the hearth, either merely for the purpose of renewing 
the emotions they first occasioned, or, as is often the case, for 
the purpose of exciting survivors to avenge the violent death of 
the person mourned. The vodcero, as Signor Rubieri says, ‘is 
in its nature both public and private. It has, in some sort, a 
sacred character, as forming part of funeral rites; partly a his- 
torical character, inasmuch as it is a commemoration of the 
deeds of the deceased; often, in a great measure, dramatic, in 
that it is the record of past hatreds, and of future vengeance ; 
and sometimes political, or giving expression to the spirit of 
party. And not only the family, but the people generally, 
take part in all the emotions, whether sacred, historical, dram- 
atical, and, above all, political, which the vdcero is calculated 
to inspire.’ When the corpse to be ‘ waked’ has been laid out 
upon a table, called, when used for this purpose, tola, either 
in the house in which the deceased lived, or in an open space 
in front of it, the persons of the family betake themselves to the 
house of some relative, in which a banquet has been prepared 
for them which is called a comforto, and, in some districts, a 
rumedio. In the meantime more distant relatives, living 
probably in neighbouring communes, are called together, and 
those assembled, after their banquet, go out to meet them 
processionally. On meeting, piercing cries are raised by the 
women; and this is recognised as a necessary portion of the 
ceremonial under the name of the gridata. When the united 
parties have reached the tola, on which the body is laid, one of 
the relatives invite the assembly to perform the caracollo. 
This is a sort of round dance, executed by the whole party 
around the body in a ring, hand-in-hand. That done, the 
assembly falls into a profound silence, in the midst of which 
one of the nearest female relatives, or a professional singer for 
her, suddenly breaks into the chanting of the vdcero. 
Proceeding to love-poetry, we may admit that the north of 
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Italy is quite equal to ourselves as regards purity of thought 
and imagery. Perhaps the south, especially Naples, may ex- 
hibit in its popular songs a lower civilisation and lower qualities 
of race in this respect than either their own northern fellow- 
countrymen (as they now are) or our own people. But it is from 
other points of view that the greatest and most striking differ- 
ences are to be noticed. Here is a popular stave from Calabria, 
the gist of which would rather startle any rustic singer of Anglo- 
Saxon race, 


Bella, ch’ ai lo viso chiaro, 
Tal marito t’ ha Dio dato, 
L’ alto Dio lo ti levasse ! 
Ch’ anegato sia nel faro 
Chi parola ne trasse ! 

Se tu vuo’ far che demora 
Ed or che demora. 


Se tu vuo’ far che demora 
La faccia di quel Giudeo, 
Guardalo quando va fora, 
Dagli dello Chamoleo, 
D’ una medicina ancora, 
Bella, qual ti diraggia eo ; 
Per Dio prendi esto chonsiglio. Ete. 


Pretty one, with the bright face, God has given you such a hus- 
band (it were to be wished) the Great God would relieve you of him! 
May he be drowned in the straits, who would say a word about it (ie. 
about making away with the said husband)! If you would have him 
stay away, now is the time to make him stay away. If you would 
have the face of that Jew stay away from you, watch him when he 
goes out. Give him some camomile, and some of another medicine 
besides, my beauty, which I will tell you of! For God’s sake, take 
this counsel ! 


The following is also Calabrian, and is curious from the 
imitation of the barbarous dialect a stranger from the coast 
of Africa is supposed tospeak. The subject is a dispute between 
the mother of a Zerbitana, or Zerb girl, who must, as Signor 
Rubieri says, have been one of the slaves taken in that African 
island by Ruggiero Loria in his expedition in 1284. The song 
is also noteworthy, because the circumstance fixes the date of it 
with considerable certainty at about the end of the thirteenth 
century. 
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Quella Zerbitana retica, 
Il parlar che ella mi dicea! 
Per tutto ’1 mondo fendoto 
Sbarra fuor chasa mia ! 


Or Zerbitana retica 
Come ti voler parlare. 
Se per li capelli pendoto 
Chome ti voler chonciare ! 
Cadalzi e prigne moscoto 
(Juanti ti voler donare ! 
E cosi voler chonciare 
Tutte le vostre ginoie. 


That heretical Zerb woman, the way in which she spoke to me! 
Before all the world I forbid you and shut you out of my house! 
Now heretic of a Zerb woman, hear how I will speak to you! If I 
take you by the hair, what a dressing I will give you! How many 
kicks, and blows, and knocks I will give you! And that’s the way I 
will settle all your.... 


I have been unable to discover the meaning of the words 
‘moscoto, and ‘ginoie. Signor Rubieri gives no hint as 
to the sense of them ;—probably because he was not able to as- 
certain it. The savagery, the barbarism, and the Oriental char- 
acter of the above specimens in which the lover threatens to 
beat and kick the mother of the girl he loves, and pitches upon 
her ‘heresy’ as the grand point against her, are very remarkable. 

One remarkable characteristic of Italian popular poetry in 
respect of which it is curiously contrasted with that of the na- 
tions to the north of the Alps, is the marked aversion from a 
military life and the soldier’s trade which it exhibits. The con- 
scription is hated enough in France; yet songs presenting the 
favourable aspects of a soldier’s life, and holding up his prowess to 
admiration, form a very large category of French popular poetry, 
of a kind which has no counterpart on the southern side of the 
Alps. And as for such astave as ‘ The British Grenadiers ’"—to 
instance one out of a thousand such,—the popular sentiment 
which has made its celebrity is not only unknown, but would be 
wholly unintelligible to the Italians. Of course the explanation 
of this fact which Signor Rubieri puts forward will at once 
occur to every reader. The same causes, it will be said, that have 
produced an absence of patriotic songs, have naturally and ne- 
cessarily led to a contempt and aversion for the life of a soldier 
and for military matters and ideas generally. But I do not 
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think that, however plausible, this explanation is the true one, 
or at least that it will cover the whole of the facts which it is 
adduced to account for. 

in the first place, two marked exceptions present themselves 
to any one examining the popular songs of the different provinces 
of Italy from this point of view—Piedmont and Corsica. In 
those two provinces, and in their dialects alone, are to be found 
some such soldatesque songs as exist in great numbers to the 
north of the Alps. Yet it is abundantly clear that no reasons 
can be found in the history of either of these countries why the 
military life should be more popular, or the soldier a greater 
object of popular admiration there than elsewhere in Italy. My 
own persuasion is that the cause of the difference is a deeper one, 
connected with fundamental, and perhaps ineradicable characte- 
ristics, which differentiate the races that now pass under the com- 
mon appellation of ‘Italian.’ With the exception of the two 
districts I have named, Italian popular song is either absolutely 
silent as to soldiers and the military life, or speaks of them only 
with aversion and contempt. ‘ Vardé,’ says the Venetian girl, 


Vardeé che bela barca de soldai, 
Co quanta zoventi che va a la guerra ! 
Ma pagarave un onza del mio sangue 
Ché Toni che ze in mar vegnisse in terra ! 
See what a fine ship-load of soldiers, with how large a cargo of 


lads, who are going to the war! But I would give an ounce of my 
blood that Tony, who is on the sea, should come back on land ! 


Here is a popular Lombard song which illustrates in a very 
striking manner the immense difference in sentiment which 
characterises an Italian and a French lad under the same cir- 


cumstances. 
O ce biellis viestis blanchis 
Ch’ al fas fa I’ imperator ! 
To meschin o seuen puartarlis : 
O ce pene e ce dolor! 


Il pais vuei saludalu, 
Che mi tocchie di parti, 
Che mi tocchie di 14 a Vienne 
Tra lis armis a muri. 


Al vaive anchie il soreli, 
Mi mi par di ve vedut, 
A vedé a fa partenze 
Tante bielle zoventut. 
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Mi dires un deprofundis 
Guanche sintires a di 


Che sarai sul chiamp de uerre 
Tra lis armis a muri. 


Oh! what beautiful white! clothes, the Emperor orders to be 
made. I, wretch that I am, have to wear them. Oh, what sorrow ! 
oh, what grief! I must say farewell to my village: for I am com- 
pelled to leave it! I am compelled to go to Vienna to die amid 
arms! The sun himself weeps—methinks I saw him—to see the 
departure of so many fine young men. Say a de profundis for me, 
when you shall hear it said that I am on the field of battle, doomed 
to die amid arms! 


Here is another example from Tuscany. Signor Rubieri does 
not give it; but I can guarantee it to be of genuine popular 
origin. It belongs to the time of the first Napoleon’s domina- 
tion in Italy, and is supposed to be—probably really was—the 
song of the conscripts who were drafted into his armies. We 
read much in the French historians of the period of the enthu- 
siasm and the ardour with which the Italian populations went to 
fight under his banner. but this genuine conscript’s song tells 
avery different and a truer story. The air to which it is sung 
is intensely melancholy. I wish that I could give my readers 
the notes of the music, for the melody is a very sweet one. It 
runs thus— 

Partir, partir bisogna, dove comandera nostro sovrano! 
Chi prendera la strada di Bologna, 
E chi andra a Parigi, e chi 4 Milano! 
Ahi! che partenza amara, 
Gigia mia cara, 
Ci convien fare ! 
Vado alla guerra, e spero ritornare (dis). 
To mettero la penna in sulla carta 
Ed allor ti scriver0, biondina amata, 
Ahi! che dura partenza! 
Ci vuol pazienza, 
Gigina mia! 
La meglio gioventit passa, e va via (bis) ! 


The following is a literal translation into English— 


Go, go we must, whither our sovereign may order us. One will 
take the road to Bologna ; another will go to Paris; and another to 
Milan! Alas, my dear Gigia, what a bitter parting we have to make! 


! The Austrian uniform. 
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I go to the war, and I hope that I may return! I will put pen to 
paper, and then I will write to you, my beloved one. Ah! what a 
cruel parting ; my little Gigia, we must have patience. The best of 
our youth passes and goes away! 


Signor Rubieri, as might be expected, takes a different view 
from that which I have given expression to, of the unwarlike 
tendencies of his countrymen. 


‘The Italians,’ he says, ‘ of the coming generations will all resem- 
ble the brave Piedmontese soldier, because the antipathies revealed by 
the popular poetry of times such as have been, but will never be 
more, were rather the result of political conditions than moral quali- 
ties. In fact, great as the aversion from the military life revealed by 
the popular poetry of all parts of Italy must be admitted to be, even 
this aversion has had its lucid intervals. And this has happened 
when, on the re-awakening of political passions, even war having 
become popular has had to reconcile itself with the popular poetry. 
In such times every region had its warlike songs, to which, as already 
some specimens of them have been given, it is superfluous to return 
anew, the more so in that the greater part of these songs are not of 
purely popular origin, but have been only adopted by the people.’ 


It may be that Signor Rubieri is right in his apprecia- 
tion. But my own opinion goes the other way. And as regards 
the evidence on the question to be found in the popular poetry 
of the different provinces of Italy, it seems to me that the value 
of that which he adduces in the above passage is destroyed by 
the admission expressed in the words I have marked by italics. 
At times of great political excitement—in search of which we 
must come down to quite modern times, such as the war against 
Austria—there have been produced, it is true, songs of a patriotic 
and warlike character; and music has been provided for them 
by composers of reputation. And these songs were very largely 
sung in the cafés and streets of the cities of Italy by the young 
men who were about to join the national army, or who had re- 
turned from it, as well as much more largely still by those who 
had not the slightest intention of doing so! They are written 
in good Tuscan, the language of literature. I never met with, 
or heard of any such written in any of the dialects of Italy. And 
I am perfectly persuaded that none of the songs in question were 
ever heard in the vast rural districts of—say—Calabria, the 
Abruzzi, or the Basilicata. 

There is another phase of the subject, treated by Signor 
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Rubieri in a separate chapter—the tenth of his third part— 
which throws some very curious lights on a yet larger and more 
important characteristic of the Italian people. The heading of 
Signor Rubieri’s runs as follows :—* Among the general, moral 
characteristics of the Italian popular poetry is its dislike of 
married life ;’ and he begins his chapter on this subject thus— 


A very similar effect to that produced on the fancy of our popular 
poets by the sound of the regimental drum, seems to be that produced 
by the benediction of the nuptial ring—that is to say, the effect of 
water on fire. Up to the eve of marriage our poets sing, not always 
in festive strains, since love has its troubles, though even they are 
sweet, and compensation by reconciliations sweeter yet. But from the 
day of marriage the poet—at least he who deals with the emotions— 
either ceases to sing altogether, or his song is a jeremiad, or, worse 
still, cynical. The idyllic strain has passed away for ever. 


Signor Rubieri goes on to remark, that this is the more sin- 
gular in that the popular love poetry is never licentious. Mar- 
riage is always the aim and end to which it looks forward and 
aspires. This, at least, may be said of the more accurately and 
truly so-called popular poetry, that which is the genuine product 
of the peasantry in the country districts. The town-born songs, 
made not by the singer, but by somebody else, some ‘ poet’ with 
smaller or larger dose of literary pretension, for others to sing, 
are, as might be expected, of a different character. But in the 
country all the love poetry consists of the songs of lovers who 
think only of marriage. The Venetian girl dreams of the arrival 
of boats full of young men seeking wives, and the young man’s 
imagination runs on boat-loads of girls to be married. Innu- 
merable songs in all the provinces of Italy have reference to the 
difficulties connected with the consent of parents; and every 
possible phase of fortunate or unfortunate courtship, up to the 
bridal procession to church, is celebrated in song. 


Ora junciu lu tempu, e junciu I’ ura, 
L’ ura e lu tempu tantu addisiatu ! 
Nun suspirari cchiv, ridi sicura, 
Ora sarogghiu sempri a lu to latu. 
Oh, chi cci vosi pri vidiri st’ ura! 
Ppi grazia lu cielu l’ ha mannatu ; 
Ca sciogghiri ni po la morti sula 
Ora ca lu parrimu n’ ha attacatu. 


Thus sings the southern bridegroom in that most debased and 
most uncivilised cf all the Italian dialects, the Neapolitan, of 
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which an English explanation must be given, as no mere reader 
of Italian could understand a line of it. 

Now has come the time, and now has arrived the hour—the hour 
and the time so eagerly desired! Sigh no more! Laugh in security. 
Now I shall evermore be at your side. Oh, how much longing before 
seeing this hour! Heaven has sent it to us asa grace! Now that 
the priest has joined us, death alone shall ever separate us. 


All is couleur de rose we see, even a little further along the 
path than the procession to the church, for now the priest has 
joined the lovers. The song transcribed must be supposed to 
belong to the period of the festival on the return from church, 
From this point the note is changed— 

Quella zitella che prese marito 

Mangia ben presto pane tribolato ; 

E si credea toccare il ciel col dito, 
sings the Tuscan young bride. 

The girl who takes a husband very soon eats the bread of sorrow ! 
And she thought that she was going to touch Heaven with her 
finger. 

And the Piedmontese wife recognises the fact that her singing 
days are over. 


Quandi jero fantain-nha 
Di strambott mi na seiva ina tin-nha, 
Adess che sun maritaja 
Ra tin-nha di strambott v’ é anversaja. 
When I was a girl, I knew a whole vat full of songs ; now I am 
married, the vat full of songs is emptied! 


While her Tuscan sister sings— 
Quante canzoni, e quante canzoncelle 
La famigliuola me le fa scordare. 
How many a song and canzonet my little family has made me 
forget! 


While here is the experience of the Neapolitan peasant— 


L’ ommu quannu é schettu sempe alluta, 
E va cantannu comu risugnolu ; 
Quannu se ’nzura, se ’ntana, se ’ngrutta, 
Cunta li stidhi de Ju fummarolu. 
A man, as long as he is a bachelor, is always merry, and goes his 
way singing like a nightingale. When he takes a wife he creeps into 
a hole, becomes dull, and counts the droppings of the dunghill. 
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Again a Venetian sings her disillusions thus— 


Mi vogio maridar ; so maridada. 
Credeva di star ben; so sassinada. 
Credeva che I’ amor fusse un zogheto, 
Ma invece |’ é un tormento maledeto. 
Credeva che |’ amor fusse un zogar, 


4 


Ma invece I’ é un tormento da crepar. 


I wanted to be married ; I am married! I thought to be well off; 
I am victimised (literally, ‘ assassinated’). I thought that love was a 
game at play ; instead of that it is an accursed torment. I thought 
that love was all play, but instead of that it is a torment I am ready 
to die of. 


Here is a Friulan bride’s estimate of the male sex— 


Duttis biellis, duttis buinis 
Finche sin di marida ; 

Doi tre dis dopo sposadis 
Nanchie buinis di brusa. 


They are all charming and all good till they are married. Two or 
three days after marriage they are not even good for firewood. 


Another—an Umbrian—sings her experiences to the follow- 
ing strain :— 
De sinquesentu che se ne marida, 
Nu ghe n’ é unna ch’ abbia ’! cuor cuntentu! 
A chil’ ha vegiu, a chi I’ ha zugadure, 
A chil’ ha zuvenotte e pien d’ amure. 


Of five hundred married women not one has heart contented! One 
has an old man, another a gambler, and a third a young man with a 
dozen mistresses. 


Here is a characteristic bit from Venice :— 


M’ 6 maridato per no andare a legne ; 
Dopo marito me convien andare! 

M’ 6 maridato per no andar descalza ; 
Dopo marito un zoccolo e una scarpa! 


I married that I might not have to go after firewood ! Now I am 
married, go I must! I married that I might not go barefoot ; now I 
am married, it’s one clog! and one shoe! 

The following is also the picture of a Venetian household— 

Se tu sapessi cosa fa le done 

Quando ch’ ’] so marito no xe a casa! 
' The wooden, solid, heel-les$ clog worn in many parts of Northern Italy. 
VOL. X. NO. XXI. uu 
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Le sbusa el vezoleto del vin bone, 

Le se fa una supeta da malada. 
Quando ch ’] so marito xe anda a casa: 
‘ Marito mio gh’ é cativa nova; 

Che ’l vin dal vezoleto é na per sora!’ 
E] povaro mincion che tutto el crede, 
La donna xe imbriaga e no ’1 la vede. 

If you only knew what women do, when their husbands are away 
from home! They tap the barrel of good wine, and make themselves 
such a soup as might serve a sick person. When the husband comes 
home, it is, ‘ My dear, I have bad news for you; the winehas all run 
out at the top of the cask.’ The poor fool believes it all! His wife 
is drunk, and he does not see it. 


One more specimen, a Friulan cry of disappointment and 
disillusion, which has really a strain of pathos in it :— 


Oh! davant di maridassi 
Nome rosis e nome flors ! 
E po dopo maritadis 
Nome spinis e dolors ! 
Ah, before one marries, it’s only roses, only flowers! But once 
married, it’s only thorns and sorrow ! 


The above specimens form a very small selection from the 
mass of songs, all in the same tone, gathered from every pro- 
vince in Italy, which Signor Rubieri gives under this heading. 
The reader will, I fear, think them more than enough; but, at 
all events, they are of some value in a linguistic point of view as 
specimens of dialect. 

Signor Rubieri has a curious chapter on the mixture of 
unbelief or misbelief with the strongest superstition, which is 
manifested by the popular poetry of Italy, and more especially 
of the southern provinces. That such a mixture should be 
found to exist will probably not appear to the reader so strange 
as it does to Signor Rubieri. In fact, it is exactly what those 
who are in any degree acquainted with the so-called ¢ religion’ 
of the southern Italians would have expected @ priori. But the 
subject is a very curious one, and the specimens of folk-song 
which Signor Rubieri has gathered under this heading throw a 
remarkable light on the state of morals and of the popular mind 
which the doctrines of the Church as preached in these southern 


lands have produced. 


T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE AND 
CURRENT CRITICISM. 


Ir is a sad reflection that literature, like other trades and busi- 
nesses, has its season. We would fain keep up the illusion that 
there is some difference between the spreading of intellect in 
wider and wider circles, and the wholesale or retail of, say, mil- 
linery. But those who have watched the coming and going of 
books for many years know better. They are aware that Mr. 
Murray would no sooner think of publishing an important work 
about the middle of August than would Madame Louise of in- 
troducing a delightful new bonnet at that unfashionable time 
of the year. The reason why we dwell upon this fact the faith- 
ful reader of this modest chronicle will easily understand. We 
have visited through the markets where books are sold; we have 
lifted each article, carefully examined its cover, sometimes even 
opened it, but our curiosity has been rewarded in a few cases 
only. Of these we proceed to give our usual account. 

Some branches of literature seem to have flourished in spite 
of the dull season; one of these is biography, the other, as a 
matter of course, fiction ; 


Stars have their time to set—but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh novel, 


one might say, parodying Mrs. Hemans’s beautiful lines. Luckily 
the same rule applies to works of standard value, such as Mr. 
Morley’s biography of Diderot (Chapman & Hall), published in 
the early part of the quarter. These are not written for the 
moment, and in consequence are remembered and bought when 
novels and travels, et hoc genus omne, rest in the limbo of things 
forgotten. 

In judging of Mr. Morley’s work one ought first of all to 
remember that his professed object is not to write a biography 
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in the proper meaning of the word. ‘ Diderot and the Encyelo- 
pedists’ is the title of the book, and this from the beginning 
indicates the author’s intention to paint the picture of a group 
of men amongst whom Diderot occupies certainly a prominent, 
but by no means a unique position. This fact is sufficiently 
reflected in the book. The ‘ Examiner,’ in a sympathetic review, 
speaks of ‘ Mr. Morley’s enterprise of at last giving us the whole 
man.’ But this is exactly what Mr. Morley does not do, probably 
did not intend to do. ‘The whole man’ is nowhere to be found 
in these pages, although he may perhaps be composed by a 
careful reader from indications curiously scattered throughout 
the book. To quote but one instance, as early as page 38 of 
the first volume, after having discussed his hero’s early history 
in the most cursory manner, Mr. Morley begins a description of 
Diderot’s external and, to some extent, internal man, not as he 
appeared at the point of the narrative, but in a general way. 
Mr. Morley is evidently eager to have done with the personal 
side of the subject and to plunge into literary and philosophical 
speculations. From his point of view he is no doubt right, 
but it is well that this point should be strictly defined as a 
warning to unwary readers searching for biographical detail. 
Brief as it is, however, Mr. Morley’s description is not wanting 
in graphic distinctness : 





His admirers declared his head to be the ideal head of an Aris- 
totle or a Plato. His brow was wide and lofty, open, gently rounded. 
The arch of the eyebrow was full of delicacy: the nose of masculine 
beauty ; the habitual expression of the eyes kindly and sympathetic ; 
but as he grew heated in talk they sparkled like fire ; the curves of 
the mouth bespoke an interesting mixture of finesse, grace and geniality. 
His bearing was nonchalant enough, but there was naturally in the 
carriage of his head, especially when he talked with action, much 
dignity, energy, and nobleness. It seemed as if enthusiasm were the 
natural condition for his voice, for his spirit, for every feature. He 
was only truly Diderot when his thoughts had transported him beyond 
himself. . . . . . * When [I recall Diderot,’ wrote one of his 
friends, ‘the immense variety of his ideas, the amazing multiplicity 
of his knowledge, the rapid flight, the warmth, the impetuous tumult 
of his imagination, all the charm and all the disorder of his conver- 
sation, I venture to liken his character to nature as he used to conceive 
her, rich, fertile, abounding in germs of every sort, gentle and fierce, 
simple and majestic, worthy and sublime, but without any dominating 
principle, without a master and without a God.’ Grétry, the musical 
composer, declares that Diderot was one of the rare men who had the 
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art of blowing the spark of genius into flame; the first impulses 
stirred by his glowing imagination were of inspiration divine. Mar- 
montel warns us that he who only knows Diderot in his writings does 
not know him at all. 


This picture ought to be completed by an account of the 
curious interviews between the philosopher and one of the 
proudest and mightiest autocrats of the age, Catherine of 
Russia. The true womanly delicacy with which the Empress 
supplied Diderot’s needs is well known—how she bought his 
library on the condition that it should remain in his house 
till his death, he to act as her librarian with a handsome salary. 
In 1773 Diderot paid a visit to his benefactress at St. Peters- 
burg. On his arrival at the palace of Tsarskoeselo he was received 
with great cordiality :— 


On most days he was in her society from three in the afternoon 
until five or six. Etiquette was banished. Diderot’s simplicity and 
vehemence were as conspicuous at Tsarskoeselo as at Grandval or the 
Rue Turenne. If for a moment the torrent of his improvisation was 
checked by the thought that he was talking to a great lady, Catherine 
encouraged him to go on. ‘ Allons,’ she cried, ‘ entre hommes tout 
est permis. The philosopher in the heat of exposition brought his 
hands down upon the imperial knees with such: force and iteration 
that Catherine complained that he made them black and blue. She 
was sometimes glad to seek shelter from such zealous enforcement of 
truth behind a strong table. 


That in the long run the philosopher became overpowering it 
is but too easy to understand in the circumstances. Frederick IL., 
between whom and Diderot there was a mutual dislike, assured 
D’Alembert that ‘though the Empress overwhelms Diderot 
with favours, people find him tiresome and “talking the same 
rigmarole over and over again.” ’ But no visible abatement of 
friendship took place between the pair. They parted on the 
most loving terms, and each spoke well of the other, although 
Catherine confessed in private conversation that she had 
listened to the philosopher ‘ with more curiosity than profit.’ 

But these personal matters, as we said before, are but 
episodes, although very pleasant and interesting episodes, in 
Mr. Morley’s book. His main object is to realise the new 
spirit pervading the pre-revolutionary epoch, and which found 
its most perfect expression and embodiment in the celebrated 
‘Encyclopédie.’ Mr. Morley confesses that as he replaced 
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the heavy volumes one after the other on their shelves, he felt 
sure that neither he himself nor others would be easily tempted 
to open them again. But all the greater is his merit in ex- 
plaining to a fast-living and little-reading world the true 
nature of a work which still remains one of the monumental 
wonders of literature. Here the English reader can learn that 
the ‘ Encyclopédie’ was not the slough of atheism and of wild 
republicanism with which the name is too frequently identi- 
fied, but rather a centre and rallying point for the best and 
most enlightened men of the time, a work, in fact, which 
counted statesmen and philosophers of many shades amongst 
its contributors, and the tendency of which was rather con- 
servative, or at least reconstructive, than levelling. 


‘To represent the Encyclopedia as the gospel of negation and 
denial,’ Mr. Morley remarks, ‘is to omit four-fifths of its contents. 
Men may certainly, if they please, describe it as merely negative 
work, for example, to denounce such institutions as examination and 
punishment by torture (see Question, Peine), but if so, what gospel of 
affirmation can bring better blessings ?’ 


To speak of Mr. Morley’s book at such length and in such 
terms as it deserves, is a temptation to which we must not 
yield. It would require more than the entire space allotted 
to this article. It will be safer, therefore, to listen for a 
short time to the opinions of others. 

Considering the comparative remoteness of the subject— 
compared with the lives of Rousseau and Voltaire, that of 
Diderot is as good as unknown—it is astonishing to see the 
number of competent and judicious articles which Mr. Morley’s 
book has eailed forth. The notice in the ‘Spectator, for in- 
stance, although exceedingly severe on the encyclopedist, is at 
least consistent with itself. It calls Diderot a ‘ slapdash philo- 
sopher,’ and characterises ¢‘ Jacques le Fataliste ’ as the production 
of a heavy and coarse humorist—a series of tales, as Mr. Morley 
says, ‘for the most part either insipid or obscure,’ an opinion 
in which, to our thinking, both Mr. Morley and the ‘ Spectator ’ 
are egregiously mistaken. For so far from being ‘ insipid, 
‘ Jacques le Fataliste ’ is, on the contrary, full of the most salient 
point and pungent humour, a humour more nearly akin to 
the genuine British quality than anything French literature 
can show. In the above judgment, as well as in what he 
says of the dramatic quality of Diderot, Mr. Morley seems 
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strangely severe, not to say unjust, towards his hero. More 
irrefutable, unfortunately, is the ‘ Spectator’s’ censure of the 
immoral—nasty would perhaps be the more appropriate word— 
side of Diderot’s writings. ‘About a man, it exclaims, * who 
can touch nothing without leaving a dirty smudge behind him, 
and who cannot pass over the most sacred subjects without 
impressing a nasty trail, there is occasion to speak with frank- 
ness. He was not a healthy heathen, like some of his contem- 
poraries. No ever so lenient reader of Diderot can deny the 
justness of this remark. One may plead the customs of the 
age in his favour. Richardson, the most virtuous writer of 
the eighteenth century, openly describes scenes which an im- 
moral writer of the nineteenth would hesitate to hint at. The 
French moreover were, and to some extent are, more outspoken 
on sexual matters than the sense of northern propriety would 
tolerate. But Diderot’s is not the ingenuous openness of inno- 
cence. He dwells upon indelicate matters with a pruriency of 
imagination frequently sickening. The curious thing is that 
to the ‘healthy heathens’ mentioned by the ‘Spectator,’ the 
matter appears in a very different light. Schiller was the 
purest of men and writers. And yet he says of one of the 
filthiest of Diderot’s books, that ‘ especially the first part is 
very interesting, and considering the subject, is handled with 
edifying delicacy.’ ‘I beg, he adds, writing to Goethe, who had 
lent him the ‘ Bijoux indiscrets,’ ‘to be permitted to keep this 
book for a few days longer.’ Onthe manysidedness of Diderot’s 
knowledge, much extolled by his contemporaries and his bio- 
graphers, including Mr. Morley, the ‘ Spectator’ has the follow- 
ing pertinent remarks :— 

The wide sweep of Diderot’s literary undertakings, embracing as 
they did criticism, works of imagination, science, philosophy, tech- 
nology, justly inspires respect for his versatility. His, however, it is 
fair to recollect, was a time when versatility equal to his' own was 
not at all unknown. Voltaire’s work, to say nothing of its incom- 
parable superiority in quality, ranged over a still wider field; 
D’Alembert was at least as versatile. The plough which passed 
quickly over so many fields did not penetrate very deeply. In truth, 
Diderot had the journalist’s faculty of perceiving with great alertness 
every novelty in the air, and utilising it. He had wonderful imitative- 
ness, closely resembling the highest forms of genius. 


On the other hand the critic is going beyond the mark when 
he sternly censures Diderot for not ‘reproving the vices of his 
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time.’ This implies a misconception of the man’s character and 
of his literary mission. Diderot did not set up for a moralist in 
the strict sense of the word. He preached before all brotherly 
love and toleration, virtues much needed in that cruel age. In 
his private intercourse, too, he was first of all bon enfant. His 
helpfulness dropped, like the gentle rain from heaven, on good 
or bad alike. It indeed amounted to weakness, but this very 
weakness was one of the most amiable traits of his character. 
Ingratitude of the basest kind could not check his benevolence, 
and it is well known how on one occasion he wrote the dedica- 
tion to the Duke of Orleans of a vile satire against himself 
only because the wretched author of it happened to be in want 
of bread. In one case, Mr. Morley relates, Diderot had taken a 
great deal of trouble for one of his needy and importunate 
clients, had given him money and advice, and had devoted 
much time to serve him. At the end of their last interview 
Diderot escorts his departing friend to the head of the staircase. 
The grateful client then asks him whether he knows natural 
history. 


‘Well, not much,’ Diderot replies ; ‘I know an aloe froma lettuce, 
and a pigeon from a humming bird.’ ‘Do you know about the For- 
mica leo’ Not Well, itis a little insect that is wonderfully in- 
dustrious ; it hollows out in the ground a hole shaped like a funnel, 
it covers the surface with a light fine sand, it attracts other insects. 
It takes them, it sucks them dry, and then it says to them ‘ M. 
Diderot, I have the honour to wish you good-day.’ 


A man of such a cast of mind was not intended by nature as 
a stern upholder of virtue and the proprieties. But let us not 
for that reason call him devoid of a sense of duty. He is one 
of the few men in the history of literature who worked for his 
idea pure and simple, and without any thought of self. His 
reputation was a matter of indifference to him. Many of his 
best works remained in his desk, or at least in manuscript, for 
years, and his masterpiece, ‘Le Neveu de Rameau,’ saw the 
light by merest chance and many years after his death. Equally 
unselfish, one might almost say reckless, was his conduct in 
money matters. At atime when his fame was at its height he 
was willing—nay, happy—to slave at correcting proofs and 
compiling data and mending weak contributions for the ‘ Ency- 
clopédie ’ at an average salary of about 130/. sterling per annum. 
Well might Voltaire exclaim, when told of Diderot’s humble 
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wage, that ‘an army contractor makes 20,000 livres a day !’ for- 
getting to mention at the same time that his own yearly income 
rom various sources more or less creditable amounted to what 
Mr. Morley calculates at about 10,000/. of our present money. 
Whatever his faults, moral and intellectual, Diderot was at any 
rate an honest and unselfish worker. Of the nature and import 
of that work in connection with the spirit of the age no better 
idea can be conveyed in a narrow compass than that contained 
in the following extracts, which we borrow from a masterly 
article in the ‘ Saturday Review.’ 


The biography of the chief founder and conductor of the Encyclo- 
predia is not, in Mr. Morley’s hands, a mere peg on which to hang a 
dissertation, but is set before us as an example of what Encyclopzedists 
were. Treated in this way, the life of Diderot has a value which it 
could not have otherwise. No general description of the Encyclo- 
peedists could tell us half as much about what they were really like 
as we gather from a minute study of what the most emineut of those 
Encyclopedists who were nothing much besides, did, suffered, and 
thought. Voltaire gloried in the Encyclopedia, and Turgot wrote in 
it; but such men as Voltaire and Turgot had a place in history quite 
apart from and above the Encyclopedist range. Diderot was al- 
together within that range; up to its highest level, but nothing, or 
very little, more. The great contest which the Encyclopeedists waged, 
with varying success, against the Church and the authorities, is amply 
reflected in Diderot’s frequent conflicts with the police, in the printing 
of the Encyclopedia in defiance of prohibitions, and in the weariness 
which came over all the other partners in the undertaking when 
Diderot was left to stand alone, and firmly stood alone, and carried 
his work, after a fashion, to the end. Then the subterfuges by which 
topics that were thought too dangerous were evaded in the Encyclo- 
pedia were reflected in the audacious falsehoods with which Diderot, 
when interrogated by officials, denied the authorship of his works. 
The ardour of the Encyclopedists in what they thought a truly great 
cause, their passionate desire to help in their own way suffering hu- 
manity, their longing to see common sense applied to the conduct of 
affairs, are all embodied in Diderot’s magnanimous endurance of 
poverty, his intense and unwearied application to his task, his con- 
tinual and shrewd investigations of what the mass of the people were 
feeling and enduring. In no intellectual quality were the Encyclo- 
pedists more eminent than in versatility. Everything to them was 
new and interesting, provided it had nothing to do with religion or 
Court politics. They were like children taken for the first time to 
the sea, who pick up shells of every kind and collect strips of every 
Sort of seaweed. Of the versatile Diderot was the most versatile. 
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Music, acting, the probable thoughts of the blind, the best interpreta- 
tion of the thoughts of the deaf and dumb, chemical and mechanical 
processes, the sexual relations of savages, the merits and demerits of 
painters, the ethical system of Spinoza, and a thousand other topics 
all interested him and excited in him the wish to know enough of 
them to think, or at least to write or talk, about them. He was, in 
fact, the Encyclopedia writ small, and the Encyclopedia was Diderot 
writ large. 


This is perfectly just as far as Diderot the philosophical and 
political writer is concerned. But there were also Diderot the 
dramatist, the novelist, the musical enthusiast, and the art 
critic. For all these personages the reader is referred to Mr. 
Morley’s pages, with the accompanying warning on our part that 
the author seems to underrate the creative faculty of his hero 
in the same degree as perhaps he is somewhat too much 
enamoured of his abstract theories. We are also bound to 
draw attention to Mr. Morley’s provoking habit of giving in 
most cases English translations of the names of Diderot’s works 
without appending the original titles, an omission which, for 
instance in case of the dialogues, would make reference to the 
French editions a matter of some difficulty. 

It is as a pleasant addition to our stores of literary history 
that Messrs. Macmillan proffer to the public their new series 
of ¢ English Men of Letters,’ edited by John Morley. In their 
own words :— 


These short books are addressed to the general public with a view 
both to stirring and satisfying an interest in literature and its great 
topics in the minds of those who have to run as they read. An im- 
mense class is growing up, and must every year increase, whose 
education will have made them alive to the importance of the masters 
of our literature, and capable of intelligent curiosity as to their per- 
formances. The series is intended to give the means of nourishing 
this curiosity to an extent that shall be copious enough to be 
profitable for knowledge and life, and yet be brief enough for those 
whose leisure is scanty. 


This is well put; and in speaking of the ‘immense class’ 
the editor has no doubt had before him the hope of securing the 
suffrage of those who are about to be examined—an immense 
class indeed, and one sufficient alone to secure the commercial 
success of such an enterprise. To put a smattering of facts anda 
few sharp phrases into the perfunctory exercises of a boy is, how- 
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ever, a labour hardly worthy of My. Leslie Stephen, Professor 
Huxley, or the Rector of Lincoln College; and we are bound 
to suppose that all has not been intended for education, but 
something for the nobler end of intelligent pleasure. This being 
allowed, it is a little difficult to see how these brief memoirs are to 
satisfy readers who do not feel any instinctive drawing towards the 
original biographies, or why a man who has Gibbon’s *‘ Memoirs’ 
in his hand should turn from them to Mr. Morison’s admirable 
summary. But in this lazy world of ours there are many persons 
who prefer a brief, new, modern rechauffé of a classic to the 
solemn and sometimes ponderous bulk of the original. There 
are, again, others less lazy, to whom the originals are familiar, 
but who enjoy having their own impressions rectified and ar- 
ranged by following a well-known man of letters over the same 
ground. For these two classes the new series will prove emi- 
nently useful and attractive. The names in the prospectus 
excite considerable curiosity. It will be very interesting to 
see what Mr. Huxley has to tell us about Hume, and the Dean 
of St. Paul’s about Spenser. No doubt Mr. Mark Pattison will 
throw fresh light on the scholastic side of Milton’s character, 
and Mr. Froude be very sympathetic with Bunyan. But it is 
hard to see why Professor Nichol should have chosen Byron for 
his subject. 

One of the very best of the series is likely to remain the 
first, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘ Johnson.’ It is a remarkable fact 
that the present year has seen the publication of more separate 
and important contributions to the study of Samuel Johnson 
than, perhaps, any since the beginning of the century. Not 
to speak of various magazine articles which have attracted 
more or less attention, three serious works have appeared 
almost simultaneously. One is Mr. Stephen’s biography under 
review; one is Mr. Matthew Arnold’s edition of the * Lives of 
the Poets,’ with its instructive memorial preface; the third and 
most curious is Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘Dr. Johnson: His Friends 
and his Critics.’ It is unfortunate for Mr. Leslie Stephen 
that he had not the opportunity of referring to this latter 
work before he issued his biography, for we find him per- 
petuating the very errors which Dr. Hill has spent most research 
in disproving. For instance, he speaks of difficulties in deter- 
mining the circumstances and duration of Johnson’s stay at 
Oxford ; but it is precisely these difficulties which Dr. Hill has 
so successfully cleared up. Boswell says that Johnson was 
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three years at Pembroke College, and as he entered in October 
1728, it has been concluded that he left in 1731. Dr. Hill, 
however, has settled beyond dispute that his university career 
came toa close much sooner than this, and that poverty drove 
him from ‘the nest of singing birds’ and the Oxford that he 
loved so well not later than December 1729. But a far more 
important fact discovered by the painstaking care of Johnson’s 
latest disciple is that Hottentot of Lord Chesterfield’s letters, 
the philosopher who threw his food on all sides and cut his 
fingers instead of his meat, was not, as all the world and the 
sage himself believed, a caricature of Samuel Johnson, but 
of George, Lord Lyttelton. This discovery, into the data of 
which this is not the place to enter, is all the more interesting 
because it is clear that Macaulay’s frightful picture of the 
great Tory writer is mainly founded on the misconception that 
the Hottentot was Johnson; and, robbed of this basis, the tra- 
dition of personal uncouthness and horrid social habits becomes 
more and more vague, and settles down into eccentricity at 
the worst, or carelessness. 

With the exception of these omissions, for which he is not 
responsible, and of certain misprints, such as ‘ Baker’ for 
‘Barber, and ‘Mrs. Abingdon’ for ‘Mrs. Abington,’ Mr. 
Stephen’s biography is worthy of the highest praise. We mean 
to give it the most sincere eulogy when we say that it constantly 
makes us long to take downa volume of ‘ Boswell.’ His original 
work is perhaps most valuable where it treats of the style of 
Johnson, and it has been very curious, in following the copious 
criticism of this and the other recent contributions to Johnson 
literature, to notice how many are the compliments to what was 
once considered elephantine, sesquipedalian, and altogether 
nauseous and impossible. It is not easy to express the latest 
views upon the style of ‘ Rasselas’ and ‘The Rambler’ better 
than has been done by a critic in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ :— 


Lastly, we have to notice Mr. Stephen’s remarks on Johnson’s 
own style. ‘It was not, however,’ says he, ‘the mere bigness of the 
words that distinguished his style, but a peculiar love of putting the 
abstract for the concrete, of using awkward inversions, and of balan- 
cing his sentences in a monotonous rhythm, which gives the appearance, 
as it sometimes corresponds to the reality, of elaborate logical dis- 
crimination. With all its faults the style has the merits of masculine 
directness. The inversions are not such as to complicate the con- 
struction. As Boswell remarks, he never uses a parenthesis ; and his 
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style, though ponderous and wearisome, is as transparent as the 
smarter snip-snap of Macaulay.’ For our own part we are inclined 
to think that Johnson’s ‘inversions,’ so far from being awkward, 
contribute to that very transparency which Mr. Stephen admires. 
Johnson composed his sentences as much as possible in the order of 
thought ; and by placing the whole before its parts he gives us the 
key-note to the sentence in the first words. The fault of his style is 
the pedantry of his language, not the structure of his sentences, and 
even his long Latin words are often, it is plain, used only for the sake 
of directness, and to avoid using two or three shorter ones to express 
the same idea. 


It is to be noticed that the heaviness or buoyancy of John- 
son’s style really depends, as in the case of all vital and vivid 
writers, on his personal interest in the matter in hand. We all 
remember how, in the midst of telling conscientiously and 
sonorously the rather uneventful life of Mr. Edmund Smith, he 
suddenly recollects the ancient kindness of Gilbert Walmsley, 
and warms up into a torrent of the most moving eloquence. It 
must be also remembered that many of the ridiculous pomposi- 
ties we quote only to ridicule them are, in fact, the offspring not 
of Johnson at all, but of such foolish disciples as Anna Seward. 

The second biography of the series, ‘Sir Walter Scott,’ by 
Richard H. Hutton, has not been received with the same una- 
nimity of praise as Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘Johnson.’ The 
‘Examiner,’ on the one hand, considers ‘the conception and 
execution of the work, as a whole, worthy of all praise,’ and 
‘could not wish for a more suggestive introduction to Scott and 
his poems and novels;’ but ‘Pall Mall Gazette, has been 
‘orievously disappointed’ by Mr. Hutton’s account of Sir 
Walter Scott, and is ‘puzzled to know why he should have 
elected to write his biography, which reduces the great 
master by astonishing omissions and by innumerable little 
drawbacks to a very ordinary mortal.’ We cannot say that 
either of these judgments appears to us very correct. The first 
is manifestly uncritical to anyone who reads the book, and the 
second is equally unjust in its severity. The fact appears to us 
to be that Mr. Hutton has erred in taking too personal and local 
a standpoint for his delineation of Sir Walter Scott He keeps 
us too close to the Edinburgh lawyer and Abbotsford laird, and 
though we hear much of his rapidity and success in writing, we 
hardly realise the effect of that writing. Something too much 
has been given in detail of Scott’s personal friends. No one can 
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admit that he owed much to Erskine or to Clerk; he acc epted 
their companionship and valued it, but at the best they were 
rather figures in the romantic landscape of his life than inde- 
pendent influences moulding a poetic character. There are 
some poets whose lives we cannot contemplate without under- 
standing their friendships, as Gray for instance and, in quite 
another way, Pope. But the helter-skelter young gentlemen 
whose eccentric society Scott cultivated were parts of a scheme 
of life already developed; had he not met with them, he would 
have met with others. But while Mr. Hutton is giving us the 
most particular details of Scott’s companionships, he forgets to 
let us see him in the light of that great world which he electri- 
fied and illuminated by his writings. This, we think, is a great 
omission, and it is just this omission which gives that air of 
provincialism which the ¢ Pall Mall Gazette’ deprecates. Asa 
fact Scott was one of the least provincial or local writers that 
modern literature has seen. But Mr. Hutton gives no one 
paragraph to show the extent and weight of his literary 
prestige, no phrase that suggests that in the smaller countries 
of Europe the example of Scott became the guiding thread 
for all the best novelists of the next generation, so that 
Manzoni in Italy, Gumelius in Sweden, Ingomann in Den- 
mark, and Van Lennep in Holland, imported and naturalised 
to the lasting advantage of their national literatures the precise 
method of Scott in romance. This cosmopolitan influence, 
which he shares with no English writer of the century but 
Byron, is much too remarkable to be omitted in a study of his 
life. While, however, holding that Mr. Hutton’s biography errs 
in being limited and insufficient in scope, resting perhaps too 
securely and tamely on Lockhart’s life, we acknowledge the skill 
and delicacy of criticism which we always remark in the writings 
of this careful essayist. His analysis of Scott’s poetry appears 
to us especially judicious and full. Though even here it would 
be better if Mr. Hutton were content to give us his own opinion 
and not to rest upon that broken reed, Sir Francis Doyle. 

In undertaking the ‘ Life of Gibbon,’ which forms the third 
instalment of the series of ‘English Men of Letters,’ Mr. J. Cotter 
Morison has had an easier task before him than either Mr. Hut- 
ton or Mr. Stephen, and perhaps for this reason his book seems 
more perfect than theirs. ‘ Gibbon’s Memoirs and Letters’ form 
an autobiography so full, so dignified, and so trustworthy that 
all that Mr. Morison has had to do is to go over the facts, adding 
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here and there his own critical comments. This he has done in 
a very agreeable manner, without encumbering his pages with 
notes, but, whenever he advances anything that seems to require 
corroboration, carefully giving his authorities. The ‘Spectator,’ 
in a review which is at the same time ingenious and whimsical, 
has pointed out a variety of interesting points, not so much of 
biography as of influence, which Mr. Morison has not remem- 
bered, or which he has not thought it needful to dwell upon. 
For our own part, the impression that an author makes upon 
foreign nations is never without interest for natives, and we are 
glad that the ‘ Spectator’ has drawn attention to French opinion 
upon Gibbon. The historian himself, by his long absence from 
England, and by his peculiar temperament, was anything rather 
than insular. As Mr. Morison says, ‘If an intelligent Chinese 
or Persian were to read his book ina French translation, he would 
not readily guess that it was written by an Englishman,’ This 
quality, however, which makes Gibbon very readily intelligible 
to foreign readers, does not of necessity endear him to them, and 
the ‘ Spectator ’ reminds us of a curious piece of criticism on him, 
of a kind which we may well bear in mind, while acknowledging 
the noble qualities of Gibbon’s style. Mirabeau, in a letter to 
Sir 8. Romilly, writes :— 


Je n’ai jamais pu lire son livre sans m’étonner quwil fit écrit en 
anglais ; 4 chaque instant j’étais tenté de m’adresser 4 M. Gibbon, et 
de lui dire, ‘ Vous, un Anglais? Non! Vous ne l’étes point! Cette 
admiration pour un empire ou il n’y a pas un seul homme qui ait le 
droit de se dire libre, cette philosophie efféminée qui donne plus 
déloges au luxe et aux plaisirs qu’aux vertus, ce style toujours 
élégant et jamais énergique, annoncent tout au plus l’esclave, l’esclave 
dun Electeur de Hanovre.’ 


Mr. Morison’s volume is one more proof of the lasting value 
of Gibbon’s great work. He was content (and how few men of 
genius are so content) to write but one book, but that is in certain 
aspects unique. It has, above all its compeers, the extraordinary 
gift of vitality. Hume, Smollett, and all the best historians of 
the seventeenth century, begin, simply viewed as historians, to 
appear antiquated and superfluous. Their facts are found to be 
dubious, their incidents baldly stated, and the infinite research 
of modern scientific seekers after truth gradually undermines 
their reputation. But the fame of Gibbon, resting as it does on 
his impartial and austere love of truth, and his immense scholar- 
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ship, still holds its own against the attacks of time. Mr. Mori- 
son’s charming little memoir will do something towards renewing 
the youth of the immortal ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire.’ 

Those who look to M. Taine’s new volume (‘ La Révolution,’ 
Tome 1, Hachette & Co. ; English version, Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 
for a eulogy, or even for an apology for the excesses of the great 
French Revolution will be entirely disappointed. The historian 
has been careless of pleasing any party in the Republic of to-day, 
and his impartiality has led him, if at all, rather in a conserva- 
tive than in a radical direction. But he expressly points out in 
his preface that he has had no idea of preoccupying himself with 
the debates of contemporary politics. He has approached his 
theme as coldly as the historian of Florence or of Athens might 
do. He has held close before him the aim with which he com- 
menced the series of works of which this is the second, namely, 
the study of the fountain-heads of modern society and govern- 
ment; in his own words, ‘ Les Origines de la France Contem- 
poraine. In the ‘Ancien Régime,’ a book the study of which 
is needful for the fit appreciation of the author’s line of argu- 
ment, M. Taine showed us the dead and embalmed body of the 
old government of France, a dried corpse long past the natural 
term of political existence, and retained in shape only by means 
of a vast system of artificial support. He showed us a monarchy 
without power or dignity, an aristocracy enfeebled by vice and 
tyranny, a clergy that had lost its hold upon the popular con- 
science without yielding one of its enormous emoluments and 
privileges. The ruling power in France had ceased to be able 
to rule; its branches were incapable of performing the political 
and social functions which had called them into being. In the 
new volume, ‘La Révolution,’ M. Taine shows how universal 
was the knowledge that to galvanise this dead body or cover 
up its hideousness in gold lace was absolutely useless, and how 
the nation, depriving it of its artificial support, allowed the 
whole mass to crumble into dust and pass away. What gives its 
special and almost melodramatic interest to his volume is that 
it proves how rapid, how instantaneous the ghastly work of 
dissolution was. For a dissolution and not a revolution—an 
anarchy and not a change of government—was the first pro- 
duct of the events of 1789. 

The most obvious merit of M. Taine’s book is that it records, 
for the first time, the origin and progress of the revolution in the 
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provinces. We have histories enough which chronicle, in the 
minutest style, the convocation of the Etats Généraux, and all 
the chain of tragical circumstances which paralysed Paris with 
terror and overwhelmed Versailles. But no historian has 
hitherto taken the trouble to go over the immense mass of 
evidence which still exists, to discover the roots of anarchy and 
its first shoots in the various rural departments. The original 
cause of the revolt was doubtless hunger. The winter of 1788, 
succeeding one of the worst harvests of the century, had 
reduced the country populations to the verge of starvation. 
Bread was not merely dear and bad, but the supply was abso- 
lutely uncertain, and brought with great difficulty and danger 
to out-of-the-way places. This suffering, however, would not have 
been alone enough to persuade a nation so long crushed beneath 
the yoke to rise against it, if hope had not been lighted in their 
breasts at the very instant when life became insupportable by 
the convocation of the States General, whose first meetings 
were exactly coincident with the first troubles. M. Taine draws 
a vivid picture of life in the country provinces during the first 
six months of 1789. Intermittent revolts, incipient revolutions, 
occupied the whole time of the Government officials and over- 
whelmed them in embarrassment. There were rebellions every 
month, every week, recurring with persistence in the same town 
and province. M. Taine has counted more than three hundred 
of these unripe attempts at revolution during the four months 
which preceded the capture of the Bastille. These were not 
confined to one part of France; they occurred in Brittany and 
in Provence, in Alsace and in Picardy. On May 28 the distress 
in Normandy was such that the Parliament of Rouen an- 
nounced that rebellions were at that moment raging, ap- 
parently unconnected, at more than nine points of that 
province. It was in the south, however, at Aix, Marseilles, and 
Toulon, that the lawlessness first showed itself in a murderous 
and anarchical form. From that moment all France hurried into 
Spontaneous anarchy. ‘L’Anarchie Spontanée’ is the title 
M. Taine has given to the first section of his new work. He 
describes in it the sudden awakening of a thirst for blood, a 
lust for property, the too amiable weakness of the country 
aristocracy, and their extinction under the wave of violent and 
greedy Jacquerie. He points out clearly enough that personal 
malice or revenge had very little to do with the destruction of 
the nobles. He gives example upon example of scigneurs and 
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great ladies who had impoverished themselves to feed their com- 
munes during the whole of the famine, and whose good name 
for virtue and philanthropy did not save them a moment from 
being outraged and murdered. He describes, side by side with 
the rage and implacable force of the people, the extraordinary 
timidity and gentleness of the nobles, who seemed paralysed 
and numbed, and bore the spoliation of their goods without a 
struggle. They had, indeed, no one to help them, for their 
feebleness was more than equalled by the timidity and discord 
of the authorities. Fate had declared itself against every 
member of the ancien régime; and of the humblest officer it 
might be said, as Mirabeau wrote of the king himself, ¢ his 
character has become like those oiled ivory balls that you vainly 
try to keep together.’ And as to the Assembly—blind, raging, 
and fed by rumour and a vain philosophy—each of its decrees 
only served to push the nation farther down into the abyss of 
blood and terror. 

This work of the Assembly constitutes M. Taine’s second 
section. He approaches this side of his subject in a spirit no 
less severely critical. After stating very acutely what are the 
conditions requisite to the formation of good laws, he shows 
that the Assembly lacked every one of these conditions. <A 
theatrical and hysterical body, it encouraged exhibitions of 
enthusiasm and misplaced sensibility, it possessed no system, 
regarded no rules, and failed ,to develop parliamentary leaders 
of debate whose influence should be sufficient to rule and guide 
a majority. It was affected by the virulent prejudice abroad 
against the aristocracy, and instead of protecting this class 
from injustice and outrage, the Assembly hastened to legalise 
disorder by a jejune abolition of all feudal titles and traditions. 
It was the same thing with the other great body, the clergy. 
The nation, and the Assembly at its bidding, forgot or chose to 
ignore all the social utility of the order, even the healthy and 
desirable portion of so undesirable an institution as monasti- 
cism. All was swept away, and want of judgment culminated 
in the gratuitous suppression of the dime. Finally the clergy 
were driven to rebellion by the specially exasperating formula 
of loyalty to which they were all required to subscribe. ‘Je 
jure, so ran the oath, ‘de maintenir de tout mon pouvoir la 
Constitution frangaise, et notamment les décrets relatifs 4 la 
constitution civile du clergé.’ So much for want of tact in the 
work of destruction; the Assembly fared no better when it 
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applied itself to construction. Its first act was to provoke a 
conflict with the monarchy by breaking off all connection 
between the legislature and the king. The principle of the 
comparative equality of leaders and subordinates being once 
introduced and secured by the practice of elections, disorganisa- 
tion became certain, power fell more and more into the hands 
of municipal bodies conspicuous only for their incapacity, and 
the real influence and power became settled in such members of 
the National Guard as were also electors. Having brought us 
to this point, the eloquent author secures his result, like a nail, 
with the hammer of one of his brief and clear apophthegms, 
‘Voici done le vrai souverain, lélecteur garde national et 
votant.’ 

We have no space to give to the third and last section, 
which deals with the application of the Constitution. The pic- 
ture it gives of anarchy and revolt, of the impotence of the 
authorities, of the independence and insolence of the pro- 
vincial groups, is singularly vivid. Everywhere the Govern- 
ment was disobeyed and defied, and the volume closes amid 
the full access of the monomania of suspicion and the final 
eruption of anarchical passion which rent France from north 
to south in 1791 and 1792. It is not to be supposed that 
this terribly disillusionising and onesided analysis of the origin 
of the Revolution would be passed over in silence, and the 
views of M. Taine have been violently attacked by those 
who take a more optimistic view of the events. A middle 
course between attack and acquiescence has been ably taken by 
a writer in the ‘ Journal des Débats,’ who sums up his judgment 
in the following terms :— 


Si donc on veut avoir une idée compléte des origines révolution- 
naires de la France contemporaine, nous croyons qu'il faut puiser a plu- 
sleurs sources ; maissil’on veut savoir tout cequ’on peut dire sans esprit 
de parti, sans passion politique, uniquement par amour de la vérité, 
qui malheureusement est un peu diverse lorsqu’il s’agit des choses 
humaines, il faut lire M. Taine, et on peut s’en tenir 1a, car tout 
y est. On admirera une fois de plus une puissance de travail mer- 
veilleuse, un classement et une coordination savante d’un nombre de 
faits presque prodigieux, une vigueur et un éclat de style qui détachent 
distinctement chaque object au milieu de la foule, une force d’esprit 
qui condense tout en quelques mots. 


To this eulogy it is only necessary to add that although the 
text is closely studded with marks referring to notes that often 
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occupy half the page, and although the precision and tremote- 
ness of the research are almost painfully marked, there is no 
more readable book in existence. The genius of the writer 
overcomes even this last danger to a careful author; he has to 
a superlative degree the art of knowing how to conceal his art 
agreeably. 

For English readers Messrs. Daldy, Isbister & Co. have 
issued a translation, in which the text has been very creditably 
rendered by Mr. John Durand. M. Taine, however, writes 
almost entirely in the present tense, and this is so unfamiliar to 
English historical habit that it sounds singular and a little 
affected in the translation. 

Mr. Wallace’s new work on tropical nature (‘ Tropical Nature 
and other Essays: Macmillan & Co.) is full of interesting in- 
formation, but it is not a whole, developed from a central idea 
in the manner of an organism, such as a well-constructed book 
should be. The increasing recurrence of works of this class is one 
of the most alarming signs of our day. The enormous progress of 
periodical literature within the last quarter of a century has 
drawn all the chief literary and scientific workers of our day into 
its vortex. Few authors nowadays can withstand the tempta- 
tion of the immediate and vast notoriety conferred by the pres- 
tige of a first-class Review; fewer can materially ‘afford’ to give 
years of, in most cases, ill-requited labour to the composition of 
a book. Hence the essay takes the place of the volume, or 
rather the volume is rarely more than a collection of essays more 
or less loosely strung together. That such is the character of 
his work Mr. Wallace honestly confesses on the title-page, and 
in accordance with the divisions established by himself it behoves 
us to consider his book, beginning with ‘Tropical Nature’ and 
ending with the ‘ Other Essays,’ previously given to the world in 
the shape of magazine articles and addresses to various learned 
societies. 

The first part of the book is mainly descriptive. Mr. Wal- 
lace, who has lived in various parts of the eastern and western 
tropics for twelve years, draws on his experience and gives 
descriptions of the natural phenomena of the equatorial zone, be- — 
cinning with the climate, and proceeding through the luxuriance 
of the tropical forest to the various living inhabitants of that 
ereen forest-belt of the globe. His style in this part of the work 
is agreeably graphic, and the classification of animal life, al- 
though founded on strict scientifie method, never tires the reader’s 
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attention. Of especial interest are Mr. Wallace’s remarks on the 
climatic peculiarities of the tropics, of which a summary will be 
found in the following extracts from the ‘ Times ’:— 


Mr. Wallace in his first chapter deals with the climate and 
physical aspects of the equatorial zone, which he limits to 12 deg. on 
each side of the equator. For although tropical conditions exist up 
to and even beyond the limits of the tropics, they are neither so con- 
stant nor so universal as between the narrower limits. He shows 
with great clearness and force the various causes which contribute to 
the intense heat of the tropics—causes which are not so very patent as 
at first they appear to be. If, for example, the summer temperature 
of London is compared with the temperature of Batavia of the same 
month, when the sun is at a greater altitude as regards the former 
place than the latter, and remains much longer above the horizon, 
we find a difference of 20 deg. in favour of Batavia. But even with 
a heat of 80 deg. at Batavia, it is dangerous for a stranger to expose 
himself to the sun, while in London such a temperature can be borne 
with something approaching to delight. Mr. Wallace shows the 
various conditions which contribute to this difference in what may be 
called the quality of the heat of the tropical and temperate zones. 
There is, of course, the constant direct action of the sun itself; then 
there are the heat of the soil, which never wholly escapes ; aqueous 
vapour, an ever-present storehouse of heat; winds which are almost 
invariably warm. And yet this zone Mr. Wallace speaks of as a 
favoured one, where the heat is never oppressive as it so often becomes 
on the borders of the tropics, this congenial condition being caused by 
the large amount of aqueous vapour always present in the atmosphere. 
The uniformity of this equatorial climate in all parts of the globe is a 
feature worthy of remark. The only exceptions to the rule are where 
there is a scanty vegetation—as in Central India, where the scanty 
and intermittent rainfall, with its fearful accompaniment of famine, 
is, no doubt, in great part due to the absence of a sufficient propor- 
tion of forest-covering to the earth’s surface ; ‘and it is,’ Mr. Wallace 
states, ‘to a systematic planting of all the hill-tops, elevated ridges, 
and higher slopes that we can alone look for a radical cure of the 
evil.” This would almost certainly produce, not only increased rain- 
fall, but check evaporation from the soil and give birth to perennial 
springs. 

Mr. Wallace disabuses the reader of many delusions which have 
been spread by inaccurate observers and sensational writers. Dark- 
ness, for example, though it comes on much more rapidly than in 
temperate countries, is not nearly so sudden as it is frequently stated 
to be, nor, generally speaking, is the excessive violence of meteoro- 
logical phenomena generally supposed to be characteristic of the 
tropics by any means remarkable in the equatorial zone. 
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Equally interesting is Mr. Wallace’s account of the various 
winged inhabitants of the equatorial zone—gorgeously coloured 
butterflies, wasps and bees, and parrots and pigeons, and those 
prettiest and most pugnacious of flying creatures, humming 
birds. Here, as he warms to his work, Mr. Wallace’s descrip- 
tion gains in vividness and depth of colour. Sometimes the 
confines of poetry are reached. What fancy of a poet’s brain, for 
instance, can be ghastlier than this reality, which, by the way, 
rehabilitates an old tradition frequently ridiculed by supersti- 
tious scepticism ?— 


In South America there is a group of bats which are sure to attract 
attention. These are the vampyres, several of which are blood-suck- 
ing species, which abound in most parts of tropical America, and are 
especially plentiful in the Amazon Valley. Their carnivorous pro- 
pensities were once discredited, but are too well authenticated. Horses 
and cattle are often bitten, and are found in the morning covered with 
blood; and repeated attacks weaken and ultimately destroy them. 
Some persons are especially subject to the attacks of these bats; and 
as native huts are never sufficiently close to keep them out, these un- 
fortunate individuals are obliged to sleep completely muffled up, in 
order to avoid being made seriously ill or even losing their lives. The 
exact manner in which the attack is made is not positively known, as 
the sufferer never feels the wound. The present writer was once 
bitten on the toe, which was found bleeding in the morning from a 
small round hole, from which the flow of blood was not easily stopped. 
On another occasion, when his feet were carefully covered up, he was 
bitten on the tip of the nose, only awakening to find his face stream- 
ing with blood. The motion of the wings fans the sleeper into a 
deeper slumber, and renders him insensible to the gentle abrasion 
of the skin either by teeth or tongue. This ultimately forms a 
minute hole, the blood flowing from which is sucked or lapped up by 
the hovering vampire. 


With chapter v., on ‘The Colours of Animals and Sexual 
Selection,’ the polemical section of Mr. Wallace’s book begins. 
The main points of his controversy with Mr. Darwin, previously 
stated in the author’s article in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ are 
probably familiar to the reader. But the following concise 
statement of the case found in the ‘ Academy’ will nevertheless 
be welcome :— 


Mr. Wallace finds himself obliged to differ considerably from the 
conclusions which his great colleague, Mr. Darwin, arrived at in his 
work on ‘The Descent of Man,’ The latter, as is well known, 15 
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inclined to attribute the various colours of animals mainly to ‘ con- 
scious sexual selection ’—in other words, to the preference shown for 
certain tints and markings in the courtship and mating of the species. 
Mr. Wallace, on the other hand, regards the variety of hues found in 
nature as being explicable by the general laws of ‘natural selection,’ 
without calling in the aid of conscious or voluntary choice. His 
argument is based on the theorem ‘that colour in nature is normal, 
and that its presence hardly requires to be accounted for so much as 
ts absence.’ When it is remembered that all the rays of light must 
be equally reflected to produce white, and that conversely all must be 
equally absorbed to produce black, it is evident that complex organ- 
isms will rarely present these precise conditions, and that colour may 
therefore be regarded as a ‘normal product of organisation.’ The 
diverse tints and patterns thus presented by animals and plants are 
divided by our author into five groups—Protective, Warning, Sexual, 
Typical, and Attractive Colours, the last-named being peculiar to the 
vegetable kingdom. ‘The first of these includes the hues which tend 
to harmonise a creature with its surroundings, and thus to enable it 
to escape its enemies. The second is the reverse of the first group, 
and consists of those brilliant colours which often adorn badly-smell- 
ing or evil-tasted animals—such as the butterflies of the families 
Danaide and Acreide—and thus act as a danger signal to warn 
birds, lizards, and monkeys that they are not eatable. Here it is that 
we meet with that wonderful phenomenon of ‘mimicry,’ by which 
perfectly edible butterflies of other families have gradually come to 
closely resemble their acrid or fetid neighbours, and thus to share in 
their immunity ; but of this subject Mr. Wallace has treated so fully 
in his previous volume of Contributions that he has now little new 
to add. In the third group we have the numerous cases in which the 
Sexes vary in colour, which the author accounts for by the repression 
of normally brilliant tints in the female through the need of protec- 
tion, and by their natural increase in the most vigorous and conse- 
quently successful males. As already remarked he does not believe 
that there is any good evidence that the female prefers the most 
brightly coloured male, holding that.‘ it is his persistence and energy 
rather than his beauty that wins the day.’ And certainly he has a 
strong point in his favour in the class of insects, where the evidence 
is almost conclusive against there being any selection whatever on the 
part of the female. Lastly, Mr. Wallace regards the remaining 
varieties by markings, which he terms typical, as needing no special 
explanation, but as being due to ‘ the normal production of colour in 
organic forms, when fully exposed to light and air, and undergoing 
great and rapid developmental modification.’ 


It is curious that Mr. Wallace, who has so much to say of the 
colour and plumage of birds, preserves all but unbroken silence 
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as to their voices. And yet the question is of greater interest 
af to the biologist, and even to the anthropologist, than would 
iE appear at first sight. In the cries of certain birds are preserved 
i shades of a third and a fourth of a tone which have disap- 
te peared from our scale, also the interval known to musicians 
3 as the ‘superfluous’ second. These shades and that interval 
i: also occur frequently in the native music of Eastern nations, and 
4 especially of the gipsies in Hungary. It is further very gene- 
es rally accepted that the first song of man was imitated from the 
note of birds. Is it, therefore, altogether impossible to con- 
| clude that these nations have at some primitive period lived in 
the vicinity of the birds with whom they share these peculiarities 
of intonation? Crude and embryonic though the idea may ap- 
3 pear, it is not wholly unworthy the attention of physiologists 
. who have hitherto strangely neglected this side of the question. 
Before leaving Mr. Wallace’s book we are somewhat re- 
| luctantly compelled to draw attention to a pair of extraordinary 
| sonnets which form a kind of poetic prelude. To say that these 
contain the worst doggrel ever produced in the English language 
| would, perhaps, be an exaggeration, but it may safely be asserted 
that as sonnets they are unique in their misshapen ugliness. 
| There is, absolutely speaking, little harm in Mr. Wallace address- 
ing the Tropics as the land of— 


The fragrant coffee, life-sustaining rice, 
Sweet canes, and wondrous gums, and odorous spice, 
While Flora’s choicest treasures crowd the teeming earth. 


Or in his saying that England gives birth— 


To shifting scenes of beauty which outshine 
The unvarying splendours of the tropic’s clime. 





But when a poet commits a mistake in geology, or lets the 
moon rise in a wrong quarter of the heavens, there is no end of 
more or less good-natured ridicule. And here a scientific man 
of the first order shows his total ignorance of the rudiments of 
poetry, and writes sonnets more monstrous than the vampyres 
and other hideous freaks of nature described by himself, and 
yet hardly a single critic thinks it necessary to allude to the 
fact ! 

When a weekly paper lately contained the startling news 
that M. Gambetta was studying German in his leisure hours, it 
was immediately surmised that he was doing so with a view to 
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la Revanche and the impending march @ Berlin. Perhaps the 
‘Golos’ will soon start the idea that our recent predilection for 
matters Russian proceeds from a similar source, that we read 
Tourgénief not because he amuses us, but because he informs us 
of the peculiarities of our future enemies. The appearance in 
immediate succession of two translations from the original Rus- 
sian of Tourgéniefand of Count Tolstoy, will, no doubt, go far to 
confirm this conjecture. M. Tourgénief’s latest work is indeed 
well adapted for the purpose alluded to. It is named in its 
English dress ‘ Virgin Soil’ (translated by Ashton W. Dilke; 
Macmillan & Co.), and is devoted to the revolutionary party 
or secret society generally known as the Nihilists. The recent 
trial of members of that party and other sensational events have 
conferred a kind of politica interest on the book, and confirmed 
in many respects the realistic truth of its descriptions. But no 
such accidental help was needed to stamp M. Tourgénief’s new 
work as a very important contribution to international literature. 

Critics love to state that Tourgénief, although excellent at 
short stories, cannot write a novel. ‘There is much that is just, 
and perhaps more that is unjust,in such a distinction. The 
fact is that with Tourgénief, as with his prototype Balzac, the 
plot plays a very subordinate part. His stories are seldom more 
than a gallery of portraits drawn with a master’s hand, and with 
a finish of detail wholly unrivalled, at least in English literature. 
The length of the book depends entirely upon the number 
of these pictures. If there are many we have the equiva- 
lent of the three-volume novel, if few the short story. But 
it would be wrong to call the latter a sketch. The finish 
is the same in either case. The author's peculiarity is very 
strikingly shown in his last, and in many respects one of his 
most perfect books. Each of the characters moving through its 
pages is a type which might occur in almost any other of 
Tourgénief’s books. Sipidgin, the high Russian official, may be 
bodily transferred, say to ‘Smoke,’ or for that matter to ¢ Lisa.’ 
He has little to do with the real story, although some such 
person as he is necessary by way of contrast to the other types. 
But as an independent study his character is masterly beyond 
all praise. The way he encourages new ideas with true en- 
lightened officialism while upholding on the other the sacred 
rights of throne and altar, his change of manner from the high 
dignitary to the simple country gentleman, his admirable com- 
posure in situations of difficulty, even the well-balanced endear- 
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ments to his handsome wife, are drawn from the life with a 
power of realistic handling almost without parallel. This is how 
he arrives at his happy and dignified home in the country :-— 


All the company, continuing to welcome the newly arrived master 
of the house, moved up the staircase, on either side of which were 
ranged the upper servants. They did not kiss his hand—that ‘ Asia- 
ticism’ had long been abolished—but only bowed respectfully, and 
Sipiagin answered their bows rather with his brows and nose than 
with his head. 


Here is a specimen of his post-prandial eloquence :— 


At dinner (given in honour of his boy’s birthday) Sipidgin ordered 
champagne to be brought in, and before drinking his son’s health, 
made a speech. He spoke of the meaning of the phrase, ‘To do one’s 
duty in this world,’ then of the path in which he wished his Nikolai 
to tread—for thus he called his son—and of what was expected from 
him, firstly by his family, secondly by his class and society generally, 
thirdly by the nation,—‘ Yes, gentlemen, the nation ’—and fourthly 
by the Government. Sipiigin, gradually increasing in warmth, at 
length reached real eloquence (when in imitation of Sir Robert Peel 
he thrust his hand into the breast of his coat), grew enthusiastic over 
the word science, and finished his speech with the Latin exclamation 
‘Laboremus,’ which he at once translated into Russian. 





Equally typical, although more individually connected with 
the story, is its hero Nejdanof, the illegitimate son of a great 
noble, and full of congenital esthetic prejudices which he in 
vain tries to combat on nihilistic grounds. He is sent out 
on a propagandist mission amongst the peasants, with whom 
he is absolutely unable to establish any kind of rapport. 
Their manners, their appearance, are repulsive to his aris- 
tocratic instincts. He cannot speak their language, and 
their whisky is too strong for his head and his stomach. The 
conflict thus established between his nature and what he believes 
to be his mission cannot but end tragically. He falls by his 
own hand. Fortunately Marianna, the noble, high-minded girl 
who had joined her fortunes to his, is rescued from despair by 
Solémin, an educated workman who represents the healthy side 
of the Nihilist movement. He sympathises with revolutionary 
principles, but does not believe in a sudden overthrow of the 
powers that be by a rabble of uneducated peasants and prole- 
tarians. Neither does he altogether desire such a consumma- 
tion. He has made his studies in political economy in England, 
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and general education seems to be his watchword, and at the end 
of the volume we leave him as the husband of Marianna, and 
the owner of a factory established on co-operative principles. 
It is from such individuals as these that M. Tourgénief expects 
the regeneration of Russia. And in a country which lacks the 
elements of all social development, where no middle class stands 
between a corrupt bureaucracy and a brutalised populace, it is 
perhaps natural that patriots should catch at every straw. At 
the same time the deep pessimistic vein which runs through every 
one of Tourgénief’s tales, and which assumes a particularly som- 
bre colour in these pages, is but too well accounted for. This 
side of the question, however, does not concern us here, and it 
will be well to conclude these remarks with one of those charm- 
ing bits of natural scenery in which M. Tourgénief excels almost 
as much as in his drawings of character :— 


The tarantas soon passed the town, and on reaching the open 
country rolled more smoothly along. The horses were the same, but 
the coachman, either because Nejdanof lived in a rich house or for 
some other reason of his own, counted on a good present for drink 
money, and it is well-known that when the coachman is drunk or is 
certain of drinking the horses go capitally. It was real June weather, 
though cool; high, clearly cut clouds in a dark blue sky, a strong 
even breeze, the dust on the road beaten down by the rain of the pre- 
vious day; the willows were shivering and glistening as the wind 
caught them ; all was in motion and blowing about; the cry of the 
quail came in a thin whistle from the distant hills, across the green 
valleys, as if the very cry had wings, and was flying past on them ; 
the rooks shone in the sunlight, and on the even line of the horizon 
moved some black specks—the busy ploughing their fallows a second 
time. 


Mr. Schuyler, the translator of Count Tolstoy’s ‘The Cos- 
sacks: A Tale of the Caucasus in 1852’ (Sampson Low), remarks 
in his preface, ‘Tourgénief told me once that he considered 
“The Cossacks” the first and most perfect production of Russian 
literature” Making all due allowance for the modest enthusi- 
asm of a great writer, this is no doubt a strong testimonial in 
favour of the volumes before us—so strong indeed that it pre- 
vents us from dealing with them in the summary fashion of a 
short critical notice, the more as we hope soon to present our 
readers with a comprehensive sketch of Tolstoy’s works by a 
competent pen. Suffice it to say that the book contains passages 
of great power and beauty. At the same time the manners 
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here described are so very remote from ours that the beok can- 
not but at first startle the unwary reader. Civilised Russian 
manners in St. Petersburg and Moscow are sufficiently new to 
us, but now we have ‘Semi-Asiatic’ customs and feelings in the 
second degree. It is as if a foreigner were asked to take an 
interest in a local story of Yorkshire or Devon. At the same 
time Mr. Schuyler’s translation does not make the task of perusal 
easier. It,is clumsy without being characteristic of the origi- 
nal from which it is taken. Mr. Ashton Dilke, the translator 
of ‘Virgin Soil,’ also frequently uses strange and awkward ex- 
pressions. But here we feel that when English idiom is wanting 
we get at least an exact equivalent of Russian parlance instead. 

Colonel Whyte Melville’s last work of fiction (‘ Roy’s Wife,’ 
a novel, Chapman & Hall) shows to what lengths modern 
realism can go. There is nothing remarkable in his choosing a 
heroine of low degree ; on a vu des rois épouser des bergeres. 
But a shepherdess is a very romantic creature compared with 
what the ‘ Times’ bluntly describes as ‘a barmaid of the better 
class at a second-rate hotel in the Strand.’ Such, however, is 
the lady whom Mr. Roy, a rich English country gentleman of 
old family, has chosen for his wife. The meeting of the two 
lovers at a small seaside town is exceedingly well described. 
The quiet grace of Nelly, and the intense though subdued pas- 
sion of her lover, a weary and love-thwarted man, make a 
pretty and interesting picture. But the promise of the first 
chapters is not fulfilled by the further development of the story. 
Mr. Roy turns out a most unqualified brute, who swears at his 
wife for not catching the right lady’s eye at the dinner-table, 
and when she leaves him in despair tries to get up a divorce 
suit in order to marry an old flame of his own. The limits of 
pardonable weakness are reached, when, after all this, Nellie is 
but too ready to forgive her husband, and once more to sit at 
the head of his table. For a summing up of the simple plot of 
the story we refer to the notice in the ‘Times’ already men- 
tioned :— 


It is by no means the first time that a respectable middle 
aged man who fancied he had shaken himself free from illusions has 
succumbed to a pretty face and figure. But though Miss Burton’s 
manners were far from unladylike, we doubt if her love-sick swain 
would have married her had he had the privilege of peeping over her 
shoulder when she was inditing her epistles to ‘ Auntie.’ In fact, 
Miss Burton is not a lady, although she may ultimately be wrought 
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into one by affectionate training. As a married woman, she is ex- 
tremely willing to learn, being painfully conscious of her own 
deficiencies ; but Mr. Roy’s keen susceptibilities hardly give her the 
time, and unfortunately she finds a most unsuitable preceptor in a 
fascinating young nobleman who is deeply smitten with her. Then 
we have the hypothesis of the triumph of propriety and virtue in 
somewhat prosaic modern garb. Mrs. Roy, separating from her hus- 
band and sinking his name, withdraws again to the busy seclusion of 
the Strand Hotel; while Mr. Roy, after singeing his wings at an 
earlier flame, flutters back to the feet of his wife and finally effects a 
reconciliation. We do not say that Colonel Melville shows less than 
his usual knowledge of the world, because it is clear that he has been 
straining probabilities in subservience to the exigencies of his plot. 
But we can hardly imagine Nelly Burton, idealised maiden as she un- 
doubtedly is, making herself mistress of the happiness of two such men 
as the sober Mr. Roy and the volatile Lord Fitzowen. At the same 
time Colonel Melville always writes with a strong infusion of the old 
dash which goes far towards defying criticism on details by hurrying 
the reader pleasantly along with him. 


This, § hurrying the reader along with him,’ may be under- 
stood in more than one sense. Spirited scenes of the hunting- 
field are de rigueur in a writer of Colonel Melville’s ‘ horsey ’ 
antecedents, and there is no want of them in the present 
volume. In addition to this we are introduced, in the person 
of Lieutenant Brail, R.N., to an honest sailor of the good old- 
fashioned ‘hearts of oak’ school, whose orthodox naval slang is 
positively refreshing, and would have delighted, or at least 
amused, Captain Marryat. That the excellent Mr. Brail should 
woo and win a beautiful heiress every well-conditioned reader will 
easily believe. A piece of marvellously naive padding is also 
identified with this ingenuous personage. When the author is 
absolutely at a loss how to proceed, Mr. Brail conveniently sends 
a long letter from the North Pole describing how himself and 
mate were nearly devoured by a ferocious Arctic bear. 

Two novels by distinguished American authors—Mr. Henry 
James’s ‘The Europeans,’ and Dr. Eggleston’s ‘ Roxy ’—have 
recently been published. But of them we must defer notice 
till our next issue. 

‘Plevna, the Sultan, and the Porte’ (Chatto & Windus), is 
the title of a volume by Mr. Drew Gay, correspondent of the 
‘Daily Telegraph ’ at Constantinople and elsewhere in Turkey. 
Only a portion of this little work is original, a good part of it 
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having already appeared in the form of newspaper letters. 
The book is dedicated to Abdul-Hamid, and it is distinguished 
from all other works on the subject of Turkey by the authentic 
accounts it contains of Abdul-Hamid’s daily life, his manner of 
transacting business, his political views, and so on. Mr. Gay 
is one of the few Europeans, and certainly the only corre- 
spondent, whom the Sultan has ever invited to dinner. He 
indeed seems to have dropped in at the palace rather fre- 
quently; and his recollections of the Padishah’s somewhat 
primitive mode of dining are set forth in great detail. ‘ Upon 
a tray,’ we are told, ‘there is a large bowl of soup together with 
a little plate and one knife and fork for each guest. There are 
besides several tiny dishes upon which are displayed sweet- 
meats, pickles, caviare, and olives; some pieces of bread com- 
plete the array. For a moment the diners regard the tray, and 
perchance taste an olive or a sweet. But the chief of the table, 
if he be an intelligent person, does not waste much time. 
With a wave of his hand to encourage his friends he dips his 
spoon into the soup-bowl, conveys the rich gravy to his mouth, 
and in this is at once imitated by all his guests. Now and then 
one or other will drop a piece of bread into the bowl and fish it 
out again either for himself or a particular friend, and so the 
dipping goes on till the soup is finished—the bowl empty.’ 
This is precisely,the style in which the Russian peasants dine, 
except as regards the pieces of bread. Nowand then a more than 
ordinarily juicy morsel was pushed into Mr. Gay’s mouth ‘ by a 
pair of very greasy fingers.’ But this sort of attention, as he 
justly observes, is not to be resented. ‘It is a token of loving- 
kindness, a sign that you are respected, esteemed, beloved.’ 
Thanks to a direct order on the subject from the Sultan, Mr. 
Gay was able to obtain a pass for Plevna at a time when this 
privilege was refused to ali other correspondents; and Mr. Gay 
gives a stirring account of the dangers he encountered on his 
road to Plevna, at Plevna itself, and above all, on his way back 
from Plevna towards Constantinople. The ¢ Pall Mall Gazette’ 
reproaches Mr. Gay with having needlessly and almost culpably 
exhibited himself to the Russians, mounted on a magnificent 
white horse, with the natural effect of attracting fire. The 
‘World’ pays Mr. Gay ironical compliments on the coolness 
with which he exposed himself on this occasion; and the 
‘Atheneum’ has been similarly struck by the extraordinary 
self-possession of a man who, while the enemy’s batteries were 
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hurling their missiles at him, could coolly calculate the cost of 
the shells. Such an ordeal as would try the nerves of the 
bravest and most experienced soldier has no effect whatever 
upon Mr. Gay, who seems to enjoy nothing so much as remain- 
ing for a considerable time in a position where every moment 
he is on the point of being blown to atoms. That we may 
know how near he was being hit, Mr. Gay informs us that his 
horse was struck in several places. The gallant steed, however, 
was made of almost as stern stuff as Mr. Gay himself. Bullets 
pierced him (for the horse and his rider were not exposed to the 
fire of artillery alone), but without breaking his spirit; and as 
Mr. Gay was riding home, the irrepressible charger, as if mind- 
ful of the fact that he was bearing Cesar and his fortunes, 
neighed so loudly that three Circassians of the escort inter- 
fered, when the proudly snorting steed was ‘ seized, thumped 
round the mouth, and kicked.’ 

The ‘Pall Mall Gazette, without expressing any decided opinion 
as to the literary merits of the book (except that it cites ‘ with 
intention, as the French say, a passage in which the writer calls 
an old soldier an ‘ aged veteran ’), speaks of it as ¢ interesting ’ and 
‘exciting.’ Mr. Gay himself suggests that his. adventures will 
perhaps remind the reader of Fenimore Cooper; and to the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette’ they recall the fictions of Captain Mayne 
Reid and even of ‘Baron Munchausen.’ Mr. Gay does indeed 
make great demands on his readers’ powers of belief; and in 
some cases he seems himself to have been deceived. A wooden 
revolver was shown to him at Plevna, which he was told had 
been taken from the body of a Russian officer, and he seems 
convinced that Russian officers went into action armed with 
nothing more formidable in the way of firearms than pop-guns. 
Mr. Gay toreover tells an extraordinary story about some 
rouble notes, of which large quantities had been collected at 
Plevna, and which were offered to him at the rate of threepence- 
halfpenny a rouble. The ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ blames him for 
not purchasing a quantity of these notes in order to sell them 
at Constantinople, where he could have got rid of them ata 
profit of at least 600 per cent. The rouble notes which Mr. 
Gay saw in such masses at Plevna had, he assures us, been picked 
up on the field of battle, the Russian soldiers being in the habit 
When put to flight of ‘throwing away even their paper money.’ 
When, in telling the story of his escape from Plevna, Mr. Gay 


declares that he and his escort ‘seemed to be treading on bayo- 
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nets and sabres at every step, he candidly adds that he means 
his words to be taken ‘not actually of course, but: figuratively.’ 
But the general style of his war anecdotes recalls all the same 
the letter of remonstrance which a German newspaper editor is 
said to have addressed to one of his military correspondents 
during the campaign of the Germans in France. ‘ You breakfast 
on bullets,’ he wrote, ‘dine on bayonets, and sup on shells.’ The 
‘Atheneum’ is probably right in saying that, apart from its 
general interest as a readable volume, the great value of this 
book ‘consists in the light it throws on the personal character 
of the Sultan, who is represented by Mr. Gay as certainly one 
of the best intentioned and most painstaking rulers in Europe.’ 
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CROSSE & BULACKW HLL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
SOHO SQUARE, oo 


For over Forty Years the Medi- 
cal Profession have ‘approved 
of this pure Solution, as the 


best remedy for Acidity of the 

Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 

Gout, and Indigestion; ‘and as 

the safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 
and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE “WORLD. 7 
CAUTION.—See that ‘DINNEFORD & CO.’ is on.every Bottle and Label, 


| E Fue ESE ne MOTHERS AND NURSES. 









































The most innocent relief to Children Cutting their Teeth is 


MRS. JOHNSON’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


Which is not a medicine, but is used only on the Gums. 
Cc : CONTAINS NO NARCOTIC. 
TH OROU G HLY OOKE Me * It cools the Gums and gives immediate relief. 


nod PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLEy 





PREPARED ONLY BY 
BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon Street, London, 
Whose Namé is on the Government Stamp. 


| = To H jane PH HOSP r ATES Price 28, 9d.- per-bottles Sold by all Chemist 
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This Tobacco is now put up 


W L L S : in 1-ounce Packets, in addition ta 
-_ the other sizes, the Label being 4 


gd , reduced facsimile of 
in Cigar- . * “that? used for te 
ettes, in ; 


Boxes of Ten B Ee S a ' * © 9-ounce Packets. 
each bearing the | 2 . 


Name and Trade 
Mark of 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, =) 3 YE 
BRISTOL & LONDON. 3 F my D “, = ‘ 




















Spottiswoode & Co., Printers, New-street Square, London. ii 
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NEW BOOKS. 


For Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS for the COMING 
SEASON, see their SPECIAL LIST at the 
end of this Number. 


F. & C. OSLER, Jil 


Manufacturers of Crystal Glass Chandeliers, Cuadinadinn. 
Lustres and Wall Lights. Table Glass of all kinds. Duplex Every 
and other Lamps in Crystal and coloured Glass, and fitted 
with Patent Extinguisher. Chandeliers in Bronze and Ormolu, 











for Dining-room and Library. Ornamental Glass, English and t 
Foreign. Statuettes in Parian and China. Mintons and 

Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. HEN 
BIRMINGHAM :—MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, BROAD ST. 
LONDON :—SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. _—E pric 
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£10—In return for a Ten-Pound Note Free and Safe, per Post, one r 7 
Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, The 
damp-tight, and dust-tight. Sail; 
BENNETT’S KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETERS, § oc; 
Compensated for variations of temperature, adjusted in positions, with improved keyless action. For 


In Gold, 30 to 40 Guineas. | In Silver, 16 to 25 Guineas. 
GOLD CHAINS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


JOHN BENNETT, 64 & 65 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
| al 
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ee TEA STURT Si OUP & TELL vs 
"MEAT LOZENGES i: 


IE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIME KEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


‘y Watch has a Special Guarantee from the Company, which is furnished 
to each Purchaser. 


THE LARGEST RETAIL STOCK IN LONDON. 


NRY W. BEDFORD, 67 REGENT STREET, 


NEXT TO ST. JAMES’ HALL. 
ICE LIST SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


























Now ready, profusely Illustrated, price 5s. 
Part XXI. of the 


YCLOPAEDIA OF COSTUME. 


By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerser HERALD. 


A most readable and interesting work —and it can scarcely be consulted in vain, whether the reader is in search 
formation as to military, court, ecclesiastical, or professional costume. .... J A ll the chromo-lithographs, and 
of the woodcut illustrations—the latter amounting to several thousands—are very elaborately executed ; and 
ork forms a livre de luxe which renders it equally suited to the library and the ladies’ drawing-room. '__TIMES. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


ALLAN” LINE 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Steamers of this Line are replete with every modern comfort, Piano, Library, &c. 


Sailing Days from LrverPoor every TUESDAY and THURSDAY, forwarding Passengers, 
easy terms, to all parts of CANADA and the UNITED STATES. 


For Full Particulars, apply to any Agent of the Line, or to ¥ 
ALLAN BROS. & CO., 
JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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or over Forty Years the Medi- ~ 
1 Profession have approved 
_ this pure Solution as the 
st remedy for Acidity of the .. 
omach, Heartburn, oe Ms 
out, and Indigéstion; ‘dnd*as “ 
© safest aperient for delicate | 
matitutions, Ladies, Children, 

and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. ~~ 
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sa S ,. HE BES Stier Co ee HEAL ALL!—For Bruises, Chilblains, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, -&e.,“no* embrocation 


rv i 7%) 
SIOOTHE FACULTY RECOMMENONCMS 
oy sa be A equals ‘Dredge’s Heal All.’ Of all Chemists, 
( 


Ya her, at Md | | Ni ls, 13¢@. per bottle. : 
e d é | E CHILBLAINS.—Instant relief and cure 


anti at Flo by using ‘ Dredge’s*Heal All.’*’Of all Chemists, 


is, 13d. per bottle. — 
RHEUMATISM promptly relieved and 
» Pundcuniiy CooKeo &% 
Ny PERFECTLY DiIGESTIBLEX All’ Of all Chemists, 1s. 13d. per bottle. 


cured by a few applications of ‘Dredge’s Heal 
nS HiGHLy NuTRITIOUS, Ls: LUMBAGO, — Instant relief and speedy 
cure by using ‘Dredge’s Heal All.’ Of all 

RICH IN. PHOSPHATES Chemists, 1s. 14d. a bottle. 
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Spottiswoode & Co., Printers, New-street Square, London. __ 
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